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Um'KH Tim I-'IIIST 


C6ciIo Vninngcs to Sopliw Comity, at Ibo 
Ursiiliitcs of. . . . 

see, my dear friend, liinl I keep my word In you, and lhal 
1 bonnets and frills do not take up all my lime; lliere will always 
be some left for you. However, 1 have seen more adornmenls in 
Ibis one single day Ibnn in all the four years we passed logelber; 
and I think lhal the superb Tanville will have more ve.xalion at mj' 
first visit, when I shall certainly ask to see her, than she has ever 
fancied that she all'ordcd us, when she used to come and see us 
in lioechi. Mamma has consulted me in everylhing; she Ircals me 
much less as a school-girl Ihaii of old. 1 have a wailing-maid of 
my own; I: have a room ami a closet al my disposition; and I write 
this to you al a very pretty desk, of which I have the key, and 
where I can lock up all lhal 1 wish. Mamma has lold me that 
I am lo see her every day when she rises, lhal I need not have my 
hair dressed before dinner, because we shall always be alone, and 
lhal Ihcn she will lell me every' day where 1 am lo see her in the 
afternoon. The rest of Ihe lime is at my disposal, and I have iny' 
harp, my drawing, and books as al Ihe convenl, only there is no 
Mother Perp6luc here lo scold me, and il is nolhing lo anybody but 
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inyseJr, if 1 choose lo do nolhiug at all. B«l as I have not my 
Sophie here lo sing and laugh wilh, I would jusl us soon <tecujiy 
myself. 

Uis aol ycl five o’clock; I have uol lo go and join Mamma until 
seven : there's lime enough, if I had anything to tell you) Bui as 
yet they have not spoken lo me of anything, and were it not for 
the preparalion.s 1 .see being made, and the number of milliners 
who all eome for me, 1 should believe Ibal they had no Ibonghl of 
marrying me, and that that was the nonsense of the good Jose- 
{diine. However, Mamma has told me so often that a young lady 
should stay in llie convent until she marrie.s that, since slic has 
taken me out, I suppose .losephine was right. 

A carriage has jusl slopped at the door, and Maunua tells me 
t(( eome to her at once. If it were to he the Gentleman! I am not 
dressed, my hand trembles and my heart is beating. I asked my 
wai ling-maid if she knew who \vas with my mother. “ Gerlainl}', 
she said, “ it’s Monsieur C***. " And she laughed. Oh, 1 believe 
'lis he! 1 will he sure l<t come back and relate lo yon what passes, 
'rhere is his name, at any rale. I mu.sl not keep liiin wailing. l''or 
« momcul, adieu 

^ How you will laugh at yoiir poor Cmale! Oh, 1 liave really 
been disgraceful I Bu! you would have been caught jvisl ns 1. 
VJ*1ien 1 wejil in lo Mamma, I saw a gentleman in black standing 
b\ her. 1 liowed to turn as well as 1 c<mUl, and stood still without 
being able to budge an inch. You ran imagine how 1 seruliui/.ed him. 

*• Madame,' lie said lo my mother, as he luiwed to me, “ what 
a charmiug young liul\ ! I feel more than ever the value of your 
kimhic.ss. " At this very detinUe remark, 1 ns as seized Nvilii a fit 
of trembling, so much so that J eould hardly stand ; t found an 
arm-chair mul sal down in it. very red and diseoncrrled. Hardly 
was I there, wiien 1 saw the man at my feet. Your poor Gecire 
Muite lost her head; as Mamma said, 1 was absolutely terrified. 
! jumped lip. nil, .ring a piereing ery, just as I did that day when 



it Iluindered. iMamina hursl out laughing, saying lo me, “ Well! 
what is the mailer with you? Sit down, and give your fool lo 
Monsieur. ” Indeed, my dear friend, Uie gentleman was a shoe- 
maker. I can’t describe to you how ashamed I was; mercifully 
there was no one there hut Mamma. I think that, when I am 
married, I shall give up employing that shoe-maker. 

So much for our wisdom — admit it! Adieu. It is nearly six 
o’clock, and my wailing-maid tells me that I must dress. Adieu, 
my dear Sophie, I love you, just as well as if I were still at tlie 
convent. 

P. S. 1 don’t know by whom to send my letter, so that I shall 
wail until Josdphine comes. 


Paris, 3rd August, 17**. 



LETTER THE SECOND 

The Marquise de Merlcuil to the Vicomle de Vahnonl, 
al the ChMeau de. . . . 

C OME back, my dear Vicomle, come back; whal are you doing, 
what can you be doing, wilb an old aunl, wliose whole pro- 
perly is sellled on youl Set off at once; I have need of you. I have 
an excellent idea, and 1 should like to confide ils execution to you. 
A very few words should suffice; and only too honoured at my 
choice, you ought to come, with enthusiasm, to receive my orders 
on your knees : but you abuse my kindness, even since you have 
ceased to take advantage of it, and between the alternative of an 
eternal hatred and excessive indulgence, your happiness demands 
that my indulgence wins the day. 1 am 'nnlling then to inform 
you of my projects, but swear to me like a faithful cavalier that 
you embark on no other adventure till this one be brought to an 
end. It is worthy of a hero : you will serve both love and ven- 
geance; it will be, in short, one rouerle the more to include in 
your Memoirs ; yes, in your Memoirs, for 1 wish them to be printed, 
■ and I will charge myself with the task of writing them. But let 
us leave that, and come back to what is occupying me. 

Madame de Volanges is marrying her daughter : it is still a 
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secret, but sije imparled it to me yesterday. And whom do you 
think she has chosen for her son-in law? The Comic dc Gercourl. 
Who would have thought llial 1 should ever become Gercourl’s 

cousin? I was furious Well! do you not divine me now? 

Oh, dull brains! Have you forgiven him then the adventure of l!ie 
Inlcndanlc! And I, have 1 not still more cause to complain of Jiim, 
monster that you are? But I will calm myself, and the hope of 
vengeance soothes my soul. 

You Iiave been bored a hundred limes, like myself, by the impor- 
tance which Gercourl sets upon the wife who shall be his, and by 
his fatuous presumption, which leads him to believe he will escape 
the inevitable fate. You know’ his ridiculous prejudice in favour 
of the discretion of blondes. In fact, I w'ould wager, that for all 
that the little Volanges has an income of sixty thousand livres, he 
would never have made this marriage if she had been dark or had 
not been bred at the convent. Let us prove to him then that he is 
but a fool : no doubt he w’il! be made so one of these days; it 
isn’t that of which I am afraid; but ’Iw’ould be pleasant indeed if 
he were to make his t/diui os one! How we should amuse ourselves 
on the day after, W’hen W’e heard him boasting, for he will boast ; 
and then, if you once form this little girl, it would be a rare 
mishap if Gercourl did not become, like another man, the joke of 
all Paris. 

For the rest, the heroine of his new romance merits all your 
attentions ; she is really pretty; she is only fifteen, a rose-bud, 
gauche in truth, incredibly so, and quite without affectation. But 
you men are not afraid of that; moreover, a certain languishing 
glance, which really promises great things. Add to this that I 
exhort you to it : you can only thank me and obey. 

You will receive this letter to-morrow morning. I request that 
to-morrow, at seven o’clock in the evening, you may be with me. 

I shall I’eceive nobody until eight, not even the reigning Cheva- 
lier : he has not head enough for such a mighty piece of work. 
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You see that love does nol blind me. At eight I will grant you 
your liberty, and you shall come back at ten to sup with the fair 
object; for mother and daughter will sup with me. Adieu, it is past 
noon : soon 1 shall have pul you out of my thoughts. 

Paris, 4lh August, 17*'. 
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I.ETTKH THK TIllHt) 

CUciln Voinnges to Sophie Camay 

1 KN0W nolliing as yel, my dear friend. Mamma had a great 
number of people to supper yesterday. In spite of the interest 
I look in regarding them, the men especially, I was far from 
being diverted. Men and women, everybody looked at me mightily, 
and then would whisper to one another, and I saw they were speak- 
ing of me. That made me blush; I could not prevent myself. 
I wish I could have, for I noticed that, when the other women 
were looked at, they did not blush : or perhaps Tis the rouge they 
employ which prevents one seeing the red that is caused by emba- 
rrassment; for it must be very difficult not to blush when a man 
stares at you. 

Wlial made me most uneasy was that I did not know what they 
thought in my regard. I believe, however, that I heard two or 
three limes the word pretty; but I heard very distinctly the word 
gauche; and I think that must be true, for the woman who said 
it is a kinswoman and friend of my mother; she seemed even to 
have suddenly taken a liking to me. She was llie only person who 
spoke to me a little during the evening. We are to sup with her 
tomorrow. 
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I also heard, afler supper, a man who, I am certain, was 
speaking of me, and who said lo another, “ We must lei it ripen; 
this winter we shall see.” It is, perhaps, he who is lo marry me, 
but then it will not be for four months! I should so much like to 
know how it stands. 

Here is Josdphine, and slie tells me she is in a hurry. Yet 1 
must tell you one more of mj' gaacberies. Oh ! I am afraid that 
lady was right ! 

Afler supper they started lo play. I placed myself at Mamma’s 
side; I do not know how it happened, but I fell asleep almost at 
once. I was awakened by a great burst of laughter. I do not 
know if they were laughing at me, but I believe so. Mamma gave 
me permission to retire, and I was greatly pleased. Imagine, it 
was past eleven o’clock. Adieu, my dear Sophie; always love your 
C6cile. I assure you that the world is not so amusing as we 
imagined. 


Paris, 4lh Augnsl 17". 
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LETTER THE FOURTH 


The Vicomte de Valmonl to the Marquise de Merteuil, 

at Paris 

Y oun commands are charming; your fashion of conveying them 
is more gracious slill ; you would make us -in love with des- 
potism. ll is not the first time, as you know, that I have regretted 
that I am no longer your slave : and monster though I be, according 
to you, 1 never recall without pleasure the time when you honoured 
me with sweeter titles. Indeed, I often desire to merit them 
again, and to end by setting, with you, an example of constancy to 
the world. But greater interests call us ; to conquer is our des- 
tiny, we must follow it; perhaps at the end of the course we shall 
meet again; for, may I say it without vexing you, my fairest Mar- 
quise? you follow it at least as fast as I : and since the day when, 
separating for the good of the world, we began to preach the faith 
on our dilTerent sides, it seems to me that, in tliis mission of love, 
you have made more proselytes than 1. 1 know your zeal, your 
ardent fervour ; and if that god of ours judged us by our works, you 
would one day be the patroness of some great city, whilst your 
friend would be at most but a village saint. This language astounds 
you, does it not? But for the last week I hear and speak no other. 
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and iV is lo perfecl myseif in M Uial 1 am forced to disobey you. 

Listen lo me and do not be vexed. Depositary of all the secrets 
of my heart, I will confide lo you the most important project I 
have ever formed. What is it you suggest to me? To seduce 
a young girl, who has seen nothing, knoAvs nothing, who would 
be, so lo speak, delivered defenceless inlo my hands, Avhom a first 
compliment would not fail to intoxicate, and whom curiosity will 
perhaps more readily entice than love. Twenty others can succeed 
and these as well as I. That is not the case in the adventure 
which engrosses me; its success insures me as much glory as 
pleasure. Love, who prepares my crown, hesitates, liimself, 
betwixt the myrtle and the laurel; or rather he will unite them to 
honour my triumph. You yourself, my fair friend, will be seized 
with a holy veneration and will say with enthusiasm, “ Behold a 
man after my own heart! ’’ 

You know the Presidente de Tourvel, her piety, her conjugal 
love, her austere principles. She it is whom 1 am attacking; there 
is the foe meet for me; there the goal at which I dare to aim : 

El si de I'oblcnir, Je n'emporte ie prix 

J'aurai du motns I'lionncur dc J'avoir enlrcprJs. 

One may quote bad verses when a good poet" has written them. 
Y^ou must know then that the President is in Burgund^^ in conse- 
quence of some great law-suit : I hope to make him lose one of 
greater import! His disconsolate beller-half has lo pass here the 
whole term of this distressing widowhood. Mass every day; some 
visits to the poor of the district; morning and evening prayers, 
solitary walks, pious interviews with my old aunt, and sometimes 
a dismal game of whist, must be her sole distractions. I am pre- 
paring some for her which shall be more efficacious. My guardian 
angel has brought me here, for her happiness and my own. Madman 
that I was, I regretted twenty-four hours which I was sacrificing 
to ray respect for the conventions. How 1 should be punished 



if 1 were made lo rclurti lo Paris! Luckily, four arc needed to play 
whist; and ns Uicrc is no one here hut the ctmJ of the place, my 
clernal aunl has pressed me greatly lo sacrifice a few days lo her. 
You can guess llinl I liavc agreed. You cannol imagine iiow she 
has cajoled me since then, above all how edified she is at my 
regularity al prayers and mass. She has no suspicion whal 
divinity I adore. 

Here am 1 then for the last four days, in the throes of a 
doughty passion. You know how keen arc my desires, how I brush 
aside obstacles lo Ibcm : but what you do not know is how soli- 
tude adds ardour to desire. I Iiavc but one idea ; I think of it ail 
day and dream of it all night. It is very necessary that I should 
have this woman, if I would save m3’self from the ridicule of being 
in love with her : for whither may not thwarted desire lead one? 
0 delicious pleasure! I implore thee for my happiness, and above 
all for my repose. How lucky it is for us (hat women defend 
themselves so badly! Else we should be to them no more than 
timid slaves. At present I have a feeling of gratitude for yielding 
women which brings me naturally to your feel. I prostrate myself 
lo implore your pardon, and so conclude this loo long epistle. 

Adieu, my fairest friend, and bear me no malice. 


Al Die Ch.'tleau de. . ., bib August, 17‘*. 



l.ETTKK TIIK FIKTH 

The Marquise de Merteuil io the Vicomle do Valmont 

D o you know, Vicomle, lhal your leller is of an amazing inso- 
lence, and that I haA’e every excuse lo be angry wilh you? 
Bui il has proved clearly io me lhal you have losl your head, and 
lhal alone has saved you from my indignation. Like a generous 
and sympalhelic friend, I forgel my wrongs in order lo concern 
myself wilh your peril; and tiresome though argument be, I give 
way before the need you have of il, at such a lime. 

You, lo have Ihe Pr6sidenle de Tourvel! The ridiculous 
caprice! I recognize there your froward imagination, which knows 
nol how lo desire aught bul whal il believes lo be unallainable. 
Whal is the woman then ? Regular features, if you like, bul no 
expression; passably made, bul lacking grace; and alway dressed 
in a fashion lo sel you laughing, wilh her clusters of fichus on her 
bosom and her body running into her chin! I warn you as a 
friend, you need bul lo have two such women, and all your consid- 
eration will be losl. Remember the day when she collected al 
Sainl-Roch, and when you lhanked roe so for having procured you 
such a spectacle. I think 1 see her slill, giving her hand lo that 
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great gawk with Ihcj long hair, stumbling at every step, with her 
four yards of collecting-bag always over somebody’s head, and 
blushing at every reverence. Who would have said then that you 
would desire this woman? Come, Vicomte, blush too, and be 
yourself again 1 I promise to keep your secret. 

And then, look at the disagreeables which await you! What 
rival have you to encounter? A husband! Are you not humiliated 
at the very word? What a disgrace if you fail! and how little 
glory even if you succeed ! I say more ; expect no pleasure from 
it. Is there ever any with your- prudes? I mean those in good 
faith. Reserved in the very midst of pleasure, Ihey give you but 
a half-enjoyment. That utter self-abandonment, that delirium of 
joy, where pleasure is purified by its excess, those good things of 
love are not known to them. I warn you : in the happiest suppos- 
ition, your Prfisidente will think she-has done everything for you, 
if she treats you as her husband; and in the most tender of con- 
jugal Ute-h't&les you are always two. Here it is even worse; your 
prude is a devote, with that devotion of worthy women which 
condemns them to eternal infancy. Perhaps you will overcome 
that obstacle; but do not flatter yourself that you will destroy it ; 
victorious over the love of God, you will not be so over the fear 
of the Devil ; and when, holding your mistress in your arms, you 
feel her heart palpitate, it will be from fear and not from love. 
Perhaps, if you had known this woman earlier, you would have 
been able to make something of her ; but it is two-and-twenty, and 
has been married nearly two years. Believe me, Vicomte, when 
a woman is so incrusted with prejudice, it is best to abandon her 
to her fate; she will never be anything but a puppet. 

Yet it is for this delightful creature that you refuse to obey me, 
bury yourself in the tomb of your aunt, and renounce the most 
enticing of adventures, and withal one so admirably suited to do 
you honour. By what fatality then must Gercourt always hold 
some advantage over you? Well, I am writing to you without 



temper : but, for the nonce, I am templed to believe that you don't 
merit your reputation; I am temped, above all, to withdraw my 
confidence from you. 1 shall never gel used to telling my secrets 
to the lover of Madame de Tourvcl. 

I must let you know, however, that the little Volangcs has 
already turned one head. Young Danceny is wild about her. He 
sings duels with her; and really, she sings belter than a school- 
girl should. They must rehearse a good many duels, and I think 
that she lakes nicely to the unison; but this Danceny is a child, 
who will w'aste his lime in making love and will never finish. The 
liltle person, on her side, is shy enough; and in any event it will be 
much less amusing than you could have made it : wherefore I am 
in a bad humour and shall certainly quarrel with the Chevalier at 
his next appearance. I advise him to be gentle; for, at this mo- 
ment, it v.Quld cost me nothing to break with him. I am sure that, 
if lhad the sense lo leave him at present, he would be in despair; 
and nothing amuses me so much as a lover’s despair. He would 
call me perfidious, and that word “ perfidious ” has ahvaj's 
pleased me; it is, after the word “ cruel, ” the sweetest lo a 
w'oman’s -ear, and less difficult to deserve . . . Seriously, I shall 
have lo set aboul Ihis rupture. There’s what you are the cause 
of ; so I put it on your conscience ! Adieu. Recommend me lo 
the prayers of your lady President. 


Paris, 7th August, 17“. 



IJIT'IKK THK SIXTH 

The Vicomte de Valmonl to the Marquise de Merteuil 

r|-\ HERE is never a woman then bul abuses the empire she has 
J. known how to seize! And yourself, you whom I have so 
often dubbed my indulgent friend, you have discarded the title and 
are not afraid to attack me in the object of my aflections ! With 
what traits you venture to depict Madame de TourveU... What 
man but would have paid with his life for such insolent boldness? 
What woman other than yourself would have escaped without 
receiving at least an ungracious retort? In mercy, put me not to 
such tests; I will not answer for my power to sustain tliem. In 
the name of friendship, wait until I have had this woman, if you 
wish to revile her. Do you not know that pleasure alone has the 
right to remove the bandage from Love’s eyes? But what am 1 
saying? Has Madame de Tourvel any need of illusion? No; for 
to be adorable, she has only need to be herself. You reproach her 
with dressing badly; I quite agree : all adornment is hurtful to 
her, nothing that conceals her adorns. It is in the freedom of 
her n6glig6 that she is really ravishing. Thanks to the distressing 
heat which we are experiencing, a deshabille of simple stuff permits 
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me lo see her round and supple figure. Only a piece of muslin 
covers her breast; and my furtive but penetrating gaze has already 
seized its enchanting form. Her face, say you, has no expression. 
And what should it express, in moments when nothing speaks lo 
her heart? No, doubtless, she has not, like our coquettes, that 
false glance, which is sometimes seductive and always deceives. 
She knows not how lo gloss over the emptiness of a phrase hy a 
studied smile, and although she has the loveliest teeth in the 
world, she never laughs, except when she is amused. But you 
should see, in some frolicsome game, of what a frank and inno- 
cent gaiety she will present the image ! Near some poor wretch 
whom she is eager lo succour, what a pure joy and compas- 
sionate kindness her gaze denotes! You should see, above all, 
how, at the least word of praise or flattery, her heavenly face is 
tinged with the touching embarrassment of a modesty that is not 
feigned!... She is a prude and devout, and so you judge her lo 
he cold and inanimate? I think very differently. What amazing 
sensihilily she must have, that it can reach even her husband, and 
that she can always love a person who is always absent? What 
stronger proof would you desire? Yet I have been able lo procure 
another. 

1 directed her walk in such a manner that a ditch had lo be 
crossed; and, although she is very agile, she is even more timid. 
You can w'ell believe how much a prude fears lo cross the ditch 1 
She was obliged lo trust herself lo me. I held this modest jwoman 
in my arms. Our preparations and the passage of my old aunt 
had caused the playful devote .to peal, with laughter ; but when I 
had once taken hold of her, by a happy awkwardness our arms 
were interlaced. I pressed her breast against my own ; and in this 
short interval, 1 fell her heart beat faster. An amiable flush suf- 
fused her face; and her modest embarrassment taught me well 
enough that her heart bad throbbed with love and not-wilb fear. 
My aunt, however, was deceived, as you are, and said, “ The 
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child was fi’ighlened, " but Ihc charming candour of the child 
did not permit her to lie, and she answered naively, “ Oh no, 
but....” Thai alone was an illumination. From that moment 
the sweetness of hope has succeeded to my cruel uncertainly. I 
shall possess this woman; I shall steal her from the husband who 
profanes her : I will even dare ravish her from the God whom she 
adores. What delight, to be in turn the object and the victor of 
her remorse! Far be it from me to destroy the prejudices which 
sway her mind ! They will add to my happiness and my triumph. 
Let her believe in virtue, and sacrifice it to me; let the idea of 
falling terrify her, without preventing her fall; and may she, 
shaken by a thousand terrors, forget them, vanquish them only in 
my arms. Then, I agree, let her say to me, “I adore thee;” she, 
alone among women, is worthy to pronounce these words. I shall 
be truly the God whom she has preferred. 

Let us be candid : in our arrangements, as cold as they are fa- 
cile, what we call happiness is hardly even a pleasure. Shall I tell 
you? I thought my heart was withered ; and finding nothing left 
but my senses, I lamented my premature old age. Madame de 
Tourvel has restored to me the charming illusions of youth. With 
her I have no need of pleasure to be happy. The only thing 
which frightens me is the lime which this adventure is going to 
take; for I dare leave nothing to chance. ’Tis in vain I recall my 
fortunate audacities; I cannot bring myself to pul them in practice 
here. To become truly happy, I require her to give herself; and 
that is not a slight affair. 

I am sure that you admire my prudence. I have not yet pro- 
nounced the word “ love; ” but we h.ave already come to those of 
confidence and interest. To deceive her as little as possible, and 
above all to counteract the effect of stories which might come to 
her ears, I have myself told her, as though in self-accusation, of 
some of my most notorious trails. You would laugh to see the 
candour with which she lectures me. She wishes, she says, to 
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convert me. She has no suspicion as yet of what it will cost her to 
try. She is far from thinking, that in pleading, to use her own 
words, for Ihe unfortunales I have mined, she speaks in anticipation 
in her own cause. This idea struck me 3 'csterday in the midst of one 
of her dissertations, and I could not resist the pleasure of inter- 
rupting her to tell her that she spoke like a prophet. Adieu, my 
fairest of friends. You see that 1 am not lost beyond all hope of 
return. 

P. S. By the way, that poor Chevalier — has he killed himself 
from despair? Truly, you are a hundredfold naughtier person than 
myself, and you would humiliate me if I had any vanity. 

At the Chdtteau de.... 9lh August, 17**. 



LKTTER THE S1?VRNTH 
Cicilc VoJanges to Sophie Camny. 

I F I have lolcl you nothing aboul my inan-iage, il is because I 
know no more aboul il lhan I did Ihe first day. I am accus- 
toming myself lo think no more of it, and I am quite satisfied 
with my manner of life. I study much at my singing and my 
harp; it seems lo me that I like them better since I have no longer 
a master, or perhaps it is because I have a belter one. M. le Che- 
valier Danceny, the gentleman of whom I told you, and with 
whom I sang at Madame de Merleuil’s, is kind enough lo come here 
every day, and lo sing with me for whole hours. He is extremely 
amiable. He sings like an angel, and composes very pretty airs, 
lo which he also does the words. Il is a great pity that he is a 
Knight of Malta ! Il seems lo me that, if he were lo marry, his 
wife would be very happy. , . He has a charming gentleness. He 
never has the air of paying you a compliment, and yet everything 
he says flatters you. He lakes me up conslanlty, now aboul my 
music, now about something else ; but he mingles his criticisms 
with so much gaiety and interest, that it is impossible not lo be 
grateful for them. If he only looks at you, it seems as though he 
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were sayiog somelhlng gracious. Added lo all that, he is very 
obliging. For instance, yesterday he was invited to a great con- 
cert; he preferred to spend the whole evening at Momma's. That 
pleased me very much ; for, when he is not here, nobody talks lo 
me, and I bore myself: whereas, when he is here, we sing and talk 
together. He and Madame de Merleuil are the only two persons I 
find amiable. But adieu, my dearest friend; I have promised lo 
learn for to-day a little air with a very difficult accompaniment, and 
I would not break my word. 1 am going to practise it until he 
comes. 


Paris, 7lh August, 17**. 



I.ETTER THE EIGHTH 


The Pr6sidente de Toun'el lo Madame de Volanges 

N o one, Madame, can be more sensible than I lo the confidence 
you show in me, nor lake a keener inleresl in Ihe eslab- 
lishmenl of Mademoiselle de Volanges. ll is, indeed, from my 
whole liearl llial I wish her a happiness of which I make no doubl 
she is worlhy, and which your prudence will secure. I do nol 
know M. le Comte de Gercourl; but being honoured by your 
choice, I cannot but form a favourable opinion of him. ' I confine 
.myself, Madame, to wishing for this marriage a success as assured 
as my own, which is equally your handiwork, and for which each 
fresh day adds to my gratitude. May the happiness of your 
daughter be the reward of that which you have procured for me ; 
and may the best of friends be also the happiest of mothers ! 

1 am really grieved that I cannot offer you by word of mouth 
the homage of this sincere wish, nor make the acquaintance of Ma- 
demoiselle de Volanges so soon as I should wish. After having 
known your truly maternal kindness, I have a right lo hope from 
her the tender friendship of a sister. I beg you, Madame, lo be 
so good as lo ask this from her in my behalf, while I wail until I 
have the opportunity of deserving it. 



I expect to remain in the country all the lime of M. de Tour- 
vel’s absence. I have taken advantage of this leisure to enjoy and 
profit by the society of the venerable Madame de Rosemonde. 
This lady is always charming; her great age has deprived her of 
nothing ; she retains all her memory and sprighlliness. Her body 
alone is eighty-four years old; her mind is only twenty. 

Our seclusion is enlivened by her nephew, the Vicomle de 
Valmonl, who has cared to devote a few day to us. I knew him 
only by his reputation, which gave me small desire to make his 
acquaintance ; but he seems to me to be belter than that. Here, 
where he is not spoilt by the hubbub of the world, he talks ration- 
ally with extraordinary ease, and excuses himself for his errors 
with rare candour. He speaks to me with much confidence, and 
I preach to him with great severity. You, who know him, will 
admit that it would be a fine conversion to make ; but I suspect, 
in spile of his promises, that a week of Paris will make him forget 
all my sermons. His sojourn here will be at least so much saved 
from his ordinary course of conduct; and I think, from his fashion 
of life, that what he can best do is to do nothing at all. He knows 
that I am engaged in WTiting to you and has charged me to pre- 
sent you with his respectful homage. Pray accept my own also, 
with the goodness that I know in you; and never doubt the sincere 
sentiments with which 1 have the honour to be etc. 


At the Chateau de — , 9lh August, 17**. 



LETTER THE NINTH 


Madame de Volangcs to the Pr6sidente de Toiirvel 

I HAVE never doubled, my fair and youthful friend, either of the 
kindness which you iiave for me, or of llie sincere interest 
which you take in all that concerns me. It is not- to elucidate that 
point, which I hope is settled between us, that 1 reply to your 
reply: hut I cannot refrain from having a talk witi> you on the 
subject of the Vicomte de Valmonl. 

- I did not expect, I confess, ever to come across that name in 
your letters. Indeed, what can there be in common between you 
and him? You do not know this man; where should you have 
obtained any idea of the soul of a libertine? You speak to me of 
his rare candour : yes, indeed, the candour of Valmont must be 
most rare. Even more false and dangerous than he is amiable and 
seductive, never since his extreme youth has he taken a step or 
uttered a word without having some end in view which was either 
dishonourable or criminal. My dear, you know me; you know 
whether, of all the virtues which I try to acquire, charity be not 
the one which I cherish the most. So that, if Valmont were led 
away by vehemence of his passions; if, like a thousand others, he 



of the country? If you were to spy upon his proceedings, I am 
sure you would discover that he only came there to have a more 
convenient shelter for some black deed he is contemplating in the 
neighbourhood. But, as it is impossible to remedy iJie evil, let 
us be content by ourselves avoiding it. 

Farewell, my lovely friend ; at present the mariage of my 
daughter is a little delayed. The Comte de GercoUrt ; whom 
we expected from day to day, tells me that his regiment is 
ordered to Corsica; and as military operations are still afoot, it 
will be impossible for him to absent himself before the winter. 
This vexes me ; but it causes me to hope that we shall have the 
pleasure of seeing you at the wedding; and I was sorry that it was 
to have taken place Avilhout you. Adieu ; I am, unreservedly and 
without compliment, entirely yours. 

P. S. Recall me to the recollection of Madame de Rosemonde, 
whom I always love as dearly as she deserves. 


Paris, 11 Ih August, 17**. 



LETTER THE TENTH 


The Marquise de Mcrtcuil lo the Vicomlc do Valinoni 

Y icomte, are you angry with me? Or arc yo»i, Indcetli dead i 
Or, whal would nol be unlike Ibal, arc you living only for 
your Presidenle? This woman, who has reslorcd you the ilT 
usions of youth, w'lW soon reslore you also ils ridiculous prejudices. 
Here you are already luuid and a slave ; you might ns well he 
amorous. You renounce y'our fortunate audacities. Behold you 
then conducting yourself without principles, and trusting all to 
hazard, or rather lo caprice. Do you no longer remember that 
love, like medicine, is nothing hut the art of assisting nature? 
You sec that 1 heal you with your own arms , but I will nol plume 
myself on that : it is indeed beating a man when he is down. She 
must give herself, you tell me. Ah, no doubt, she must ; she 
will give herself like the others, with this diflerence, that it will 
be with a bad grace. 

But if the end is that she should give herself, the true w’ay is 
lo begin by taking her. This absurd distinction is indeed a true 
sign of love’s madness! I say love; for you are in love. To 
speak lo you otherwise would be to cheat you, it would be lo hide 
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lender he is ! how exccllenlly is he made for love ! how well he 
knows how lo feel intensely! Il makes my head reel. Seriously, 
the perfect happiness which he derives from being loved by me 
gives me a real attachment for him. 

The very same day upon which I wrote lo you that I was going 
to promote a rupture, how happy I made him I Yet I was mightily 
occupied, when they announced him, about the means of pulling 
him in despair. Was il reason or caprice : he never seemed lo me 
so fine. I nevertheless received him with temper. He hoped lo 
pass two hours with me, before the lime when my door would be 
open lo everybody. 1 told him that I was going out : he asked me 
whither I was going; 1 refused lo tell him. He insisted; “ Where 
I shall not have your company, ” I answered acidly. Luckily for 
himself, he stood as though petrified by this answer; for had he 
said a word, a scene would infallibly have ensued which would 
have led to the projected rupture. Astonished by his silence, I 
cast my eyes upon him, with no other intention, upon my oath, than 
to see what countenance he would shew. I discovered on that 
charming face that sorrow, at once so lender and so profound, lo 
which, you yourself have admitted, it is so difficult lo resist. 
Like causes produce like effects : I was vanquished a second 
lime. 

From that moment, I was only busy in finding a means of pre- 
venting him from having, a grievance against me. “ I am going 
out on business, said I, with a somewhat gentler air; “ nay, 
even on business which concerns you; but do not question me 
urlher. I shall sup at home; return, and you shall know all. 

At this he recovered the power of speech; bull did not permit bim 
to use it. I am in great haste, ” I continued; “ leave me, until 
tins evening. ” He kissed my hand and went away. 

1 a compensate him, perhaps lo compensate myself, 

decide to acquaint him with my petite ma/son, of which he had 
no suspicion. I called my faithful Victoire. I have my head-ache; 



1 am gone lo bed, for all my household; and left alone al Iasi 
wUh my Trusty, whilst she disguises herself as a lackey, I don 
Ihe costume of a wailing-maid. She next calls a hackney-coach 
lo the gale of my garden, and behold us on our way! Arrived 
in this temple of love, 1 chose the most gallant of d^shabitles. 
This one is delicious; it is my own invention : it lets nothing be 
seen and yet allows you lo divine all. I promise you a pattern of 
it for your Prt'sidenle, when you have rendered her worthy to 
wear it. 

After these preliminaries, whilst Vicloire busies herself with 
other details, I read a chapter of Le Sopha, a letter of H(5loIse 
and two Tales of La Fontaine, in order lo rehearse the dilTerenl 
tones which I would assume. Meantime, my Chevalier arrives at 
my door with his accustomed zeal. My porter denies him, -and 
informs, him that I am ill: incident the first. Al the same lime he 
hands him a note from me, but not in my hand-writing, after my 
prudent rule. He opens it and secs written therein in Victoire’s 
hand: “Al nine o’clock, punctually, on the Boulevard, in front of 
the cafds . " Thither he betakes himself, and there a little lackey 
whom he does not know, whom he believes, al least, that he does 
-not know, for of course it was Vicloire, comes and informs him that 
he must dismiss his carriage and follow her. All this romanlique 
promenade helped all the more lo heal his mind, and a hot head 
is by no means undesirable. At last he arrives, and love , and 
amazement produced in him a veritable enchantment. To give him 
lime lo recover, we strolled out for a while in the little wood ; then 
I look him back again lo the house. He sees, al first, two covers 
laid ; then a bed prepared. We pass into the boudoir, which was 
richly adorned. There, half pensively, half in sentiment, I threw 
my arms round him, and fell on my knees. 

“O my friend,” said I, “in my desire lo reserve the surprise 
of this moment for you, I reproach myself with having grieved 
you with a pretence of ill-humour; with having been able, for an 
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instant, to veil my heart to your gaze. Pardon me my wrongs : 
the strength of my love shall expiate them.” 

You may judge of the effect of this sentimental oration. The 
happy Chevalier lifted me up, and my pardon was sealed on that 
very same ottoman where you and I once sealed so gallantly, and ^ 
in like fashion, our eternal rupture. 

As we had six hours to pass together, and I had resolved to 
make all this time equally delicious for him, I moderated his 
transports, and brought an amiable coquetry to replace tenderness. 

I do not think that I have ever been at so great pains to please, 
nor that I have ever been so pleased with myself. After supper, 
by turns cbildish and reasonable, sensible and gay, even libertine at 
limes, it was my pleasure to look upon him as a sultan in the 
heart of his seraglio, of which 1 was by turn the different favourites. 

In fact, his repealed acts of homage, although always received by 
the same woman, were ever received by a different mistress. 

Finally, at the approach of day, we were obliged to separate ; 
and whatever he might say, or even do, to prove to me the contrary, 
he had as much need of separation as he had little desire of it. 

At the moment when we left the house, and for a last adieu, 1 took 
the key of Ibis abode of bliss, and giving it into his hands : “ I had 
it but for you, ” said I ; “ it is right that you should be its master. 

It is for him who sacrifices to have the disposition of the temple. ” 
By such a piece of adroitness, I anticipated him from the reflexions 
which might have been suggested to him, by the possession, always 
suspicious, of a peliie maison. I know him well enough to be sure 
that he will never make use of it except for me ; and if the whim 
seized me to go there without him, I have a second key. He 
would at all costs fix a day for return ; but I love him still too 
well, to care to exhaust him so soon. One must not permit one’s 
self excesses, except with persons whom one wishes soon to leave. 
He does not know that himself ; but happily for him, I have know- 
ledge for two. 


So 



1 perceive that il is three o’clock in the morning, and that I have 
written a volume, with the intention but to write a word. Such is 
the charm of constant friendship : 'tis on account of that, that you 
are always he whom I love the best; but, in truth, the Chevalier 
pleases me more. 

Paris, 12lh August, IT". 
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LETTER THE ELEVENTH 

The Prdsidentc de Toun'el to Madame de Volanges. 

Y our severe Idler would have alqrjned me, Madame, if happily 
I had not found here more causes for security than you give 
me for being afraid. This redoublahle M. de Valmonl who must 
be Ihe terror of every woman, seems to have laid down his murder- 
ous arms before coming to this cbhlcau. Far from forming any 
projects there, he has not even advanced any pretensions ; and the 
quality of an amiable man, which even his enemies accord him, 
almost disappears here, to be superseded by that of frank good- 
nature. 

It is apparently the country air Avhich has brought about this 
miracle. What I can assure you is that, being constantly with me, 
even seeming to lake pleasure in my company, he has not let fall 
one word which resembles love, not one of those phrases which 
all men permit themselves, without having, like him, what is 
required to justify them. He never compels one to that reserve 
which every woman who respects herself is forced to maintain 
nowadays, in order to repress the men who encircle her. He 
knows how not to abuse the gaiety which he inspires. He is 
perhaps somewhat of a flatterer; but it is with so much delicacy, 
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that he would accustom modesty itself to praise. In short, if I 
had a brother, I should desire him to be smih as M. de Valmont 
reveals himself here. Perhaps, many women would ask a more 
marked gallantry from him ; and I admit that I owe him infinite 
thanks for knowing how to judge me so well as not to confound 
me with them. 

Doubtless, this portrait differs mightily from that which you 
send me : and in spite of that, neither need contradict the other, if 
one compares the dates. He confesses himself that he has committed 
many faults ; and some others will have been fathered On him. 
But I have met few men who spoke of virtuous women with greater 
respect, I might almost say enthusiasm. You teach me that at 
least in this matter he is no deceiver. His conduct towards 
Madame de Merteuil is a proof of this. He talks much to us of 
her, and it is always with so much praise, and with the air of so 
true an attachment, that I believed, until I received your letter, 
that what he called the friendship between the two was actually 
love. I reproach myself for this hasty judgment, Avherein I was 
all the more wrong, in that he himself has often been at pains 
to justify her. 1 confess that I look for cunning what was honest 
sincerity on his part. I do not know, but it seems to me a man 
w'ho is capable of so persistent a friendship for a woman so 
estimable cannot be a libertine beyond salvation. I am for the 
rest, ignorant as to whether we owe tiie quiet manner of life 
which he leads here to any projects he cherishes in the vicinity, 
as you assume. There are, indeed, eerlain amiable women near 
us, but he rarely goes abroad, except in the morning, and then he 
tells us that it is to shoot. It is true that he rarely brings back 
®uy game ; but he assures us that he is not a skilful sportsman. 
Moreover, what he may do without, causes me little anxiety ; and if 
I desired to know, it would only be in order to be convinced of 
your opinion or to bring you back to mine. 

As to your suggestion to me to endeavour to cut short the stay 
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which M. de Valmonl proposes to make here, it seems lo me very 
difficult lo dare to ask his aunt not lo have her nephew in her 
house, the more so in that she is very fond of him. I promise 
you, however, but only out of deference and not for any need, lo 
seize any opportunity of making this request, either lo her or lo 
himself. As for myself, M. de Tourvel is aware of my project of 
remaining here until his return, and he would he astonished, and 
rightly so, at my frivolity, w'ere I to change my mind. 

These, Madame, are my very lengthy explanations : but 1 
thought I owed it lo truth lo bear my testimony in M. de Valmonl's 
favour ; it seems to me he stood in great need of it with you. I 
am none the less sensible of the friendship which dictated your 
counsels. To that also I am indebted for your obliging remarks to 
me on the occasion of the delay as lo your daughter's marriage. 
I thank you for them most sincerely: but however great the pleasure 
which 1 promise myself in passing those moments with you, I would 
sacrifice them with a good will to my desire lo know Mile, de 
Yolanges more speedily happy, it, indeed, she could ever be more 
so than with a mother so deserving of all her afieclion and respect. 
I share with her those two sentiments which attach me to you, 
and I pray you kindly lo receive my assurance of them. 

I have the honour to be, etc. 

At the Chateau de. . . , 13lh August, 17**. 
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C^cilc Volanges to the Marquise de Mcrteuil. 


M amma, is indisposed, Madame; she cannot leave the house, and I 
must keep her company : I shall not, therefore, have the 
honour of accompanying you to the Opera. I assure you that I do 
not regret the performance nearly so much as not to be with you. 
I pray that you will be convinced of this. I love you so much! 
Would you kindly tell M. le Chevalier Danceny that I have not the 
selection of which he spoke to me, and that if he can bring it to 
me to-morrow, it will give me great pleasure? If he comes to-day, 
he will be told that we are not at home ; but that is because 
Mamma cannot receive anybody I hope that she will be better 
to-morrow. 

I have the honour to be, etc. 


Paris, 13lh August, I7‘*. 



l.KTTKK THE TIHUTEl^NTH 


The Marquise de Merteuil lo Cdcile Vofnnges. 

I AM mosl grieved, my pretty one, both at being deprived of Ibe 
pleasure of seeing you, and at Ibc cause of this privation. I 
hope that the opportunity will recur. I will acquit myself of your 
commission with the Chevalier Danceny, who will certainly he 
distressed lo hear of your Mamma’s sickness. If she can receive 
me to-morrow, 1 will come and keep her company. She and I 
will assault the Chevalier de Bellerochc at piquet, and while we win 
his money, we shall have the additional pleasure of hearing you 
sing with your amiable master, lo whom I will suggest it. If this 
is convenient lo your Mamma and lo you, 1 can answer for myself 
and my l%vo cavaliers. Adieu, my pretty one; my compliments to 
dear Madame de Volangcs. I kiss you mosl tenderly. 


Paris, 13th August, 17". 



l.byn'KR THE FOURTEENTH 
C6cile Volanges to Sophie Camay. 


r DID not write to you yesterday, my dear Sophie, but it was not 
1 pleasure wliich was the cause ; of that I can assure you. 
Mamma was ill, and I did not leave her all day. In the evening, 
when I retired, I had no heart for anything at all, and I went to 
bed very quickly, to make sure that the day was done ; never have 
I passed a longer. It is not that I do not love Mamina dearly ; bul„ 
I do not know what it was. I was to have gone to the Opera with 
Madame de Merteuil ; the Chevalier Danceny was to lave een 
there. You know well that they are the two persons whom I like 
best. When the hour arrived when I should have been there, my 
heart was sore in spite of me. I did not care or anything and I 

cried, and cried, without being able to stop myself. 
had gone to bed, and could not see me. I am quite sure that the 
Chevdier Danceny will have been sorry loo, but he will have been 
amused by the spectacle, and by everybody; lhals very diflerenL 
Luckily, Mamma is belter to-day, and Madame de Merleui 
is coming with somebody else and the Chevalier Danceny; but 
she always comes very late, Madame de Merteuil ; and when 
one is so long all by one's self, it is very tiresome. It is not yet 
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eleven o’clock. It is (rue lhal I must play on my harp; and 
Ihen my loileUe will lake me some lime, for I want my hair to be 
done nicely lo-day. I Ihink Mother Perp6lue is right and lhal one 
becomes a coquette as soon as one enters Ibe world. I have never 
bad such a desire to look pretty as during the last few days, and I 
find I am not as much so as I Iboughl ; and then, by the side of 
women who use rouge, one loses much. Madame de Merleuil, for 
instance ; I can see lhal all the men think her prettier than me : 
lhal does not vex me much, because she is so fond of me ; and 
then she assures me lhal the Chevalier Danceny thinks I am prettier 
than she. It is very nice of her to have told m& lhal ! She even 
seemed to be pleased al il. Well, lhat’s a thing I can’t understand 1 
It’s because she likes me so much! And he!.... Oh, lhal gives 
me so much pleasure! I think loo lhal only lo look al him is 
enough lo make one prellier? I should look al him always, if I did 
not fear lo meet his eyes : for every lime lhal lhal happens lo me, 
il puls me out of countenance, and seems as though il hurt me ; 
bul no mailer I 

Adieu, my dear friend : I am going lo make my toilette, I love 
you as dearly as ever. 


Paris, 14lh August, l7“. 
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LKT’I’KR THE FIK'IMOfCNTH 
The Vicomic de Valmont to (he Marquise de Merleuil. 

I T is very nice of you not. lo abandon me to niy sod fale. The 
life I lead here is reallj' fatiguing, from the excess of its repose 
and its insipid monotony. Reading your letter and the details of 
your charming day, I was tempted a score of times lo invent some 
business, to fly to your feet, and beg of you an infidelity, in my 
favour, to your Chevalier, who, after all, docs not merit his 
happiness. Do you know that you have made me jealous of him ? 
Why talk to me of an eternal rupture? I abjure that vow, uttered 
in a moment of frenzy: we should not have been worthy to make 
it, had we meant to keep it. Ah, that 1 might one day avenge 
myself, in your arms, for the involuntary vexation which the 
happiness of your Chevalier has caused me! I am indignant, I 
confess, when I think that this man, without reasoning, without 
giving liimself the least trouble, but quite stupidly following the 
instinct of his heart, should find a felicity to which 1 cannot attain. 
0 I will trouble it I.... Promise me that I shall trouble it. You 
yourself, are you not humiliated? You take the trouble to deceive 
him, and he is happier than you. You believe he is in your chains! 
It is, indeed, you, who are in his. He sleeps tranquilly, whilst 
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you walch over his pleasures. Whal move would his slav'e do? 

Lislen,mylovely friend: solongasyou divideyourselfamongmany, 
1 have not the least jealousy : I sec then in your lovers only the success- 
ors of Alexander, incapable of preserving amongst them all that em- 
pire over which I reigned alone. But that you should give yourself 
entirely to one of them ! That another man should exist as fortunate as 
myself ! 1 will not sufler it; do not hope that I shall suffer it. Either 
lake me back, or, at least, lake someone else; and do not betray, by an 
exclusive caprice, Iheinviolalebond of friendship which wchave sworn. 

It is quite enough, no doubt, that I should have to complain of 
love. You see, 1 lend myself to your ideas, and confess my errors. 
In fact, if to be in love is to be unable to live without possessing the 
object of one’s desire, to sacrifice to it one’s lime, one’s pleasures, 
one’s life, I am very really in love. I am no more advanced for 
that. I should not even have anything at all to tell you of in this 
matter, but for an incident which gives me much food for reflexion, 
and as to which I know not yet whether 1 must hope or fear. 

You know my chasseur, a treasure of intrigue, and a real valet 
of comedy ; you can imagine that his instructions bade him to fall 
in love with the waiting-maid, and make the household drunk. 
The knave is more fortunate than I : he has already succeeded. 
He has just discovered that Madame de Tourvel has charged one of 
her people to inform himself as to my behaviour, and even to follow 
me in my morning expeditions, as far as he could without being 
observed. What is this woman’s pretension? Thus then the most 
modest of them all yet dares do things which we should hardly 

venture to permit ourselves. 1 swear S But before I think of 

avenging myself for this feminine ruse, let us occupy ourselves over 
methods of turning it to our advantage. Hitherto, these excursions 
which are suspected have had no object; needs must I give them 
one. This deserves all my attention, and 1 take leave of you to 
ponder upon it. Farewell, my lovely friend. 

Still at the Ch&teau de . . . , 15th August, 17**. 
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LETTKR THE SIXTEI5NTII 
Cdcile Volanges to Sophie Camay. 

A h, my Sophie, I have a heap of news! I ought not, perhaps, 
to tell you; hut I must talk to someone; it is stronger than If 
This Chevalier Danccny. . . I am so perturbed that I can hardly 
write : I do not know where to begin. Ever since I related to you 
(he sweet evening which I passed at Mamma s, with him and 
Madame de Merteuil, I have said no more about him to you : it is 
because I did not want to speak of him to anybody; but I was 
thinking of him constantly. Since then he has grown so sad oh, 
sad I sad! — that it gave me pain; and when I asked him why, he 
answered that it was not so ; but I could well see that it was. 
Finally, yesderday he was even sadder than ordinarily. This did 
not prevent him from having the kindness to sing with me as usual , 
but every time that he looked at me it gripped my heart. When 
we had finished singing, he went to shut up my harp in its case ; 
and returning the key to me, begged me to play again that evening 
when I was alone. I had no suspicion of anything at all ; I did 
not even want to play : but he begged me so earnestly that I told 
him yes. He, certainly, had his motive. In effect, when I had 
retired to my room and my wailing-maid had gone, I went to get 
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my harp. In the slrings I found a lellcr, simply folded, with no 
seal, and il was from him. Ah, if you knew all he asks of me! 
Since 1 have read his Idler, I feel so much delight lhal I can 
think of nothing else. 1 read il four times straight off, and then 
shut it up in my desk. I knew il by heart; and, when I was in 
bed, I repealed il so often that I had no thought to steep. As soon 
as 1 shut my eyes, I saw him there; he told me himself alt that I 
had just read. I did not gel to steep till quite late; and, as soon 
as I was awake (il was still Jquite early), I went to gel his letter 
and read il again at my ease. I carried il to bed with me, and then 
I kissed it as if.... Perhaps I did wrong to kiss a letter like lhal, 
but I could not clieck myseif. 

At present, my dear friend, if I am very happy, I am also much 
embarrassed; for assuredly, I ought not to reply to this letter. I 
know lhal I should not, and yel he asks me to ; and, if I do not 
reply, I am sure he will be sad again. All the same, it is very 
unfortunate for him! What do you advise me to do? Bui you 
can no more tell than I. I have a great desire to speak of il to 
Madame de Merlcuil, who is so fond of me. I sliould indeed like 
lo console him; but I should not like to do anything wrong. We 
are always recommended lo cherish a kind heart! and then they 
forbid us lo follow its inspiration, directly there is question of a 
man! That is not just either. Is not a man our neighbour as 
a woman, if not more so? For, after all, has not one one’s father 
as well as one’s mother, one’s brother as well as one’s sister? The 
husband is still something extra. Nevertheless, if I were lo do 
something which was not right, perhaps M. Danceny himself would 
no longer have a good opinion of me ! Oh, rather than lhal, I 
would sooner see him sad ; and then, besides, 1 shall always have 
lime enough. Because he wrote yesterday, I am not obliged to 
write to-day : I shall be sure lo see Madame de Merteuil this 
evening, and, if I have the courage, I will tell her all. If I only 
do what she tells me, I shall have nothing lo reproach myself with. 
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And Ihen, perhaps, she will lell me lhal. 1 may answer him a lilile, 
so lhal he need nol be so sadl Oh, I am in great trouble! 

Farewell, my dear friend ; lell me, all the same, what you Ihink. 



l.K'n'KH rilK SKVKN TKK.NTII 


The Chcvnlior Donceny fo Vnlnngcs. 

B EFom: succumbing, MnilemoiscUc, to llic pleasure, or, shall I 
say, Ihc necessity of writing to you, I commence by imploring 
you to hear me. I feel that, to be bold cnougb to declare my 
sentiments, I have need of indulgence ; did 1 but wish to justify 
them, it would be u.scle.ss to me. Wbal am 1 , about to do, after 
all, save to show you your handiwork? And what have 1 to tell 
you, that my eyes, my embarrassment, my conduct and even niy 
silence have not told you already? And why should you lake 
offence at a sentiment to which you have given birth ? Emanating 
from you, it is worthy to be offered to you; if it is ardent as my 
soul, it is pure as your own. Sball it be a crime to have known 
how to appreciate your charming face, your seductive talents, your 
enchanting graces, and that touching candour which adds inestimable 
value to qualities already so precious? No, without a doubt; bul 
without being guilty, one may be unhappy; and that is the fate 
which awaits me if you refuse to accept n\y homage. It is the first 
that my heart has offered. Bul for you, I should have been, not 
happj, but tranquil. I have seen you, repose has fled far away 
from me, and my happiness is insecure. Yet you are surprised 



at my sadness ; you ask me its cause : sometimes, I have even 
thought to see that it affected you. All, speak but a word and my 
felicity will be your handiwork ! But, before you pronounce it, 
remember that one word can also fill the cup of my misery. Be 
then the arbiter of my destiny. Through you I am to be eternally 
happy or wretched. In what dearer hands can I commit an interest 
of such importance? 

1 shall end as I have begun, by imploring your indulgence. I 
have begged you to hear me ; I will dare more, I will pray you to 
reply to me. A refusal would lead me to think that you were 
offended and my heart is a witness that my respect is equal to my love. 

P.S. You can make use, to send a reply, of the same method 
which 1 employed to bring this letter into your hands ; it seems to 
me ns convenient as it is secure. 


Paris, 18lh August, 17“. 



l.KTl'Kfl Till*: KKIHTKKNTH 


C^cile Volanges to Sophie Camay. 

HAT, Sophie! You blame me in advance for whal I am about 
TT to do! I had already enough anxiety, and here you are 
increasing it. Clearly, you say, I ought not to answer. You speak 
with great confidence; and besides, you do not know exactly how 
things are; you are not here to see. I am sure that, were you in 
my place, you would act like me. Assuredly, as a general rule, one 
ought not to reply ; and you can see from my letter of yesterday 
that I did not want to either : but the thing is, I do not think 
anyone has ever found herself in quite my case. 

And still to be obliged to lake my decision all unaided ! Madame 
de Merleuil, whom I counted on seeing yesterday evening, did not 
come. Everything conspires against me ; it is through her that 1 
know him 1 It is almost always with her that 1 have seen him, that 
I have spoken to him. It is not that I have any grudge against 
her; but she leaves me just in the embarrassing moment. Oh, 1 
am greatly to be pitied ! 

Imagine ! He came here yesterday just as he used to. I was so 
confused that I dared not look at him. He could not speak to me, 
because Mamma was there. 1 quite expected that he would be 
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grieved, when he should find lhal I had nol wrillcn lo him. I did 
not know what face lo wear. A moment. laler he asked me if I 
should like him lo bring me m3' harp. M}' heart beat so quick, 
that it was as much as I could do lo answer yes. When he came 
back, it was even, worse. I onl}' looked at him for a second. He — he 
did nol look at me, bul he had such a look that one would have 
bought him ill. It made me very unhappy. He began lo tune myt 
harp, and afterwards, •coming close to mo, he said, “ Ah, Made- 
moiselle !”.... He only said Hiese Iwo words ; but it was wilh 
such an accent lhal I was quite overwhelmed. I struck Ihe first 
chords on my harp wilhoul knowing what I was doing. Mamma 
asked me if we were nol going lo sing. He excused himself, saying 
lhal he was nol feeling well, and I, who had no excuse — I had lo 
sing. I could have wished lhal I had never had a voice. I chose 
purposely an air which I did not know ; for I was quite sure lhal I 
could nol sing anything, and was afraid that something would be 
noticed. Luckily, there came a visit, and as soon as I heard the 
carriage wheels, I stopped, and begged him lo lake away my harp. 

I was very much afraid lest he should leave at the same lime ; but 
he came back. 

Whilst Mamma and the lady who had arrived were talking 
together, I wanted lo look at him again for one instant. I met his 
eyes, and it was impossible forme lo turn away my own. A moment 
laler, I saw the tears rise, and he was obliged lo turn away in 
order itol lo be observed. For an instant I could no longer hold 
myself in ; I fell lhal I loo should weep. I went out, and at once 
wrote in pencil, on a scrap of paper: " Do nol be so sad, I implore 
you ; I promise lo give you a reply. ” Surely, you cannot see any 
harm in lhal, and then it was stronger than I. I put m3’' paper in 
the strings of my harp, where his leller had been, and returned lo 
the salon, I fell more calm. 

It seemed lo me very long until the lady went away. Luckily, 
she had more visits lo pay ; she went away shortly afterwards. As 
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soon as she was gone, I said that I wanted to have my harp again, 
and begged him to go and fetch it. I saw from his expression that 
he suspected nothing. But, on his return, oh, how pleased he was ! 
As he set down my harp in front of me, he placed himself in such 
a position that Mamma could not see, and he took my hand, which 
he squeezed .... but, in such a way ! ... it was only for a moment; 
but I could not tell you the pleasure which it gave me. However, 
I withdrew it; so I have nothing for which to reproach myself. 

.And now, my dear friend, you must see that I cannot abstain 
from writing to him, since I have given my promise; and then I 
am not going to give him any ntore pain ; for I suffer more than he 
does. If it were a question of doing anything wrong. I should 
certainly not do it. But what harm can there be in writing, 
especially when it is to save somebody from being unhappy? What 
embarrasses me is that I do not know how to write my letter: but 
he will surely feel that it is not my fault; and then I am certain 
that as long as it only comes from me, it will give him pleasure. 

Adieu, my dear friend. If you think that I am wrong, tell me; 
but I do not think so. The nearer the moment of writing to him 
comes, the more does my heart beat: more than you can conceive. 
1 must do it, however, since I have promised. Adieu. 

Paris, 17lh August, 17‘*. 
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LETTliH 'I’UK MNKTKKNTH 


C^cile Volanges to the Chevalier Danceny. 

ou were so sad yesterday, Monsieur, and that made me so sorry, 
-1 that I went so far as to promise to reply to the letter which 
you wrote me. I none the less feel to-daj' that I ought not to do 
this : however, as I have promised, I do not wish to break my 
word, and that must prove how much friendship I feel for you. 
Now that you know that, I hope you will not ask me to wile to 
you again. I hope also that you will tell nobody that I have written 
to you, because I should be certainly blamed, and that might cause 
me a great deal of pain. I hope, above all, that you yourself will 
not form a bad opinion of me, which would grieve me more than 
anything. I can give you every assurance that I would not have 
done as much to anyone except yourself. I should be very glad 
if you would do me a favour in your turn, and be less sad than you 
were ; it lakes away all the pleasure that I feel in seeing you. You 
see. Monsieur, I speak to you very sincerely.. I ask nothing better 
than that I may always keep your friendship ; but I beg of you do 
not write to me again. 

I have the honour to be, 

CficiLE Volanges. 

Paris, 20lh August, 17**. 
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are admitted. By this arrangement, on one part, I shall become a 
recompense instead of being a consolation, and that notion likes 
me better : on the other hand, your success will have added 
piquancy by being itself a means to an infidelity. Come then, come 
as soon as possible, and bring me the gage of your triumph ; like 
those valiant knights of ours, who came to lay at their ladies’ feet 
the brilliant fruits of their victory. Seriously, I am curious to 
know what a prude can write after such a moment, and what veil 
she casts over her language, after having discarded any from her 
person. It is for you to say whether I price myself loo high ; but 
I forewarn you that there is no abaleinenl. Till then, my dear 
Vicomle, you will find it good that I remain faithful to my Chevalier 
and amuse myself by making him happy, in spile of the slight 
annoyance this may cause you. 

However, if my morals were less severe, I think you would have, 
at this moment, a dangerous rival ; the little Volanges girl. I am 
bewitched by this child : it is a real passion. Unless I be deceived, 
she will become one of our most fashionable women. 1 see her 
little heart developing, and it is a ravishing spectacle. She already 
loves her Danceny with ardour ; but she knows nothing about it 
yet. He himself, although greatly in love, has still the timidity 
of his age, and dares not as yet tell her loo much about it. The 
two of them are united in adoring me. The Utile one especially 
has a mighty desire to confide her secret to me. A few' days ago, 
parliculary, I saw her really oppressed, and should have done her 
a great service by assisling her a little ; but I do not forget that 
she is a child, and I should not like to compromise myself. Dan- 
ceny has spoken to me somewhat more clearly; but with him my 
course is resolved ; I refuse to hear him. As to the liUle one, I am 
often templed to make her my pupil; it is a service that 1 would 
fain render Gcrcourt. He leaves me the lime, since he is to slay 
in Corsica until the month of October. I have a notion to make use 
of that lime, and that we will give him a fully formed woman. 



instead of his innocent school-girl. In effect, what must he the 
insolent sense of securily 'of this man, that he dare sleep in 
comfort, whilst a woman who has to complain of him has not yet 
been avenged? Believe me, if the child were here at this moment, 
I do not know what I would not say to her. 

Adieu, Vicomte; good-night, and success to you: but do, for 
God’s sake, make progress. Bethink you that, if you do not have 
this woman, the others will blush for having taken you. 

Paris, 20lh August, 17**. 
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l.KT'ri':H IlfK IWKNTV-I'lKS'r 


Tho. Vicomle de Valmonl to the Marquise de Merteuil. 

V T Iasi, my lovely friend, I have taken a step forward : a really 
great step, and one which, if it ha^ not taken me to my goal, 
has at least lei me know that I am on the right road, and dispelled 
the fear I was in, that I was lost. I have at last declared my love ; 
and although the most obstinate silence had been maintained, I have 
obtained a reply that is, perhaps, the least equivocal and the most 
flattering : but let us not anticipate events, let us begin further back. 

You will remember that a watch was set upon my movements. 
Well, I resolved that his scandalous means should turn to public 
edification ; and this is what I did. I charged my confidant with 
the task of finding me some poor wretch in the neighbourhood who 
was in need of succour. This commission was not difficult to 
fulfil. Yesterday afternoon, he gave me the information that they 
were going to seize to-day, in the morning, the goods of a whole 
family who could not pay their taxes. I assured myself that there 
was no girl or woman amongst this household whose age or face 
might render my action suspicious ; and, when I was well informed, 

I declared at supper my intention of going after game in llie 
morning. Here I must render justice to my Pr6sidenle ; doubtless 
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she fell a cerlain remorse al Ihe orders which she had given ; and, 
not having Ihe slrenglh lo vanquish her curiosily, she had at least 
enough lo oppose my desire. It was going lo he excessively hot; 
I ran Ihe risk of making m3’self ill; 1 should kill nolhing, and lire 
myself lo no purpose ; and during all this dialogue, her ej'cs, which 
spoke, perhaps, better than she wished, lei me see quilc sufficienllj' 
that she desired me lo take these bad reasons for good. I was 
careful not lo surrender, as 3'ou ma3' believe, and I even resisted 
a lillle diatribe against sportsmen and sport and a little cloud of 
ill'humour which obscured, during all Ihe evening, that celestial 
brow. I feared for a moment that her orders had been revoked, 
and that her delicac3' might hinder me. I did not calculate on the 
slrenglh of a woman’s curiosily ; and so was deceived. M3' cltassctir 
reassured me the same evening, and I went salisticd lo bed. 

Al da3'break I rose and slarled off. Barel3’ tift3' 3'ards from the 
chateau, 1 perceived the spy w’ho was to follow me. I slarled 
after the game, and walked across counlr3' lo the village whilher 
I wished lo make, with no other pleasure on the road than to give 
a run lo the rogue who followed me, and who, not daring lo quil 
the road, often had lo cover, al full speed, a three limes greater 
distance than mine. 63' dinl of exercising him, I was excessivel3' 
hoi m3'self, and I sal down al the fool of a tree. He had the insolence 
to steal behind a bush, not lwenl3' paces from me, and to sit down 
as well 1 I was tempted for a moment lo fire m3' gun al him, 
■which, although it onl3' contained small shot, would have given 
him a sufficient lesson as lo the dangers of curiosil3': luckil3' for 
him, I rembered that he was useful and even necessar3' to m3' 
projects ; this reflexion saved him. 

However, I reach the village ; I see the commotion ; I step 
forw'ard ; I question somebody ; the fads are related. I have the 
collector called lo me; and, yielding lo m3- generous compassion, 
I'^J nobl3 fift3"Six livres, for lack of w'hich five persons ■w'ere lo 
e left to straw and their despair. After this simple action, 3'ou 
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cannot imagine '^vlial a crowd of benedictions echoed round me 
from the witnesses of the scene ! What tears of gratitude poured 
from the eyes of the aged head of the family, and embellished his 
patriarchal face, which, a moment before, had been rendered really 
hideous by the savage marks of despair ! I was watching this 
spectacle, when another peasant, younger, who led a woman and 
two children by the hands, advanced to me with hasty steps and 
said to them. “ Let us all fall at the feet of this image of God; ” 
and at the same instant I was surrounded by the family, prostate 
at my knees. I will confess my weakness; my eyes were moistened 
by tears, and I felt an involuntary but delicious emotion. I am 
astonished at the pleasure one experiences in doing good ; and 
I should be templed to believe that what we call virtuous people 
have not so much merit as they lead us to suppose. However that 
may be, I found it just to pay these poor people for the pleasure 
which they had given me. I had brouglil ten louis with me, and I 
gave them these. The acknowledgments began again, but they 
were not pathetic to the same degree : necessity had produced the 
great, the true elTcct; the rest was but a simple expression of gra- 
titude and astonishment at superfluous gifts. 

However, in the midst of the loquacious benedictions of this 
family, I was by no means unlike the hero of a drama, in the scene 
of the denouement. Above ail, you Avill remark the faithful spy 
was also in this crowd. My purpose was fulfilled : I disengaged 
myself from them all, and regained the chateau. On further consi- 
deration, I congratulated myself on my inventive genius. This 
woman is, doubtless, well worth all the pains I lake ; they will one 
day be my titles with her ; and having, in sonje sort, as it were, 
paid in advance, I shall have the right to dispose of her, according 
to my fantasy, without having any cause to reproach myself. 

I forgot to tell you that, to turn everything to profit, I asked 
these good people to pray for the success of my projects. You 
shall see whether their prayers have not been already in part 
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hearkened lo... Bui they come lo Icll me lhal supper is ready, 
and it -would be loo laic lo dispatch this Idler, if I -wailed lo end it 
after, rising from table. “To be continued, " therefore, “in our 
next.” I am sorry, for Ihe sequel is the finesl part. Adieu, my 
lovely friend. You steal from me a moment of the pleasure of 
seeing her. 


At the Chateau de. . ., 20lh August, 17**. 



Liri'l'KH rHK TWK.NTV.Sia:<)N'l» 

The Prisidente de Tourvel to Madame de Volanges 

ou will, doubtless, be well pleased, Madame, to hear of a trail 
in M. de Valmonl which is in great contrast to all those under 
which you have represented him to me. It is so painful to have to 
think unfavourably of anybody, so grievous to find only vices in 
people who should possess al the qualities necessary to make virtue 
lovable! Moreover, you love so well to be indulgent that, were it 
only to oblige you, I must give you a reason for reconsidering your 
loo harsh judgment. M. de Valmonl seems to me entitled to hope 
for this favour, I might almsot say this justice; and this is on what 
I base my opinion. 

This morning he made one of those excursions which might 
lead one to believe in some project on his part, in the vicinity, just 
as the idea came to you of one; an idea whicli I accuse myself of 
having entertained with loo much precipitation. Luckily for him, 
and above all luckily for us, since we are thus saved from being 
unjust, one of my wen happened to be going in the same direction and 
it is from this source that my reprehensible but fortunate curiosity 
was satisfied. He related to us that M. de Valmonl, having found 
an unfortunate family in the village of-whose goods were being 
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sold because they ■were unable lo pay Iheir laxes, not only hastened 
to pay the debt of these poor people, but even added to this gift a 
considerable sum of money. My servant was a witness of this 
virtuous action; and he related to me in addition that Ihe peasants, 
talking amongst themselves and witch him, had said that a servant, 
whom they described, and who is believed by mine to be that of 
M. de Valmont, had sought information yesterday as to-any of the 
inhabitants of the village who might be in need of help. It that be 
so, it was not merely a passing feeling of compassion, suggested by 
the opportunity; it was the deliberate project of doing good; it was 
a search for the chance of being benevolent; it was the fairest 
virtue of the most noble souls: but be it chance or design, it is 
none the less a laudable and generous action, the mere recital of 
which moved me lo tears. I will add more, and still from a 
sense of justice, that when I spoke lo him of this action, which he 
had never mentioned, he began bj' excusing himself, and had the 
air of attaching so little importance lo it, that the merit of it was 
enhanced by his modesty. 

After that, tell me, my esteemed friend, if M. de Valmont is 
indeed an irreclaimable jiberline? If he can be no more than that 
and yet behave so, what is left for honest folk? What! are the 
wicked lo share with the good the sacred joy of charily? Would 
God permit that a virtuous family should receive from the hands 
of a villain, succour for which they render thanks lo Divine Provi- 
dence, and could it please Him lo hear pure lips bestow their bless- 
ings upon a reprobate? iSo! I prefer lo hold that errors, long as 
they may have lasted, do not endure for ever ; and I cannot think 
that he who does good can be the enemy of virtue. M. de Val- 
monl is perhaps only one more instance of the danger of associations. 
1 remain of this opinion which pleases me. If, on one side, it may 
serve lo justify him in your opinion, on the other, it renders more 
and more precious lo me the lender friendship which unites me lo 
you for life. 
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I have l!ie lionour lo be, etc. 

P. S. Madame de Rosemonde and 1 arc going lliis niomcnl to 
see for ourselves this worthy and unfortunate family, and lo unite 
our lardy aid lo lhal of M. de Valmonl. We shall lake him with 
us. We shall at least give these good people the pleasure of seeing 
their benefactor: that is, 1 believe, all he has left for us to do. 


Al the Chateau de. . . , 20lh August, 17**. 



I.Kl TKi',, l UK TWK.N I N-.TlilUl) 


Tho Vicomtf' tic Valmanl (o tho Marquista dc Mcrlouil. 

( LEFT o(l at iny rcUirn to Ihc clifileau ; 1 resume niy lale. 

I liad only lime lo nutke a hiirried loilcllc, ere I repaired (o 
Uie drawing-room, where my beauty was working al her tapestry, 
wiiilsl the cun'- of the place was reading llie gazette to my old aunt. 
I went and took my seat by the frame. Glances sweeter than were 
customary, and almost caressing, enabled me soon to divine that 
the servant had already given an account of his mission. Indeed, 
tlic dear, inquisitive lady could no longer keep the secret which she 
had acquired; and without fear of interruj)ling a venerable pastor, 
^^hose recital indeed resembled a sermon : “1 loo have a piece of 
news lo recite, said she; and suddenly related my adventure, 
with an exactitude which did honour to the intelligence of her 
lustonan. You may conceive xybal jday I made with my modesty: 
but who can slop a w'oman, when she praises the man whom, 
vsilhoul knowing it, she loves? I decided therefore to let her have 
her head. One would have thought she was making the panegyric 
of a saint. All this lime I was observing, not without hope, airHie 
promises of love in her animated gaze; her gesture, which had 
ecome more Iheh ; and, above all, her voice, wdiich, by its 
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already pcrccplible allcralion, betrayed llic cniolion of her soul. 
She had hardly finished speaking when ; “ Come, my nephew, ” said 
Madame de Rosemonde (o me, “come and let me embrace you.” 
I fell at once that the pretty preacher could not prevent herself 
from being embraced in her turn. However, she wished to fly; but 
she was soon in my arms, and, so far from having the strength to 
resist, she had scarcely sufficient to maintain herself. The more I 
observe this woman, Ibe more desirable she appears to me. She 
hastened to return to her frame, and to everybody had the appearance 
of resuming her tapestry. But I suav well Ibat her trembling hand 
prevented her from continuing her work. 

After dinner, the ladies insisted ongoing to see the unfortunates 
whom I had so piously succoured ; I accompanied them. I spare 
you the tedium of this second scene of gratitude and praise. My 
heart, impelled by a delicious recollection, hurries on the moment 
for return to the chMcuu. On the way, my fair Presidente, more 
pensive than is her wont, said never a word. Occupied as I was 
in seeking the means of profiting by the effect which the episode of 
the day had produced, I maintained the same silence. Madame de 
Rosemonde was the only one to speak, and obtained from us but 
scant and few replies. We must have bored her; that was my 
intention, and it succeeded. Thus, on stepping from the carriage, 
she passed into her apartment and left my fair one and myself 
tOtc-ii-tate, in a dimly lighled-room— a sweet obscurity which 
emboldens timid love. 

I bad not to be at the pains to lead the conversation into the 
channel which I wished. The fervour of the amiable preacheress 
served me better than any skill of my own. 

“When one is capable of doing good,” said she, letting her 
sweet gaze rest on me, “ liow’ can one pass one’s life in doing ill? 

“ I do not deserve, either that praise or that censure, said I, 

“ and I cannot imagine how you, who have so clear a wit, have not 
yet divined me. Though my confidence may damage me in your 
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eyes, you are far loo worlliy of it Uial 1 should be nl>lc lo refuse it. 
You will find the key lo my coiulucl in my charaelcr, which is 
unhappily far loo easy-going. Surrounded by persons of no 
inoralily, I have imilalcd Ihcir vices; I iiave perhaps made it a 
point of vanity to surpass them. In the same wa^', attracted here 
by the example of virtue, without ever hoping lo come up lo you, 
I have, at least, endeavoured lo imitate you. Ah, perhaps the 
action for which you praise me to-day would lose all value in your 
eyes if you knew its true motive ! " (You sec, my fair friend, how 
near the lr>illi I touched.) “ It is not to myself,” I went on,“ that 
these unfortunates owe their rescue. Where you think you see a 
praiseworlhj- action, I did but seek a means lo please, I was 
nothing else, since I must say it, but the weak agent of the divinitj" 
whom I adore. ” ;llere she would have interrupted me, hut I did 
not give her time.) “At this very moment even,” I added, “my 
secret only escapes from my weakness. 1 had vowed that I would 
be silent before you ; I made it my liappincss to render lo your 
virtues as much as lo your charms a 'pure homage of which you 
should always remain ignorant ; but incapable of deception, when I 
have before my eyes the example of candour, I shall not have lo 
reproach myself lo you with guilty dissimulation. Do not believe 
that I insult you by entertaining any criminal hope. I shall he 
miserable, I know ; but my sufferings will be dear lo me : they 
will prove lo me Uie immensity of my love ; it is at your feel, it is 
on your bosom that I will cast down my woes. There shall I draw 
the strength lo sufier anew ; there shall I find compassionate bounty, 
and I siiall deem myself consoled because you will iiavc pitied me. 
Oh, you whom 1 adore ! hearken lo me, pity me, succour me 1 ” 

By this lime 1 was at her feel, and I pressed her hands in mine ; 
but she suddenly disengaged llicm and, folding them over her eyes, 
cried with an expression of despair, " Oh, wretched me! ” then burst 
into tears. Luckily I was exalted lo such a degree that I also 
wept; and, seizing her hands again, 1 bathed them with my tears. 
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This precaution was most necessary; for site was so full of her 
grief that she would not have perceived my own, liad I not taken 
this means of informing her. I moreover gained liie pidvilege of 
considering at my leisure that charming face, 3-et more cmbeJlished 
bj’ the potent charm of iicr tears. M,v head grew liot, and so little 
was 1 master of n^vself that I was templed to profit b^’ that moment. 

Wliat is this weakness of ours? of whal avail is the force of 
circumstances if, forgetting my own projects, I risked losing, bj- a 
premature triumph, tlie charms of a long battle and the details of 
a painful defeat ; if seduced hj’ the desires of j’oulh, I thought of 
exposing the conqueror of Madame dc Tourvcl to the pain of 
plucking, for the fruit of victorv, hut the insipid consolation of 
having had one woman more? Ah, let her surrender, but let her 
first fight ; let her, without having strength to conquer, have enough 
to resist; let her relish at her leisure the sentiment of her weakness 
and he constrained to confess her defeat ! Let ns leave il to the 
obscure poacher to kill at a bound the slag he has surprised ; your 
li'ue iumlcr will give il a ran. Is not Ibis project of mine sublime ? 
Yel perhaps I should ho now regretting that 1 had not followed il, 
had not chance come to the rescue of mj' prudence. 

We heard a noise. Someone was coming to the drawing-room. 
Madame dc Tourvel, in alarm, rose prccipilalcl,v, seized one of the 
candles, and left the room. I could not but let ben go. It was only 
one of tbe servants. As soon as I was assured of tills, I followed 
her. I had hardlj- gone a few paces, before, whether that she had 
recognized me, or for some vague sentiment of terror, she quickened 
her steps, and (lung herself into, rather than entered, her chamber, 
the door of which she closed behind her. 1 went afler her; but 
the door was locked inside. I was careful not to knock; IhnlAvonld 
hav'e been to give her the chance of a loo easj’ resistance. I had the 
good and simple idea of peeping through the key-hotc, and I saAA* 
this adorable woman on her kness, bathed with tears, and fervenllj’ 
praying. Whal God did she dare invoke? Is there one potent 



enough lo resist love? In vain, hencc-forward, will she invoke 
extraneous aid ! ’Tis I who will order her destiny. 

Thinking 1 had done enough for one day, I loo withdrew lo iny 
own room, and started lo write lo you. I hoped to see her again 
at supper ; hut she had given out that she was indisposed, and had 
gone lo bed. Madame dc Rosemonde wished lo go up lo her; hut 
the cunning invalid alleged a headache which prevented her from 
seeing anybody. You may guess that after supper the interval was 
short, and lhal 1 loo had my headache. Wilhdrawing lo my room, 
I wrolc a long Idler to complain of this severity, and went lo bed 
with the inlcnlion of delivering it lo her this morning. I slept 
badly, as you can see by the dale of this Idler. 1 rose and re-read 
my cpislle. I discovered lhal I had not been suflicienlly restrained, 
had exhihiled less love than ardour. Il must be written again, but 
in a calmer mood. 

I see the day break, and I hope the freshness which accompanies 
il will bring me sleep. I am going lo return to my bed ; and, 
whatever may he the power of this woman over me, I promise you 
never lo be so occupied with her as lo lack lime lo think much of 
you. Adieu, my lovely friend 1 

At the Chateau de . . . , 21sl August, 17**, 
at four o’clok in the morning. 





MCI'I KU I'HK 

The Vicomle dc Valmonl to the Prdsidente de Tourvel. 

V n, Madame, deign in pity to calm the trouble of my soul, deign 
to tell me whal I am to hope or fear. Cast between the 
extremes of happiness and misfortune, uncertainty is a cruel torment. 
Why did I speak to you? Why did I not know how to resist the 
imperious charm which betrayed my thoughts to you? Content to 
adore you in silence, I had at least the consolation of my love ; and 
this pure sentiment, untroubled then by the image of your grief, 
sufficed for my felicity ; but that source of happiness has become 
my despair, since I saw your tears flow, since 1 heard that cruel Ah, 
wretched me! 

Madame, those words Avill echo long within my heart. By what 
fatality can the sweetest of the sentiments inspire nothing but 
terror? Whal then is this fear? Ah, it is not that of reciprocation ; 
your heart, which 1 have misunderstood, is not made for love; 
mine, which jmu calumniate unceasingly is the only one which is 
disturbed ; yours is even pitiless. If it were not so, you would not 
have refused a word of consolation to the wretch who told you of 
bis sufferings ; you would not have withdrawn yourself from his 
sight, when he has no other pleasure than that of seeing you ; you 
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■would nol have played a cruel game with his anxiety by letting him 
be told that you were ill, without perinilliiig.hini to go and inform 
himself of your health ; you -^vould iiave fell lhal the same niglil 
which did but mean for you Ixvclve hours of repose would he for 
him a century of pain. 

For what cause, tell me, have 1 deserved this intolerable 
severity? I do nol fear to take you for niy j\idgc ; what bare I done, 
then, but yield to an involuntary sentiment, inspired by beauty and 
justified i)y virtue, always restrained by respect, the innocent avowal 
of which was the effect of trust and not of hope? Will you betray 
lhal Irusl, which you yourself seemed to permit me, and to wliich 
1 yielded myself without reserve? No I cannot believe that: it 
would be to imply a fault in you, and my heart revolts at the bare 
idea of detecting one. I withdraw' my reproaches ; write them I 
can, but think them never! Ah, let me believe you perfect; it is the 
one pleasure which is loft me! Prove to me lhal you are so by 
granting me your generous aid. What poor wretch have you ever 
helped wlio was in so much need as 1? Do nol abandon me to the 
frenzy in which you have plunged me ; lend me your reason since 
you have ravished mine ; after having corrected me, give me light 
to complete your xvork. 

I would nol deceive you ; you will never succeed in subduing my 
love ; but you shall leach me to moderate it ; by guiding my conduct, 
by dictating my speech, 3 ’ou will save me, at least, from the dire 
misfortune of displeasing you. Dispel above all that dreadful fear ; 
tell me lhal j-ou forgive me, lhal you pity me ; assure me of your 
indulgence. You will never have as much as I should desire in 
you , but 1 invoke lhal of which I have need : will you refuse it me? 

Adieu, Madame ; be kind enough to receive the homage of my 
sentiments ; it hinders nol lhal of my respect. 

Al the Chateau de. . . , 20lh August, 17". 
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l.KTTKH rilli TWK.N’n-I-'tni! 

Th( Vicnmlc dc Vnhitonl to the .)fitr(jtii!ic dc Merleuil. 

is yoslmlay’s Inillerm. Al eleven o'clock I visited Madame 
I do Rosemoiule, and, under her auspices, I was iniroduced into 
llic presence of the pretended invalid, wiio was still in her bed. 
Ilof eyes looked very worn; I hope she slept ns badly as 1 did. 1 
seized a moment when Madame de Rosemonde had turned away to 
deliver my letter; it was refused; but 1 left it on the bed, and went 
decorously to the side of my old aunt’s arm-chair. She wished to be 
near her dear child. It was necessary to conceal the letter to 
avoid scandal. The invalid was artless enough to say that ’she 
thought, she had a little fever. Madame de Rosemonde persuaded 
me to feel her pulse, vaunting mightily my knowledge of medicine. 
My beauty then had the double vexation of being forced to give me 
her hand, and of feeling that her little falsehood Avas to be discovered. 

1 took her hand, which I pressed in one of mine, whilst, with the 
other, 1 ran over her fresh and rounded arm. The naughty creature 
made no response, Avhich impelled me to say, as I withdrew, 
“There is not even the slightest .symptom.” I susi)ected that her 
gaze would be severe, and, to punish her, I refused to meet it; a 
moment later she said that she wished to rise, and we left her 
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alone. She appeared al dinner, which was a sombre one ; she gave 
oul that she would nol lake a walk, which was as mucli ns to lell 
me lhal 1 should have no opportunity of conversing with her. I 
was well aware lhal, al this point, I must pul in a sigh and a mournful 
look ; no doubt she was wailing for that, for it was Ibe one moment 
of the day when I succeeded in meeting her eyes. Virtuous as she 
is, she has her lillle ruses like another. I found a moment to ask 
of her “ if she had had the kindness to inform me of my fale, ” and 
I was soinewhal astonished when she answered, “Yes, Monsieur, 
I have written to you. ’ I was mighty anxious lo have this letter, 
but whether it were a ruse again, or for awlrwardness, or shyness, 
she did nol give it to me till the evening, when she was retiring to 
her apartment. I send it lo you, as well as the first draft of mine; 
read and judge; see with what signal falsilj' she says lhal she feels 
no love, when I am sure of the contrary; and then she will com- 
plain if I deceive her afterwards, when she does not fear lo deceive 
me before ! My lovely friend, the cleverest of men can do no more 
than keep on a level with the truest woman. 1 must needs, however, 
feign lo believe all this nonsense, and weary myself with despair, 
because it pleases Madame lo play al severity ! It is bard nol to 
be revenged on such baseness! Ah, patience!.... But adieu. I 
have still much lo write. By the way, return to me the letter of the 
fair barbarian ; it might happen later lhal she would expect one lo 
attach a value lo those wretched sheets, and one must be in order. 

I say nothing to you of the lillle Volanges ; we will talk of her 
at an early day. 


At the Chateau of-. . . , 22nd August, 17“. 



I.KTI'Kll rHK TNVK.N'I'V-SIXTII 
The Pn'sidonto de Tonrve! to Ibc Vicomlc dc Valmonl. 

A ssunEni.Y, Monsieur, you would never have received any Idler 
from me, did nol my foolish conduct of yesterday evening 
compel me to-day to have an explanation with you. Yes, I wept, 
I confess it ; perhaps, loo, the words which you are so careful to 
quote to me did escape me ; tears and words, you remarked every- 
thing; I must then explain to you everything. 

Accustomed to inspire only honourable sentiments, to hear only 
conversation to which I can listen without a blush, and consequently 
to enjoy a feeling of security which I venture to say I deserve, I 
know not how either to dissimulate or to combat the impressions 
I receive. The astonishment and embarrassment into which your 
conduct threw me ; a fear, I know nol of what, inspired by a situation 
which should never hav,e been thrust upon me ; perhaps, even the 
revolting idea of seeing myself confounded with the women whom 
you despise, and treated as lightly as they are : all these causes in 
conjunction provoked my tears, and may have made me say, I think 
with reason, that I was wretched. This expression, which you think 
so strong, would certainly have been far loo weak, if my tears and 
utterance had another motive ; if, instead of disapproving sentiments 
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which musl need offend me, I could have feared lest I should share 
I hem. 

No, Monsieur, I have nol lhal fear; if I Imd, 1 Avould fly a 
n re eagues away from you, I would go and weep in a desert 
le misforlune of having knoAvn j-ou. Perhaps even, in spile of 
the certainly in which I am of nol loving you, of never loving you, 
perhaps I should have done belter to follow the counsels of my 
nen s, and forbid you to approach me. 

error, I believed that you Avould 
vni. ^ Virtuous woman, who asked nothing belter than to find 
wtiilc! justice; Avho already was defending you, 

nni t outraging her with your criminal avowals. Yoii do 

woiiir”"t*K^’ 3'ou do not know me. Otherwise you 

YOU ought to make a riglil out of your error : because 

wS!t T authorized to write me a letter 

lo diclaiy, ,>'oor conduct 

you al rw^t ? “r, ‘I 

to my indulcren^- then you will indeed have rights 

gratitude.... But no I ™ 

has nol respected me’- I will ! 1 f 

who has abused my security Yo, 7 ‘^‘>nhdence lo a man 

you : I did nol want to ; I Avihed 7 

nephcAv of my most tps j *" naught else than the 

friendship to thrnLb f ' "PP«-^ 
destroyed it all ; and I foresee"" >07*"^ ^ 

I am anxious. Monsieur to m t' 
sentiments offend me - that n • ‘I 

above all, ll,al, so far from mT'” '® ®" outrage lo me, and. 

AA'ould force me to refuse > ^ one day to slmre Ibem, you 

impose on yourself, as to lldrLbT*? !? 

ject, the silence AA-bicb it seems 
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lo me 1 liavc Uie eiglit lo cxpecl and even to demand from you. T 
enclose in lliis Idler llial which you have wrillen lo me, and I heg 
llialyou will similarly return me this : I should he sincerely grieved 
if any trace remained of an incident which oughl never lo have 
occurred. 

1 have I he honour lo he, etc. 

At the Chateau de . . . , 2lsl August, 17‘*. 
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I.KTTKU I’dK rWKNrY-SKVIvN'ni 

C6cite Volan(/cs lo the Marquise de Merleuil. 

I ORD ! how good you are, Madame ! how well you underslood 
J that il would be easier lo me lo write (o you than lo speak! 
Whal I have lo lell you, loo, is very diiricull; bul is il no! true 
I lal you are my friend? Oh yes, my very dear friend ! I am going 
lo Irj not to be afraid ; and then, I have so much need of you, of 
your counsels ! I am so very grieved, il seems lo me lhal everybody . 
guesses my thoughts ; and, especially when he is there, I blush 
soon as anyone looks al me. Yesterday, ■when you saw me 
crying, il was because I wished lo speak lo you, and then, I do not 
■now whal prevented me ; and, when you asked me whal was the 
maUer, my tears flowed in spile of myself. I could not have said 
sm^ e word. Bul for you. Mamma would have noliced il; and 
wm would have become of me Ihen? Thai is how I pass my 
hfe, especially since four days ago! 

Il yes, I am going lo lell you, il was- 

lu. *^!'evalier Danceny wrole lo me ; oh, I assure 

J a VI en I found his Idler, I did not know al. ail whal il was : 
u^, "o ‘o ’ell a falsehood, I cannol lell you lhal I did not lake 
ts ea of pleasure in reading il; you sec, I would sooner have 
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sorrow all my life lhan llial he should no! have wrillen il. I3ul I 
knew well lhal 1 ought not lo tell him Hint, and I can even assure 
you lhal I lold him I was vexed a( il ; bul he said lhal il was 
stronger lhan hiniscif, and I quile believe il ; fori had resolved not 
lo answer him, and yet I could not help myself. Oh, I have only 
wrillen lo him once, and even lhal was partly lo tell him not lo 
wrile lo n>e again : bul, in spile of lhal, he goes on writing lo me; 
and, as I do not answer him, I see «jnile well that he is sad, and 
lhal pains me more slill; so much lhal I no longer know whal 
lo do. nor whal will happen, and I am much lo he pilied. 

Tell me, I beg you, Madame, would il be very wrong lo reply 
lo him from lime lo lime? Only until he has been able lo resolve 
not lo write to me any more himself, and lo slay as wc were before ; 
for, as for me, if Ibis continues, I do nol know whal will happen 
lo me. See, in reading his last letter, I cried as I hough I should 
never have done ; and I am %’ery sure lhal if 1 do nol answer him 
again, il will cause us a greal deal of pain. 

I am going lo send you his Idler as well, or rather a copy, and 
you will decide; you will quite see Ihere is no harm in whal he 
asks. However, if you think lhal il musi nol be, I promise you to 
resirain myself; bul I believe lhal you will Ihink like me, and lhal 
Ihere is no harm Ihere. 

Whilst I am about it, Madame, permil me lo ask you one more 
(lueslion. They have always lold me lhal il was wrong lo love 
anyone; bul why is lhal? Whal makes me ask you is lhal M. le 
Clievalier Danceny maitilains lhal il is nol wrong at all, and lhal 
almost everybody loves; if lhal is so, I do nol see why I should be 
the only one lo refrain from il; or is il then lhal il is only wrong 
for young ladies? For I have heard Mamma herself say lhal 
Madame H*" was in love with Monsieur M*“, and she did nol 
speak of it as a Ihing which was so very wrong ; and yel I am 
sure she would he angry with me, if she were only lo suspeci my 
liking for M. Danceny. She Irenis me always like a child, does 
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Maninia^ and she leUs me nothing al all. I believed, when she 
look me from the convent, that it was to marry me; but at present 
il seems no: it is not that I care about it, 1 assure you ; but you 
who are so friendly with her know, perhaps, how il stands ; and, 
if you know, I hope you will tell me. This is a very long letter, 
Madame; but, since you have allowed me to write to you, I have 
profiled by il to tell you all, and 1 count on your friendship. 

I have the honour to be, etc. 


Paris, "iSrd August, 17**. 



i.Krn<;n riiK T\vK.\Tv-Ki(;n'ni 

The Chcvniicr Danceny to Cdcilc Volangcs. 

W HAT, Mademoiselle ! you slill refuse lo answer me I Nothing can 
bend you, and eaeh day bears away with il the hope which it 
had brought ! What then is this friendship whicii you agree subsists 
between us, if il be not even powerful enough lo render you sensible 
to my pain; if it leaves you cold and tranquil, whilst I experience 
the lonnenls of a fire that I cannot extinguish ; if, far from inspiring 
you with confidence, it does not even suffice lo induce your pity? 
What! your friend suffers and you do nothing lo help him! He 
does but ask you for a word, and you refuse him that ! And you 
wish him lo content himself with a sentiment so feeble, of which 
you even fear lo reiterate the assurance ! 

You would not be ungrateful, you said yesterday : ah, believe 
me. Mademoiselle, lo be ready lo repay love with friendship is not 
to fear ingratitude, it is lo dread only having the appearance of 
d. However, I dare not discuss with you a sentiment which can , 
only be a burden lo you, if it does not interest you ; I must at least 
confine it within myself until I learn how lo conquer il. I feel 
how painful this task will be; I do not hide from myself that I 
shall have need of all my strength; I will attempt every means; 
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there is one which will cost my heart most dearly, it is that of 
repealing to myself often that your own is insensible. I will even 
try to see you less often, and I am already busy in seeking a 
plausible excuse. 

What! I should lose the sweet habit of seeing you every day ! 
Ah, at least I shall never cease to regret ill An eternal sorrow will 
be the price of the most lender love; and you will have wished it, 
and it will be your work! Never, 1 feel it, shall 1 recover the 
happiness I lose to-day ; you alone were made for my heart ; 
with what delight I would lake a vow to live only for you I But 
this vow you will not accept ; your silence leaches me well enough 
that your heart says nothing to you in my behalf : it is at once the 
surest proof of your indifference and the most cruel fashion of 
announcing it to me. Adieu, Mademoiselle. 

I dare not flatter myself with the hope of a reply : love would 
have written to me with impatience, friendship with pleasure, even 
pity with complacence; but pity, friendship and love are equally 
strangers to your heart. 


Paris, I3th August, 17**. 



iiik twk.ntvmxtii 

Cdcile Volanges to Sophie Camay. 

r TOLD you, Sophie, lhal there were cases in which one might 
^ write ; and I assure you lhal I reproach myself greatly with 
having followed your advice, which has brought so much grief to 
the Chevalier Danceny and to myself. The proof that I was right 
IS lhal Madame de Merleuil, who is a woman who surely knows, 
thinks as I do. I confessed everything to her. She talked to me at 
first as you did ; but when I had explained all to her, she agreed 
lhal it was very different; she only asks me td show her all my 
letters and all those of the Chevalier Danceny, in order to make 
sure lhal I say nothing but what I should ; thus, at present, I am 
tranquil. Heavens, how I love Madame de Merleuil 1 She is so 
good 1 and she is a woman very much respected. Thus, there is 
nothing more to be said. 

How I am going to write to M. Danceny, and how pleased he 
will be I He will be even more so than he thinks, for hitherto I 
have only spoken of my friendship, and he always wanted me to 
tell him of my love. I think it was much the same thing; but 
anyhow, I did not dare, and he longed for lhal. I told this to 
Madame de Merleuil ; she told me that I was right, and (hat one 
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ought not to conress that one feels love, until one can no longer 
restrain one’s self ; now I am sure that I could not restrain myself 
any longer ; after all, it is the same thing, and it will give him 
greater pleasure. 

Madame do Merleuil told me also that she would lend me books 
which spoke of all that, and which would teach me to behave 
myself properly, and to write better than I know now; for, you sec, 
she tells me of all my faults, which is a proof how much she likes 
me; she has only recommended me to say nothing to Mamma of 
these books, because that would sccn> to suggest that she has 
neglected my education, and that might vex her. Oh, I shall say 
nothing about it to her 1 

It is very extraordinary, however, that a woman who isscarcelj' 
related to me should lake more care of me than my mother 1 It is 
very lucky for me to have known her ! 

She has also asked Mamma to bring me the day after to-morrow 
to the Opera, in her box ; she has told me that we shall be quite 
alone there, and we are to talk all the lime, without fear of being 
overheard: I like that much belter than the opera. We shall 
speak also of my marriage : for she has told me that it was quite 
true that I was to be married ; but we have not been able to say 
more about it. By the way, is it not astonishing that. Mamma has 
said nothing about it at all? 

Adieu, my Sophie, I am going to write to the Chevalier Danceny, 
Oh I I am very happy. 

Paris, 24th August, 17**. 
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i.K'ri'Kii THK THiin'ii-rrH 
CiScile Volanges to the Chevalier Danceny. 

k T Iasi, Monsieur, I consent to write to you, to assure you of my 
iV friendship, of my love, since without that you would be 
unhappy. You say that I have not a good heart; I assure you, 
indeed, that you are mistaken, and I hope, at present, you no longer 
doubt it. If you have been grieved that I have not written to you, 
do you suppose that that did not grieve me as well ? But the fact 
is that, for nothing in the world, would I like to do anything that 
was wrong; and I would not even have told you of my love, if I 
could have prevented myself : but your sadness gave me (too much 
pain. I hope that, at present, you will be sad no longer, and that 
we shall holh be very happy. 

I trust to have the pleasure of seeing you this evening, and that 
you will come early ; it will never be so early as I could wish. 
Mamma is to sup at home, and I believe she will ask you to slay : 

I hope you will not be engaged as you were the day before yesterday. 
Was the supper you went to so very agreeable? For you went to it 
very early. But come, let us not talk of that: now that you know I 
love you, I hope you will remain with me as much as you can, for I am 
only happy when I am with you, and I should like you to feel the same. 
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1 am very sorry lhal you are slill sad al this momenl, but it is 
not my fault. I will ask if I may play on the harp as soon as you 
arrive, in order that you may gel my letter al once. I can do 
no more. 

Adieu, Monsieur. I love you well, with my whole heart: ihe 
more 1 tell you, the better pleased I am ; I hope that you will 
be so loo. 


Paris, 24lh August, 17*'. 



M<:rTi<:ii rm*: thihty-i-'ihst 

The Chevalier Danccny to Cicile Volanges. 

-\j Es, without a doubt, we shall be happy. My happiness is well 
J assured, since I am loved by you ; yours will never end, if it is 
to last as long as that which you have inspired in me. What I 
You love me, you no longer fear to assure me of your love! The 
more you tell me, the better pleased you are! After reading that 
charming / love you, written by your hand, I heard your sweet 
mouth repeat the confession. I saw fixed upon me those charming 
eyes, which their expression of tenderness embellished still more. 
I received your vow to live ever for me. Ah, receive mine, to 
consecrate my whole life to your happiness ; receive it and be sure 
that I will never betray it I 

What a happy day we passed yesterday ! Ah, why has not 
Madame de Merteuil secrets to tell your Mamma every day ! Why 
must it be tbal the idea of constraint, which follows us, conies to 
mingle with the delicious recollection which possesses me? Why 
can I not hold unceasingly that pretty hand, which has written to 
me I love you, cover it with kisses, and avenge myself so for the 
refusal you have given me of a greater favour ! 

Tell me, my C6cile, when your Mamma had returned ; when we 
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were forced by her presence to have only indiflerenl looks for one 
another; when you could no longer console me, with the assurance 
of your love, for the refusal you made to give me any proofs of it : 
did you have no senlimenl of regret? Did you not say to yourself : 
a kiss would have made him happier, and it is I who have kept 
this joy from him? Promise me, my charming friend, that on the 
first opportunity you will be less severe. With the aid of this 
‘promise, I shall find the courage to support the vexations which 
circumstances have in store for us; and the cruel privations will be 
at least softened by my certainty that you share my regret. 

Adieu, my charming C4cile : the hour is at hand when I must go 
to your house. It would be impossible to quit you, were it not to 
go and see you again. Adieu, you whom I love so dearly! you 
whom I shall love ever more and more ! 

Paris, 25th August, 17**. 
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LKT'IKH rilK rniRTV-SKCOM) 

Madame de Volanges to the Prisidente de Tourvel, 

ask me then, Madame, to believe in the virtue of M. de Val- 
-I monl? I confess that I canno't bring myself to it, and that I 
should find it as hard a task to believe in his honour, from the one 
fact that you relate to me, as to believe in the viciousness of a man 
of known probity, for the sake of one error. Humanity is not perfect 
in any fashion ; no more in the case of evil than in that of good. 
The criminal has his virtues, just as the honest man has his 
weaknesses. This truth appears to me all the more necessary to 
believe, in that from it is derived the necessity of indulgence towards 
the wicked as well as to the good, and that it safeguards the latter 
from pride as it does the former from discouragement. You will 
doubtless think that I am practising but sorrily, at this moment, the 
indulgence which I preach ; but I see in it only a dangerous 
weakness, when it leads us to treat the vicious and the man of 
integrity alike. 

I will not permit myself to criticize the motives of M. de Val- 
mont’s action ; I would fain believe them as laudable as the act 
itself; but has he any the less spent his life in involving families 
in trouble, scandal and dishonour? Listen, if you will, to the voice 
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of the wrelched man he has succoured; but let not that prevent 
you from hearing the cries of the hundred victims whom he has 
sacrificed. Were he only, as you say, an instance of the danger 
of acquaintances, would that make him any less dangerous as an 
acquaintance himself? You assume him to be capable of a happy 
reformation ? Let us go further : suppose this miracle accomplished ; 
would not public opinion remain against him, and does not that 
suffice to regulate your conduct? God alone can absolve at the 
moment of repentance ; he reads in men’s hearts : but men can only 
judge of thoughts by deeds ; and none amongst them, after having 
lost the esteem of others, has a right to complain of the necessary 
distrust which renders this loss so difficult to repair. Remember 
above all, my dear young friend, that it sometimes suffices to lose 
this respect, merely to have the air of attaching too little value 
to it; and do not tax this severity with injustice; for, apart from 
our being obliged to believe that no one renounces this precious 
possession who has the right to pretend to it, he is, indeed, more 
liable to misdoing who is not restrained by this powerful brake. 
Such, nevertheless, would be the aspect under which an intimate 
acquaintance with M, de Valmont would display you, however 
innocent it might be. 

Alarmed at the warmth with which you defend him, I hasten 
to anticipate the objections which I foresee you will make. -You 
will quote Madame de Merteuil, to whom this acquaintance has 
been pardoned; you will ask me why 1 receive him at my house; 
you will tell me that, far from being repulsed by people of honour, 
he is admitted, sought after, even, in what is called good society. 

I believe I can answer everything. 

To begin with, Madame de Merteuil, a most estimable person 
indeed, has perhaps no other fault save that of having loo much 
confidence in her own strength ; she is a skilful guide who delights 
in taking a carriage betwixt a mountain and a precipice, and who is 
onlj' justified by success; it is right to praise her, it would be 
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imprudent to imilalc her; she herself admits it and reproaches 
herself for it. In proportion as she has seen more, have her 
principles become more severe ; and I do not fear to assure you 
that she would think as I do. 

As to what concerns myself, I will not justify myself more than 
others. No doubt I receive M. dc Valmonl, and he is received 
everywhere : it is one inconsistency the more to add to the thousand 
others which rule society. You know, as well as I do, how one 
passes one’s life in remarking them, bemoaning them, and submitting 
to them. M, de Valmont, with a great name, a great fortune, many 
amiable qualities, early recognized that, to obtain an empire over 
society, it was sufficient to employ, with equal skill, praise and 
ridicule. None possesses as he does this double talent : he seduces 
with the one, and makes himself feared with the other. People do 
not esteem him ; but they (latter him. Such is his existence in the 
midst of a world which, more prudent than courageous, would 
rather humour than combat him. 

But neither Madame de Merteuil herself, nor any other woman, 
would for a moment think of shutting herself up in the country, 
almost in solitude, with such a man. It was reserved for the most 
virtuous, the most modest of them all to set the example of such 
an inconsistency : forgive the word, it escapes from my friendship. 
My lovely friend, your very virtue betrays you by the security with 
which it (ills you. Reflect then that you will have for judges, on 
the one side, frivolous folk, who will not believe in a virtue the 
pattern of which they do not find in themselves ; and on the other, 
the ill-natured, who will feign not to believe in it, in order lo punish 
you for its possession. Consider that you are doing, at this 
moment, what certain men would not venture to risk. In fact, 
amongst our young men, of whom M. de Valmont has only too 
much rendered himself the oracle, 1 remark the most prudent fear 
to seem too intimate with him ; and you, are you not afraid? Ah, 
come back, come back, I conjure you I . . . . If my reasons are not 
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surdcienl to convince you, yield lo my friendship ; it is that which 
makes me renew my entreaties, it is for that to juslifj' them. You 
think it severe, and I trust that it may be needless ; but I would 
rather you had lo complain of its anxiety than of its neglect. 


Paris, 24th August, 17**, 



LKTTKH TIIK THIKTY-TniRD 


The Marquise do MerleuH to the Vicomie do Valmont. 

rpHE moment that you are afraid of successj my dear Vicomte, 
1 the moment that your plan is to furnish arms against yourself 
and that you are less desirous to conquer than Ic fight, I have no 
more to say to you. Your conduct is a masterpiece of prudence. 
It would he one of folly in the contrary supposition ; and, to tell 
the truth, I fear that you are under an illusion. 

What I reproach you with is not that you did not take advantage 
of the moment. On the one side, I do not clearly see that it had 
arrived ; on the other, I am quite aware, although they assert the 
contrary, that an occasion once missed returns, whereas one never 
recovers a too precipitate action. But the real blunder is that you 
should have let yourself start a correspondance. I defy you at 
present to foretell whither that may lead you. Do you hope, by 
any chance, to prove to this woman that she must surrender? t 
appears to me that therein can only lie a truth of sentiment and not 
of demonstration; and that to make her admit it is a matter o 
acting on her feelings, and not of arguing ; but in what will it serve 
you to move her by letter, since you will not be at hand to pro it y 
it? If your fine phrases produce the intoxication of love, do you 



flatler yourself that il will last so long that there will be no lime 
left for reflexion to prevent the confession of it? Reflect only of 
the little it lakes to write a letter, of that which passes before il can 
be delivered, and see whether a woman, especially one with the 
principles of your divote, can wish so long that which is her 
endeavour to wish never. This method may succeed with children, 
who, when they write, “ I love you, " do not know that they say 
I yield mj'self. ” But the argumentative virtue of Madame de 
Tourvel seems to me to be fully aware of the value of terms. Thus, 
in spile of the advantage which you had over her in your 
conversation, she beats you in her letter. And then, do you 
know what happens? Merely for the sake of argument, one 
refuses to jield. By dint of searching for good reasons, one 
inds, one tells them ; and afterwards one clings to them, not 

ecause Ihej are good, so much as in order not to give one's self 
the lie. 

In addition, a point which I wmndcr you have not yet -made: 

I ere is nothing so difhcult in love as to write what you do not 
ee . I mean to write in a convincing manner : il is not that you 
o not employ the same words, but you do not arrange them in the 
same way, or rather, you arrange them, and that suffices. Read 
over your letter : there is an order presiding over it which betrays 
P^ii turn. 1 would fain believe that your Pr^sidenle is too 

• ormed to perceive it; but what mailer? it has no less failed 

1 s e ect. It is the mistake of novels; the author whips himself 
o grow heated, and the reader remains cold. Ililolse is the only 
one which forms an exception, and, in spite of the talent of the 
of observation has ever made me believe that the substance 

wo true. It is not the same in speaking. The habit of 

^ mslruinenl gives sensibility to it; the facility of tears is 
j. . j ^ expression of desire in the eyes is confounded with that 

'1 short, the less coherent speech promotes more 

y at air of trouble and confusion which is the true eloquence 
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of love ; and above all the presence of Ihe beloved object forbids 
reflexion, and makes us desire lo be won. 

Believe me, Vicomle : you are asked lo write no more ; lake 
advantage of that lo retrieve your mistake, and wail for an oppor- 
tunity lo speak. Do you know, this woman has more strength than 
I believed ? Her defence is good ; and, but for the length of her 
letter, and the pretext which she gives you lo return lo the question 
in her phrase about gratitude, she would not have betrayed herself 
at all. 

What appears to me, again, lo ensure your success is the fact 
that she uses loo much strength at one lime; I foresee that she 
will exhaust it in the defence of the word, and that no more will 
be left her for that of the thing. 

I return you your two letters, and, if you are prudent, they will 
be the two last, until after the happy moment. If it were not so 
late, I would speak to you of the little Volnnges who is coming on 
quickly enough, and with whom I am greatly pleased. I believe 
that I shall have (inisiicd before you, and you ought to be very glad 
thereat. Adieu, for to-day. 


Paris, 24th August, 17‘*. 



l.KTTKH rilK TmHTV-KOnn'H 

The Vieomie de Valmont lo the Marquise de Merleuil. 

"i^ou speak with perfect truth, my fair friend ; but why put 
J yourself to so much fatigue to prove what nobody disputes? 
To move fast in love, ’Us belter lo speak than lo write ; that is, I 
believe, the whole of your letter. Why, those are the most simple 
elements in the art of seduction! I will only remark that you make 
but one exception lo this principle, and that there are two. To 
children, who walk in this way from shyness and yield themselves 
from ignorance, must be added the femmes beaux-esprits, who let 
themselves be enticed therein by self-conceit and whom vanity 
leads into the snare. For instance, I am quite sure that the Com- 
lesse de B***, who answered my first letter without any difficulty, 
had, at that time, no more love for me than I for her, and that she 
only saw an occasion for treating a subject which should be worthy 
of her pen. 

However that may be, an advocate will tell you that principles- 
are not applicable lo the question. In fact, you suppose lhall have 
a choice between writing and speaking, which is not the case. 
Since the affair of the 19lli, my fair barbarian, who keeps on the 
defensive, has shown a skill in avoiding interviews which has dis- 
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concerted my own. So much so that, if this continues, ! sliall be 
forced to occupy myself seriously with the means of regaining this 
advantage; for assuredly I will not be routed bj' her in any way. 
My lellers even are the subject of a lilllc war; not content with 
leaving them unanswered, she refuses to receive them. For each 
one a fresh artifice is necessary, and it docs not always succeed. 

You will remember by what a simple means I gave her the first; 
the second presented no further difficulty. She had asked me to 
return her letter ; I gave her my own instead, without her having 
the least suspicion. But whether from vexation at having been 
caught, or from caprice or, in short, virtue, for she will force me to 
believe in it, she obstinately refused the third. I hope, however, 
that the embarrassment into which the consequence of this refusal 
has happened to throw her will correct her for the future. 

I was not much surprised that she would not receive this letter, 
which I offered her quite simply; that would already have been to 
grant a certain favour, and I am prepared for a longer defence. 
After this essay, which was but an attempt mode in passing, I pul 
my letter in an envelope, and seizing the moment of the toilette, 
when Madame de Rosemonde and the chamber-maid were present, 

I sent it her by my chasseur, with an order to tell her that it was 
the paper for which she had asked me. I liad rightly guessed that 
she would dread the scandalous e.\-planalion which a refusal would 
necessitate; she look the letter; and my ambassador, who had 
received orders to observe her face, and who has good eyes, did but 
perceive a slight blush, and more embarrassment than anger. 

I congratulated myself then, for sure, either that she would 
keep this letter, or that, if she wished to return it to me, it would 
be necessary for her to find herself alone with me, wliich would 
give me a good occasion to speak. About an hour afterwards, 
one of her people entered my room, and handed me, on behalf of 
his mistress, a packet of another shape than mine, on the envelope 
of which I recognized the writing so greatly longed for. I opened 



il in haste It was iny letter itself, the seal unbroken, merely 

folded in two. I suspect that her fear that I might be less scrupu- 
lous than herself on the subject of scandal had made her employ 
this devil's ruse. 

You know me ; I need be at no pains to depict to you my fury. 
It was necessary, however, to regain one’s sang-froid, and seek for 
fresh methods. This is the only one that 1 found : 

They send from here every morning to fetch the letters from 
the post, which is about three quarters of a league away: they employ 
for this purpose a box with a lid almost like an alms-box, of which 
the post-master has one key and Madame de Rosemonde the other. 
Everyone puls his letters in il during the day, when il seems good 
to him : in the evening they are carried to the post, and in the 
morning those which have arrived are sent for. All the servants, 
strange or otherwise, perform this service. It was not the turn of 
my servant ; but he undertook to go, under the pretext that he had 
business in that direction. 

Meantime I wrote luy letter. I disguised my bandwriliiig in the 
address, and I counterfeited with some skill upon the envelope the 
stamp of Dijon. I chose this lowm, because I found il merrier, 
since I was asking for the same rights as the husband, to write also 
from the same place, and also because my fair had spoken all day 
of the desire she had to receive letters from Dijon. It seemed to 
me only right to procure her this pleasure. 

These precautions once taken, il was easy enough to add this 
teller to the others. I moreover succeeded by this exjiedieni in 
being a witness of the reception ; for the custom is to assemble for 
breakfast, and to wail for the arrival of the tellers before separating. 

Madame de Rosemonde opened the box. “From Dijon”, she 
said, giving the letter to Madame dcTourvel. 

“ Il is not my husband’s writing,” she answered in a troubled 
voice, hastily breaking the seal. 

The firsl glances iiislnicled her; and her face underwent such 
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an allcralion lhal Madame de Rosemonde perceived il, and asked, 
“Whal is Ihc mailer willi yon?" 

T also drew near, saying, “ Is this IcUcr Ihcn so very dreadful?" 

The shy</eH'o/e dared not raise her eyes; she said not a word; 
and, lo hide her cinbarrassmcnl, pretended to run over the epistle, 
which she was scarcely in a state to read. 1 enjoyed her confusion, 
and not being sorry to gird her a little, I added, “ Your more 
tranquil air bids me hope lhal (his letter has caused you more 
astonishmenl than pain. " Anger then inspired her belter than 
prudence could have done. 

“ It contains, " she answered, “things which offend me, and 
lhal I am asloundcd anyone has dared lo write lo me. ” 

“Who has sent il?" interrupted Madame de Rosemonde. 

“ Il is not signed," answered Ihe angry fair one ; “ but Ihe letter 
and its author inspire me with equal conlcmpl. You will oblige me 
by speaking no more of it.” 

With lhal she lore up Ibe audacious missive, pul Ihe pieces into 
her pocket, rose, and left Ihe room. 

In spile of this anger she has none the less had my Jeller ; and 
I rely upon her curiosity lo have taken care lhal she read 
it through. 

The detailed relation of Ihe day would lake me loo far. I add 
to this account the first draft of my Iwo lellers ; you will thus be as 
fully informed as myself. If you want lo be au courani with this 
correspondence, you must accustom yourself lo deciphering my 
minutes ; for nothing in the world could I support the tedium of 
copying them. Adieu, my lovely friend I 

Al Ihe Chateau de. . . , 25lh August, 17“ . 
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I.KTTKll rHK THmTY.FIl’TH 

The Viconile tie Vnimnnl ta the Prtisitienie tie Toitrvci, 

I MUST needs obey you, Mndnme; 1 iniisl prove lo yon tliol, in the 
Hudsl of U>e fnviUs Nvb’jch you arc pleased lo ascribe to tuc, there 
Is left me at least cnougb ilelicnry not lo perjuU myself a reproach, 
and enough courage, lo impose on myself the most grievous sacri- 
fices. You order me lo be silcnl and to forgcl ! Well I I U’ill 
force my love lo be .silent; and I will forgcl, if that be possible, 
Ibe cruel manner in which you have met it. Doublcss my desire to 
please you did not boar Avilh it Ihc right ; and more, I confess that 
the need 1 had of your indulgence was not a title lo obtain il : but 
you look upon niy love ns on outrage ; you forgcl Ibnl if il could be 
a wrong, you would be at once its cause and it.s excuse. 

You forgcl also, ibal, accustomed lo open my soul lo you, even 
when that confidence might burl me, il was impossible for me to 
conceal from you Ihe sentiments by wbicli 1 was pcnetrnlcd ; and 
that which was the result of my good faith you consider as the 
fruit of my audacity. As a reward for the most lender, the most 
respectful, the truest love, you cast me afar from you. You speak 
lo me, lastly, of your haired. . . . What oilier Iban myself would 
nol complain at being so treated ? 1 alone submit; 1 support it all. 
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and murmur nol; you strike, and I adore. The inoonceivable power 
which you have over me renders you absolute mistress of my 
feelings ; and if only my love resists you, if you cannot destroy 
that, it is because it is your w’ork and not my own. 

1 do not ask for a love which I never flattered myself I should 
receive. I do not even ask for that pity for which the interest you 
had sometimes displayed in me might have allowed me to hope. 
But, I admit, I think I can count on your sense of justice. 

You inform me, Madame, that people have sought to damage 
me in your opinion. If you had believed the counsels of your friends, 
you would not even have let me approach you : those are your 
expressions. Who then are these officious friends? No doubt those 
people of such severity, and of so rigid a virtue, consent to be 
named ; no doubt they would not cover themselves in an obscurity 
which would confound them with vile calumniators ; and I shall not 
be left ignorant cither of their names or of thcr accusations. 
Reflect, Madame, that I have the right to know both, since it is 
after them you judge me. One does not condemn a culprit without 
naming his accusers. I ask no other favour, and I promise in 
advance to justify myself, and to force them to retract. 

If I have, perhaps, too much despised the vain clamours of a 
public of which I make so little case, it is not thus with your 
esteem; and when I devote my life to meritirtg that, I shall nol let 
it be ravished from me with impunity. It becomes all the more 
precious to me, in that 1 shall owe to it doubtless that request 
which you fear to make me, and which would give me, you say, 
rights to your gratitude. .Mi! far from exacting it, I shall believe 
myself your debtor, if you procure me the occasion of being 
agreeable to you. Begin then to do me greater justice by nol 
leaving me in ignorance of what you desire of me. If I could guess 
it, I would spare you the trouble of saying it. To the pleasure of 
seeingyou, add the happiness of serving you, and I will congratulate 
myself on your indulgence. What then can prevent you? It is nol, 
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I hope, the fenr of a refvisni : I feel lliat 1 could not pardon you 
Ihnl. Il is nol only Ihnl I do not return you your IcUer. More 
tlinn you do I dc'sire tlinl it he no longer necejosnry jlo me : hut 
accustomed ns I nm to believing in the gentleness of your soul, it 
is only in that Idler Ihnl I onn find you such as you would appear. 
When I frame Ihe vow to render you less linrd, 1 see there that, 
rather than consent, you would place yourself a hundred leagues 
away from me; when cvcrylliing in you augments and justifies my 
love, il is that still which repeats to mo that my love is an outrage 
to you; and when, seeing you, that love seems to me the supreme 
good, 1 needs must read you to feel that it is hut a fearful torture. 
You can imagine now that my greatest happiness would he to be 
able to return you this fatal letter: to ask me for il now would be 
to authorize me to believe no longer what il contains ; you do not 
doubt, I hope, of my eagerness to return it to you. 

,-\l the Cbftteau de. . . , 2lsl August, 17". 
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u<:rn<:f, xriK tiiikty-sixth 

The Vicomte de Valmont to the Pr^sidente de Tourrel, 
(Bearing Ibe postmark of Dijon) 

Y our severity augments daily, Madame ; and, if I dare say it, you 
seem to be less afraid of being unjust than of being indulgent. 
After having condemned me without a hearing, you must have felt, 
in fact, that ’twere easier for you not to read my arguments than 
to reply to them. You refuse my letters obstinately; you send 
them back to me with contempt. You force me, at last, to have 
Tecourse to a ruse, at the very moment when my only -aim is to 
convince you of my good faith. The necessity in which you have 
put me to defend myself will doubtless suffice to excuse my means. 
Convinced, moreover, by the sincerity of my sentiments that, to 
justify them in your eyes, it is sufficient merely that you should 
know them thoroughly, I thought that I might permit myself this 
slight artifice. I dare believe also that you will pardon me, and that 
you will be little surprised that love is more ingenious in presenting 
itself than indifference in repelling it. 

Allow then, Madame, my heart to be entirely revealed to you. 
It belongs to you, and it is just that you should knpw it. 

I was very far from foreseeing, when I arrived at Madame de 
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Hoseinondc’s, Uio fale which awailcd me. I did nol know Ihal you 
were Ihcre, and I will add, willi the .siinrerilv which characlcrizcs 
me, lhal, if 1 had known, iny sense of secnrily would nol. have been 
troubled : nol lhal I did nol rcmlcr lo your beauty the justice whicli 
one could nol refuse il ; bul, aecuslomcd as I was lo feel only 
desires, and lo yield myself only lo those which were encouraged 
by hope, I did nol know Ihe lorincnls of love. 

You were a witness of Ihc efforts which Madame do Rosemondc 
made lo keep me for some lime. I had already passed one day 
wilh you, and ycl 1 yielded, or al least believed lhal I yielded, 
only lo Ihe pleasure, so natural and so legilimalc, of showing 
respeel lo a worthy relalivc. The kind of life which one led here 
doubtless differed greally from that to which 1 was aecuslomcd; il 
cosl me nothing lo conform to il; and, willionl seeking lo pcnclrnlc 
into Ihe cause of the change which was oj)eraling wilhin me, I 
allribuled il as yel solely lo lhal ca.sy-going choracter of which I 
believe 1 have already spoken lo you. 

Unfortunately (yel why need il be a misfortune?) coming lo 
know you belter, I soon discovered lhal lhal bewitching face, which 
alone had struck me, was bul Ihe Icasl of your allraclions ; your 
heavenly soul astonished and seduced my own. 1 admired the 
beauty, I worshipped the virtue. Wilhoul pretending lo win you, 
I bestirred myself lo deserve you. In begging your .indulgence for 
Ihe past, 1 was ambitious of your support for Ihc future. 1 sought 
for il in your uUerance, I spied for il in your eyes, in lhal glance 
whence came a poison all Ihe more dangerous in lhal il was distilled 
wilhoul design, and received wilhoul distrust. 

Then 1 knew love. Bul how far was I from complaining. Deter- 
mined lo bury il in an eternal silence, 1 abandoned myself without 
fear, as wilhoul reserve, lo this delicious sentiment. Each day 
augmented ils sway. Soon Ihe pleasure of seeing you was changed 
lo a need. Were you absent for a moment my heart was sore 
wilh sadness ; at the sound which announced your relurn, it pal- 
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pilalcd AVilh joy. I only existed for you and through you. Never- 
theless, it is yourself whom I call to witness: in the merriment of 
our heedless sports or in the interest of a serious conversation, did 
ever one word escape me which could hetray the secret of mj' heart? 

At last a (lay arrived when my evil fortune was to commence ; 
by an inconceivable fatality, a good deed was to be the signal for 
it. Yes, Madame, it was in the midst of those unfortunates whom 
r had succoured that, abandoning yourself to that precious sensi- 
bility which embellishes even beayJ3' and adds value to virtue, j'ou 
completed your work of destroj’ing a heart which was already 
intoxicated with excess of love. You will remember, perhaps, what 
a moodiness came over me on our return 1 Alas ! I was seeking 
to fight against an afiection which I felt was becoming stronger 
than myself. 

It was after I had exhausted my strength in this unequal contest, 
that an unforeseen hazard made me find myself alone with you. 
There, I confess, I succumbed. My heart was too full, and could 
withhold neither its utterance nor its tears. But is this then a 
crime? and if it be one, is it not amplj' punished bj' the dire tor- 
ments to which I am abandoned? 

Devoured by a love without hope, I implore your pity and I 
meet only with your hate : with no other happiness than that of 
seeing you, my eyes seek you in spite of myself, and I tremble to 
meet your gaze. In the cruel state to which you have reduced me, 

I pass my days in dissimulating my grief and my nights in aban- 
doning .myself to it; whilst you, peaceful and calm, know of these 
torments only to cause them and to applaud jmurself for them. 
None the less, it is you who complain and I who make excuse. 

That, however, Madame, is the faithful relation of what you 
call my injuries, which it would, perhaps, be more just to call my 
misfortunes. A pure and sincere love, a respect which has never 
belied itself, a perfect submission ; such are the sentiments with 
which you have inspired me. I would not fear to present my 
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homage of them to the Divinity Himself. O you, who are His 
fairest handiwork, imitate Him in His indulgence f Tliink on my 
cruel pains; think, above all, that, placed by you between despair 
and supreme felicity, the first word whicli you shall utter will for 
ever decide my lot. 


At the Chftleau de. . . , 23rd August, 17**. 
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I.K'I'TI'MI THK THIIVI'Y-SKN I'INI'U 

The Pr^sidente de Tourve! to Madame de Volanges 

I YIELD, Madame, to the counsels which your friendship give me. 

Accustomed as I nm to defer in all things to your opinions, I am 
ready to believe that they are always based on reason. I will even 
admit that M. de Valmont must be, indeed, infinitely dangerous, if 
he can, at the same time, feign to be what he appears here and 
remain such a man as you paint him. However that may be, since 
you request it, I will keep him away from me ; at least I will do 
my utmost : for often things which ought to be at bottom the most 
simple become embarrassing in practice. 

It still seems to me impracticable to make this request to his 
aunt; it would be equally ungracious both to her and to him. 
Neither would I adopt the course, without the greatest repugnance, 
of going away myself : for apart from the reasons I have already 
given you relative to M. de Tourvel, if my departure were to annoy 
M. de Valmont, as is possible, would it not be easy for him to 
follow me to Paris? And his return, of which I should be — or at 
least should appear — the motive, would it not seem more strange 
than a meeting in the country, at the house of a lady who is known 
to be his relation and my friend? 
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There is left n>e Ihen no other resource than to induce himself 
to consent to going away. 1 know that this proposal is difficult to 
make ; however, as he seems to me to have set his heart on proving 
to me that he has, effectually, more honesty than is attributed to 
him, I do not despair of success. I shall not be sorry even to 
attempt it, and to have an occasion of judging whether, as he has 
often said, truly virtuous women never have had, and never will 
have, to complain of his behaviour. If he leaves, as 1 desire, it 
will indeed be out of consideration for me ; for I cannot doubt but 
that he proposes to spend a great part of the autumn here. If he 
refuses my request and insists upon remaining, there will still be 
time for me to leave myself, and that I promise you. 

That is‘, I believe, Madame, all that your friendship demanded 
of me ; I am eager to satisfy it, and to prove to you that in spile of 
the warmth I may have used to defend M. de Valmont, I am none 
the less disposed, not only to heed, but also to follow, the counsels 
of my friends. 

I have the honour to be, etc. 


At the Chateau de..., 2olh .August, 17*'. 



LKT’IKH Till-: TIUHTY-KKIIITII 

The Marquise de Merleuil to the Vicomle de Valmonl. 

Y our enormous budget, my dear Vicomle, has this moment 
arrived. If the dale on it is exact, I ought to have received it 
twenty-four hour.s earlier ; be that as it may. if I were to lake the 
time to read it, I should have none left to reply to it. I prefer then 
simply to acknowledge it now, and we will talk of something else. 
It is not that I have anything to say to you on my own account ; 
the autumn leaves hardly a single man with a human face in Paris, 
so that for the last month I have been perishing with virtue ; and 
anyone else than my Chevalier would be fatigued with the proofs 
of my constancy. Being unable to occupy myself, I distract myself 
with the little Volangcs, and it is of her that I wish to speak. 

Do you know that you have lost more than you believe, in not 
undertaking this child ? She is really delicious ! She has neither 
character nor principles ; judge how sweet and easy her society will 
be. 1 do not think she will ever shine by sentiment; but everything 
announces in her the liveliest sensations. Lacking wit and subtlety, 
she has, however, if one may so speak, a certain natural falseness 
which sometimes astonishes even me, and which will be all the 
more successful, in that her face presents the image of candour and 
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ingenuousness. She is nalurnlly very caressing, and I sometimes 
amuse myself thereby : her Hlllc head grows excited with incredible 
rapidity, and she is then all the more delightful, because she knows 
nothing, absolulelj’ nothing, of all that she so greatly desires to 
know. She is seized with quite droll fits of impatience j she laughs, 
pouts, cries, and then begs me to leach her with a truly seductive 
good faith. Really, I am almost jealous of the man for whom that 
pleasure is reserved. 

I do not know if 1 have told you that for the last four or five 
days I have had the lionour of being in her confidence. You can 
very well guess that, at first, I simulated severity : but as soon as 
I perceived that she lliought she had convinced me with her bad 
reasons, I had the air of taking them for good ones; and she is 
intimately persuaded that she owes this success to her eloquence : 
this precaution was necessary in order not to compromise myself. 
I have permitted her to write, and to say I love; and the same 
day, without her suspecting it, 1 contrived for her a t6te~6ft6te wlh 
her Danceny. But imagine, he is still such a fool that he did not 
even obtain a kiss. The lad, however, writes mighty pretty verses ! 
La, how silly these witty folks are! This one is, to such a degree 
that he embarrasses me ; for, as for him, 1 cannot well drive him 1 
It is at this moment that you would be very useful to me. You 
are sufficiently intimate with Danceny to obtain his confidence, and, 
if he once gave it you, we should advance at full speed. Make 
haste, then, with your Pr^sidenle; for, indeed, I will not have 
Gercourl escape : for the rest, I spoke of him yesterday to the little 
person, and depicted him so well to her that, if she had been his 
wife for ten years, she could not hate him more. I preached much 
to her, however, upon the supjecl of conjugal fidelity; nothing 
could equal my severity on this point. By that, on the one side, I 
restore my reputation for virtue with her, which loo much con- 
descension might destroy ; on the other, I augment in her that 
haired with which I wish to gratify her husband. And, finally, I 



hope lhal, by making her believe that il is nol permitted her to 
give way to love, except during the short time that she remains a 
girl, she will more quickly decide to lose none of lhal lime. 

Adieu, Vicomte; I am going to attend to my toilette, what time 
I will read your volume. 


Paris, 27lh August, 17'*. 



LKTTKM TIIK nilHTV-MNTH 

Cdcile Volanges to Sophie Camay. 

1 AM sad and anxious, my dear Sophie. I wepl almost all night. 

It is not that I am not, for the moment, very happy, but I foresee 
that it will not last, 

I went yesterday to the Opera with Madame de .Merleuil ; we 
spoke much of my marriage, and I have learned no good of it. It 
is M. le Comte de Gercourl whom I am lo wed, and it is to be in 
the month of October. He is rich, he is a man of quality, he is 

colonel of the Regiment of . So far, all very well. But, to 

begin with, he is old: imagine, he is at least Ihirly-six! and then, 
Madame de Merleuil says he is gloomy and stern, and she fears I 
shall not be happy with him. I could even see quite well that she 
was sure of it, only that she would not say so for fear of grieving 
me. She hardly talked lo me of anything the whole evening, except 
of the duties of wives lo their husbands : she admits that M. de 
Gercourl is not at all lovable, and yet she says I must love him. 
Did she not say also that, once married, I ought not lo love the 
Chevalier Danceny any longer? as though that were possible! Oh, 
you can be very sure I shall love him always! Do you know, I 
would prefer not to be married. Let this M. de Gercourl look after 
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himself, 1 ncVer went in se.irch of him. He is in Corsica al present, 
far away from here ; 1 wish he would slay there ten years. If 1 
were not afraid of being sent back to the convent, 1 would certainly 
tell Mamma that I don’t want a husband like that; but that would 
be still worse. I am very much embarrassed. I feel that I have 
never loved M. Danceny so well as I do now ; and when I think 
that I have only a month more left me, to be as I am now, the 
tears rush suddenly to mj' eyes; I ]>ave no consolalion except the 
friendship of Madame de Merleuil; she has such a good heart! She 
shares in ' all my troubles as much as I do myself ; and then she is 
so amiable that, when I am with her, I hardly think any more of 
them. Besides, she is very useful to me, for the little that 1 know 
she has taught me : and she is so good that I can tell her all I think, 
without being in the least ashamed. When she finds that it is not 
right, she scolds me sometimes; but only quite gently, and then I 
embrace her with all my heart, until she is no longer cross. Hei’, 
at any rale, I can love as much as I like, without there being any 
harm in it, and that pleases me very much. We have agreed, how- 
ever, that I am not to have the appearance of being so fond of her 
before everybody, and especially not before Mamma, so that she 
may have no suspicions about the Chevalier Danceny. I assure you 
that, if 1 could always live as I do now, I believe I should be very 

happy. It’s only that horrid M. de Gercourl But I will say no 

more about him, else I should gel sad again. Instead of that, I am 
going to write to the Chevalier Danceny ; I shall only speak to him 
of my love and not of iny troubles, fori do not want to distress him. 

Adieu, my dear friend. You can see now that you would be 
wrong to complain, and that however busy I have been, as you 
say, there is time left me, all the same, to love you and to write 
to you. 



LKTTKIi THK 

The VicomLe de Valmant lo Ihc Marquise de Merlcuil. 

OT content with leaving my letters williout reply, with refusing 
lo receive them, my inhuman wrelch wishes lo deprive me of 
the sight of her; she insists on my departure. What will astonish 
you more is that I am submitting lo her severity. You will blame 
me. However, 1 thought I ought not to lose the opportunity of obey- 
ing a command, persuaded as 1 am, on the one side, that to com- 
mand, is lo commit one's self; and on the other, that that illusive 
authority which we have the appearance of allowing women to seize 
is one of the snares which they find it mosldifiicull lo elude. Nay, 
more, the skill which this one has shown in avoiding a solitary en- 
counter with me placed me in a dangerous situation, from which I 
thought 1 was bound lo escape, whatever might be the cost : for, 
being constantly with her, without being able lo occupj' her with my 
love, there was reason to fear that she might grow accustomed lo 
seeing me without trouble, a disposition from which you know how 
difficult it is lo return. 

For the rest, you may guess that I did not submit without condi- 
tions. I was even at the pains lo impose one which it was impos- 
•sible lo grant, as much for the sake of remaining always free to keep 
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iny word or break it, as lo promole a discussion, either by word of 
mouth or in writing, at a lime when my beauly is more contented 
with me, or has need that I should be so with her: not lo reckon 
that 1 should show a signal lack of skill if 1 did not find a means lo 
obtain some compensation for my desisting from tliis pretension, 
untenable as it may be. 

.'Vfter having e.vplaincd my molives in this long preamble, I come 
lo Ihe history of the last two days. I enclose as documentary evi* 
dence my beauty’s lellcr and my reply. You will agree that few 
historians are as precise as I. 

You will remember the effect produced by my letter from Dijon, 
on the morning of the day before yesterday; the rest of the day was 
most stormy. The pretty prude only appeared at dinner-time, and 
gave out that slie had a violent headache: a pretext with which she 
masked one of llie most furious Ills of ill-humour that a woman 
could have. It absolutely altered her face; the expression of gentle- 
ness, which you know, was changed into a rebellious air which 
gave it a fresh loveliness. I promise myself to make use of this 
discovery, and lo replace somelimes the tender mistress with the 
sullen. 

1 foresaw that the lime after dinner would be dull ; and, lo escape 
from ennui, I made a pretext of having letters lo write, and retired 
lo my own rooms. I returned lo the salon about six o’clock : 
Madame de Rosemonde suggested a drive, which was agreed lo. 
But just as we were gelling into the carriage, Ihe pretended invalid, 
with infernal malice, alleged in her turn — perhaps lo avenge herself 
for my absence — an increase of the pain, and compelled me pitilessly 
lo support a tHe-h-l6te with my old aunt. I know not whether the 
imprecations which I called down on this feminine demon were 
heeded; but we found her gone lo bed on our return. 

On the following day, at breakfast, it was not the same woman. 
Her natural sweetness had returned, and I had reason lo believe 
myself pardoned. Breakfast was hardly over, when the sweet person 
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rosewillian indolent air, and went into the park; as you may believe 
I followed lier. “Whence can spring this desire for walking?” 
said I, accosting her. “I wrote much, this morning,” she answered, 
“and my head is a little tired.” “ I am not forltinale enough,” 
I went on, “to have to reproach myself with this fatigue?” “Indeed, 
I have written to you,” she answered again, “but 1 hesitate to give 
you my letter. It contains a request, and you have not accustomed 
me to hope for success.” “Ah! I swear, if it be possible — ” “Nothing 
could be easier, she broke in; “and although you ought, perhaps 
to grant it out of justice, I consent to obtain it as a grace.” As she 
said these words, she handed me her letter; seizing it, I also seized 
her hand, which she drew away, but without anger, and with more 
embarrassment than vivacity. The heat is even greater than 1 
thought, she said, “ I must go indoors.” And she retraced her 
steps to the chateau. I made vain efforts to persuade her to 
continue her walk, and I needed to remind myself that we might 
be observed, in order to employ no more than eloquence. She 
entered without a word, and I saw plainly that this pretended 
walk had no other object than to hand me my letter. She went 
up to her own room as soon as we came in, and I withdrew to 
mine, to read the epistle, which you will do well to read also, 
as well as my reply, before proceeding further 



Till-: 

The Presidente dc Tourvcl to the Vicomte do Valmont. 

J T seems lo me, Monsieur, by your behaviour, as Ibougli you did 
but seek lo multiply daily the causes of complaint which I have 
against you. Your obstinacy in wishing unceasingly lo approach 
me with a sentiment which I would not and may not heed, the 
abu^c which you have not feared lo lake of my good faith, or of my 
timidity, in order lo pul your letters into my hands; above all the 
method, most indelicate I venture lo call it, which you employed lo 
make the last reach me, without the slightest fear of the effect of a 
surprise which might have compromised me ; all ought lo give 
occasion on my part lo reproaches as keen as they are merited. 
However, instead of returning to these grievances, I coniine myself 
lo pulling a request lo you, as simple as it is just ; and if I obtain 
it from you, I consent that all shall be forgotten. 

You yourself have said lo me. Monsieur, that I need not fear a 
refusal ; and, although, by an inconsistency which is peculiar lo 
you, this very phrase was followed by the only refusal which you 
could make me, 1 would fain believe that you will none the less 
keep to-day that word, given lo me formally so few days ago. 

I desire you then to have the complaisance to go away from me; 
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lo leave Vhis cluileau, where a furlher slay on your pari could uol 
bill expose me more lo Ihe judgmenl of a public w’hicli is ever 
ready lo Ihink ill of olhers, and whicb you have bul loo well 
acciislomed lo fix ils gaze upon Ihe women who admil you lo iheir 
sot'iely. Already warned, long ago, of Ibis danger by my friends, 
I neglecled, I even dispuled Iheir warning, so long as your be- 
haviour lowards myself could make me believe lhal you would not 
confound me wilh Ihe hosl of women who all have had reason lo 
complain of you. To-day, when you Ireal me like them, as I can 
no longer but know, I owe it lo the public, to my friends, to myself, 
lo adopt this necessary course. 1 might add here lhal you would 
gain nothing by denying my rcquesl, as I am delermined lo leave 
myself, if you insisl on remaining; bul 1 do nol seek lo diminish 
Ihe obligalion which you will confer on me by Ibis complaisance, 
and I am quite willing lhal you should know lhal, by rendering my 
departure hence necessary, you w'ould upsel my arraiigemenis. 
Prove lo me then, Monsieur, lhal, as you have so often lold me, 
virtuous women shall never have cause lo complain of you ; prove, 
al least, lhal, w'hen you have done them wrong, you knpw how lo 
repair il. If I Ihoughl I had need lo justify my request to you, il 
would suffice lo say that you have spent your life in rendering it 
necessary; and lhal, nolwilhslanding, il has not rested with me 
lhal I should ever make it. Bul let us nol recall events which I 
would forget, and which would oblige me lo judge you wilh rigour 
at a moment when 1 offer you an opporlunily of earning all my 
gratitude. Adieu, Monsieur ; your conduct will leach me wilh wlial 
sentiinenls I must be, for life, your mosl bumble, elc. 

Al I lie ChAleau de — , 25lh .August, 17". 
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i.k'itkh Till-; l••(>l*,TV-SK(:<).M> 

The Vicomte dc Valmonl lo the Pr6sidente de Tourvel. 

H oweveu hard, Madame, Ihe conditions that you impose on me, I 
do not refuse lo fulfil them. I feel that it would be impossible 
or me lo Ihwarl any of your desires. Once agreed upon Ibis point, 
dare Haller myself in my turn that you will permit me lo make 
certain requests of you, far easier lo grant lhan your own, which, 
however, I do nol wish lo obtain, save by my complete submission 
lo your will. 

The one, which I hope will be solicited by your sense of justice, 
is lo be so good as lo name lo me those wlio have accused me lo 
you ; they liave done me, it seems, harm enough lo give me the 
right of knowing tliem : (he other, which I expect from your 
indulgence, is kindly lo permit me lo repeal lo you someliines llie 
homage of a love whicli will now, more lhan ever, deserve 
your pity. 

Relied, Madame, lhal I am hastening lo obey you, even when 
I can but do it al the expense of my happiness ; I will say more, in 
spile of my conviction lhal you only desire my absence in order lo 
spare yourself Ihe spectacle, always painful, of llie object of your 
injustice. 
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Adiiiil, Madame, you are less afraid of a jiublic which is loo 
imieh used lo rcspecling you to dare form a disrespeclful judgment 
upon you than you are annoyed by llie presence of a man whom 
YOU (ind il easier lo punish than io blame. You drive me away 
from you as one lurnc away one’s eyes from some poor wrelcli 
whom one does not wish lo succour. 

Bui, whereas absence is aboul lo redouble my lormenls, 
lo whom olhcr lhan j'ou can 1 address my complaints ? From 
whom else can I e.vpecl Ihe consolations which are aboul lo become 
so necessary lo me? Will you refuse me ihem, when you alone 
cause my pains? 

Doubtless, you will not be astonished either that, before 
I leave, 1 have il in my hearl lo justify lo you the sentiments 
which you have inspired in me ; as also lhal I do nol find the 
courage lo go away until I receive Ihe order from your mouth. 
This twofold reason compels me lo ask you for a moment’s inter- 
view. In vain would we seek lo supply Ihe place of that by letters : 
one may write volumes and e.xplain poorly what a quarter of an 
hour’s conversation were enough lo leave amply understood. You 
will easily find the lime lo accord il me; for however eager 1 may 
be lo obey you, you know lhal Madame de Rosemonde is aware 
of my intention lo spend a pari of the autumn with her, and 1 must 
al leasl wail for a teller in order lo have the pretext of some 
business lo call me away. 

Adieu, Jladame; never has this word cosl me so much lo write 
as al this momenl, when il brings me back to the idea of our 
separation. If you could imagine whal il makes me suffer, I dare 
believe you would have some thanks for my docility. At leasl, 
receive with more indulgence the assurance and Ihe homage of the 
most tender and Ihe most respectful love. 

Al Ihe Chateau de — , 26lli August, 17". 



CONTINUATION OK KKTTKK THK KOHTIKI'II 
The Vicomtc de Valmonl to the Marquise de Merleuil. 

i ND now lei us sum up, iiiy lovely friend. You can feel, like 
myself, how the scrupulous, the virtuous Madame de Tourvel 
cannol grant me the first of my requests, and betray the confidence 
of her friends, by naming to me my accusers ; thus, by promising 
everything on this condition, I pledge myself to nothing. But you 
will feel also that the refusal which she will give me will become a 
title to obtain everything else; and that then I gain, by going away, 
the advantage of entering into a regular correspondence with her, 
and by her consent : for I lake small account of the interview which 
I ask of her, and which has hardly any other object than that of 
accustoming her beforehand not to refuse me others when they 
become really needful. 

The only Ihingwhich remains for me lo do before my departure is 
to find out who are the people who busy themselves with damaging 
me in her eyes. I presume it is her pedant of a husband ; I would fain 
have it so : apart from the fact that a conjugal prohibition is a spur to 
desire, I should feel sure that, from the moment my beauty has con- 
sented lo write lo me, I should have nothing lo fear from her husband, 
since she would already be under Ihe necessity of deceiving him. 
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Bui if she has a friend inlimate enough to possess her confidence, 
and this friend be against me, il seems lo me necessary to embroil 
them, and I count on succeeding in that: but before all I must be 
rightly informed. 

I quite thought that 1 was going lo be yesterday ; but this woman 
does nothing like another. We were visiting her at the moment 
when it was announced that dinner was ready. Her toilette was 
only just completed; and while I bestirred myself and made my 
apologies,! perceived that she had left the key in her writing-desk; 
and I knew her custom was not to remove that of her apartment. 
I was thinking of this during dinner, when I heard her wailing-maid 
come down : I seized my chance at once ; I pretended that my nose 
was bleeding, and left the room. I flew lo the desk ; but 1 found 
all-the drawers open and not a sheet of writing. Yet one has no 
opportunity of burning papers at this season. What does she do 
with the letters she receives? And she receives them often. I 
neglected nothing; everything was open, and 1 sought everywhere; 
but I gained nothing except a conviction that this precious store- 
house must be her pocket. 

How to obtain them? Ever since yesterday I liave been busying 
vainly in seeking for a means : yet I cannot overcome the desire. 
I regret that I have not the talents of a thief. Should these not, 
in fact, enter into the education of a man who is mixed up in 
intrigues? Would il not be agreeable to filch the letter or the 
portrait of a rival, or lo pick from the pockets of a prude the 
wherewithal lo unmask her? But our parents have no thought for 
anything; and for me, ’tis all very well to think of everything, 1 do 
bill perceive that 1 am clumsy, Avithoul being able lo remedy it. 

However that may be, I returned lo table much dissatisfied. My 
beauty, however, soothed my ill-humour somewhat, with the air of 
interest which my pretended indisposition gave her ; and I did not 
fail to assure her that for some lime past I had had violent 
agitations which had disturbed my licallh. Convinced as she’ is 



lhalil is she who causes them, ought she not, in all conscience, lo 
endeavour lo assuage Ihem ? Bui devote though she be, she has 
small slock of charily; she refuses all anioVous alms, and such a 
refusal, lo my view, justifies a Iheft. But adieu ; for all the lime 1 
talk lo you, I am thinking of those cursed leLlers. 


Al Ihe Chateau de . . . , 27(h August, 17". 



I.KTTKK TllK KOHTY-TIIHU) 


The Pr6sidente de Tourvel to the Vicomte de Valmont. 

W HY seek, Monsieur, to diminish my gratitude? Why be 
willing to give me but a half-obedience, and make, as it 
were, a bargain of an honourable action? Is il not sufficient for 
you then that I feel the cost of il? You not only ask much, but 
you ask things which are impossible. If, in truth, my friends have 
spoken to me of you, they have only done il in my interest: even if 
they have been deceived, their intention was none the less good ; 
and you propose to me to reward this mark of attachment on their 
part by delivering you their secret! I have already done wrong in 
speaking to you of it, and you make me very conscious of that at 
this moment. What would have been no more than candour with 
another becomes a blunder with you, and would lead me to an 
ignominy did 1 yield to you. I appeal to yours'elf, to your honour; 
did you think me capable of such a proceeding? Ought you to 
have suggested il to me? No, without a doubt; and I am sure 
that, on further reflexion, you will not repeal this request. 

That which you make as to writing to me is scarcely easier to 
grant; and, if you care to be just, it is not me wfiom you Avill 
blame. 1 do not wish to offend you; but, with the reputation which 



you have acquired, and which, by your own confession, is at least 
in pari deserved, whal woman could own to be in correspondence 
with you ? and whal virtuous woman may determine to do some- 
thing which she feels she will be obliged to conceal ? 

Again, if I were assured that your letters would be of a kind of 
which I need never have to complain, so that I could always 
justify myself in my own eyes for having received them ! Perhaps 
then the desire of proving to you that it is reason and not hale 
which sways me would induce me to waive those powerful conside- 
rations, and to do much more than I ought, in allowing you 
sometimes to write to me. If indeed you desire to do so as much 
as you say, you will voluntaril}' submit to the one condition which 
could make me consent ; and if you have an)' gratitude for what I 
am now doing for you, you will not defer your departure. 

Permit me to remark to you on this subject that you received a 
letter this morning, and that you have not taken advantage of it to 
announce your going to Madame de Rosemonde, as you had 
promised me. I hope that at present nothing need prevent you 
keeping your word. I count, above all, on your not wailing for the 
interview which you ask of me, and to which I absolutely decline 
to lend myself j and I hope that, instead of the order which you 
pretend is necessary to you, you will content yourself with the 
prayer which I renew to you. Adieu, Monsieur. 


At the Chateau de..., 27lli August, 17". 



l.KTTK.a rtlK l'(HVrY-FOlTUTlI 


Tho Vicomle tie Valmonf to the Marquise de Mcrteuil- 

I oiN in my joy, my lovely friend ; 1 am beloved,! have triumphed 
over lhal rebellious heart. ’Tis in vain that it still dissimulates; 
my fortunate skill has surprised its secret. Thanks to my energetic 
pains, I know all that is of interest to me: since the night, the 
fortunate night of yesterday, 1 am once more in my element; I 
have resumed my existence ; 1 have unveiled a double mystery of 
love and iniquity ; I will delight in the one, I will avenge myself 
for the other ; I will fly from pleasure to pleasure. The mere idea 
that I form of it transports me to such a degree that I have some 
difficulty in recalling my prudence ; and {shall have some, perhaps, 
in pulling order into this narrative {which 1 make for you. Let us 
try, however. 

Yesterday, after 1 had written my letter to you, I received one 
from the celestial ddvote. 1 send it you; you will see in it that 
she gives me, with as little clumsiness as is possible, permission to 
write to her: but she urges on my departure; and I quite jfelt that 
1 could not defer it too long without injuring raj'self. 

Tormented, however, by the desire to know who could have 
written against me, I was still uncertain as to what course I should 
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lake. I tried to win over the cliambermaid and would fain persuade 
her lo give up lo me her mistress’s pockets, which she could have 
easily laid hold of in the evening, and which she could have 
replaced in the morning, without exciting the least suspicion. I 
offered ten louis for this slight service : but I only found a baggage, 
scrupulous or afraid, whom neither my eloquence nor my money 
could vanquish. I was still preaching to her when the supper-bell 
rang. I was forced to leave her; onlj' loo glad that she was willing 
lo promise me secrecy, on which you may judge I scarcely 
counted. 

I had never been in a worse humour. I felt niysell compromised 
and I reproached myself all the evening for my foolish attempt. 

When I had retired, not without an.xiely, 1 sent for my chasseur, 
who, in his quality of happy lover, ought to have some credit. I 
wanted him either lo persuade this girl to do what I had asked of 
her, or at least to make sure of her discretion ; but he, who 
ordinarily is afraid of nothing, seemed doubtful of the success of 
the negotiation, and made a reflexion on the subject the profundity 
of which amazed me. 

“ Monsieur surely knows belter than I,” said he, “that lo lie 
with a girl is only lo make her do what she likes lo do : fron; that 
lo making her do what we like is often a long way.” 

Le bon sens du maraud quelquefois m'epouvnnte. 

“I can the less answer for her,” he added, “because I have 
reason lo believe she has a lover; and that I only owe her to the 
idleness of country life. So that, were it not for my zeal in 
Monsieur’s service, I should not have had her but once.” (He is a 
real treasure this fellow! ) “As for secrecy,” he went on, “what will 
be the good of making her promise it, since she will run no risk in 
deceiving us? To speak again lo her about it would only be lo let 
her know that it was important, and thus make her all the more 
eager to use it for making up to her mistress.” 

The more just these reflexions seemed lo me, the more was my 



embarrassmeni heighlened. Luckily Ihe knave was started off to 
gossip; and as I had need of him, I let him run on. While he was 
relating to me his adventures with this wench, I learned that, as 
the chamber which she occupied was only separated from that of 
her mistress by a bare partition, through which any suspicious 
noise could be heard, it was in his own that they met every night. 
At once, I formed my plan; I communicated it to him and we 
carried it out with success. 

I waited until two o’clock in the morning ; and then betook 
myself, as we had agreed, to the scene of the rendez-vous, carrying 
a light with me, and pretending that I had rung several times to no 
purpose. My confidant, who plays his parts to a marvel, went 
through a little scene of suprise, despair, and excuses, which I 
terminated by sending him to heal me some water, of which I 
feigned to have a need; whilst tbc scrupulous chamber-maid was 
all the more shamefaced, in that my rascal, wishing to improve on 
my projects, had induced her to make a toilette which the season 
suggested but did not excuse. 

As I fell that the more this wench was humiliated, the more 
easily I should dispose of her, I allowed her to change neither her 
position nor her costume; and after ordering my valet to await me 
in my room, I sat down beside her on the bed, which was in great 
disorder, and commenced my conversation. I had need to maintain 
the control which the situation gave me over her ; thus I preserved 
a coolness which would have done honour to the continence of 
Scipio; and withoul taking the slightest liberty with her — which, 
however, her freshness and the opportunity seemed to give her the 
right to expect — I spoke of business to her as calmly as I should 
have with a lawyer. 

My conditions were that I would faithfully keep her secret, 
provided that, on the morrow, at about the same houcj she would 
hand me the pockets of her mistress. “Besides that,” I added, “I 
offered you ten louis yesterday ; 1 promise you them again to-day. 
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I do nol want to lake advantage of your situation.” Everylliing 
was granted, as you may well believe; I then withdrew, and allowed 
the happy couple to make up for lost lime. 

I spent mine in sleep ; and, on my awakening, desiring to have 
a prcle.xl for nol replying to my fair one's letter before 1 had 
investigated her papers, which 1 could nol do until the ensuing 
night, I resolved to go out shooting, which I did for the greater 
part of the day. 

On my return, I was received coldly enough. I had a mind to 
believe that we were a little offended at the small zeal I had shown 
in nol proliling by the time that was left, especially after the much 
kinder letter which she had written me. I judge so from the fact 
that Madame de Rosemonde, having addressed me some reproaches 
for this long absence, my beauty remarked with a tone of acrimony, 
“Ah! do nol let us reproach M. de Valmont for giving himself up 
to the one pleasure which he can find here.” I murmured at this 
injustice, and look advantage of it to vow that I took so much 
pleasure in the ladies’ society that 1 was sacrificing for them a most 
interesting letter which I had to write. I added that, being unable 
to sleep for some nights past, I had wished to try if fatigue would 
restore it me; and my eyes were sufficiently e.xplicit; both as to 
the subject of my letter and the cause of my insomnia. I was at 
pains to wear all that evening a manner of melancholy sweetness, 
which seemed to sit on me well enough, and which masked the 
impatience I was in to see the hour arrive which was to deliver me 
the secret so obstinately withheld from me. At last we separated, 
and, some lime afterwards, the faithful chambermaid came to bring 
me the price agreed upon for my discretion. 

Once master of this treasure, I proceeded to the inventory with 
that prudence which you know I possess : for it was important to 
pul hack everything in its place. I fell at first upon two letters 
from the husband — an undigested mixture of details of law-suits 
and effusions of conjugal love, which I had the patience to read in 



their entirely, and where I found no word that had any relation to 
myself. I rejdaced them Avilh temper; but this was soothed wlien 
my hand lighted upon the pieces of my famous Dijon letter, carefully 
pul together. Luckily the whim seized me to run through it. 
Judge of my joy when 1 perceived very distinct traces of my adorable 
devotes tears. I confess, I gave way to an impulse of youth, and 
kissed this letter with a transport of ■which I had not believed 
myself any longer capable. I continued my happy exaininalion ; I 
found all my letters in scfiuence and order of dale; and what gave 
me a still more agreeable surprise was to find the first of all, the 
one Avhich I thought the graceless creature had returned to me, 
faithfully copied hy her hand, and in an altered and tremulous 
hand, ample witness to the soft perturbation of her Jicarl during 
that employment. 

Thus far I was entirely given over to love; soon it gave place to 
fury. Who do you think it is, that wishes to ruin me in the eyes 
of the woman whom I adore'? What Fury do you suppose is vile 
enough to plot such a black scheme*? You know her : it is your 
friend, 3-our kinswoman; it is Madame de Volangcs. You cannot 
imagine what a tissue of horrors this infernal Megmra has written 
concerning me. It is she, she alone, who has troubled the security 
of this angelic woman ; it is through her counsels, through her 
pernicious advice, that I see myself forced to leaA’e ; it is siie, in 
short, who has sacrificed me. Ahl without a doubt her daughter 
must be seduced : but that is not enough, she must be ruined ; and, 
since this cursed Avoman’s age puls her beyond the reach of in^' 
assaults, she must be hit in the object of her affections. 

So she wishes me to come back to Paris! she forces me to it! 
be it so, I will go back ; but .she shall bewail my return. I am 
annoyed llial Danceny is the hero of that adA’enlure ; be possesses a 
fundaiuental honesty AA’hich will embarrass us ; hoAvcA'er, he is in 
love, and I see lum often; perhaps one may make use of him. I 
am losing sigld of myself in my anger, and forgelling that I 



owe you an account of wlial has passed lo-day. To resume. 

This morning I saw my sensitive prude again. Never had I 
found her so lovely. It must ever be so : a woman's loveliest 
moment, tlie only one when she can produce that intoxication of 
the soul of which we spealc so constantly and which we so rarely 
meet, is that one when, assured of her love, we are not yet, of her 
favours; and that is precisely the case in w'hich I find myself now. 
Perhaps too, the idea that I was going to be deprived of the 
pleasure of seeing her served to beautify her. Finally, with the 
arrival of the postman, I was handed your letter of the 27tli ; and 
whilst I road it, I was still hesitating as to whether I should keep 
my word : but I met my beauty’s eyes, and it would have been 
impossible to me to refuse her aught. 

I then announced my departure. A moment later, Madame de 
Rosemondc left us alone : but I was still four paees away from the 
coy creature when, rising with an affrighted air : “Leave me, leave 
me. Monsieur," she said ; “in God’s name, leave me." 

This fervent prayer, which betrayed her emotion, could not but 
animate me the more. I was already at her side, and I held her 
hands which she had joined together with a quite touching 
e.\pression; I was beginning some lender complaints, when some 
hostile demon brought back Madame dc Rosemonde. The timid 
dfivolc, who had, in truth, some cause for fear, look advantage of 
this to withdraw. 

I offered her my hand, however, which she accepted ; and 
auguring well from this mildness, which she had not shown for a 
long time, I sought to press hers, whilst again commencing my 
complaints. At first she would fain withdraw it ; but at my more 
lively insistence, she abandoned it with a good grace, although, 
without replying either to the gesture or to my remarks. Arrived 
before the door of her apartment, I wished to kiss this hand, before 
1 dropped it. The defence began by being hearlj': but a “remember 
that I am going away,” uttered most tenderly, rendered it awkward 



and incfnciunl. Hardly had the kiss been given, when the hand 
found strength enough to escape, and the fair one entered her 
apartment, where her chamber maid was in attendance. Here 
finishes my history. 

As I presume that lo-morrow you will he at the Mnr<5chale’s, 
where I certainly .shall not go to look for you; as I think it very 
likely loo that, at our first interview, we shall have more than one 
aflair to discuss, and notably Ihal of the little Volangcs, whom J do 
not lose sight of, 1 have decided to have myself preceded by this 
letter, and, long os it is, I shall not close it, until the moment 
comes for sending it to the post; for, at the point which I have 
reached, everj’lhing may depend on an opportunity, and I leave yon 
now to sec if there be one. 

P. S. Eiffht o'clock in llic evening. 

Nothing fresh ; not the least little moment of liberty: care taken 
even to avoid it. However, at least ns tnuch sorrow shown ns 
decency permits. Another incident which cannot be without 
consequences is that I am charged by Madame de Rosomonde with 
an invitation to Madame de Volangcs to come and spend some time 
with her in the country. 

Adieu, ray lovely friend ; until to-morrow, or the day after, at 
the latest. 


At the Clittteau de... , 28th August, 17". 



LKT’IKK run FOHTY-IMKTH 

The. Pr^sidenle dc Tourvel In Mndame de Volanges 

M de V'almont lefl (his morning, Madame; you seemed lo me so 
• anxious for his departure, that I thought I ought lo inform 
you of it. Madame de Rosemonde much regrets her nephew, 
whose society, one must admit, is agreeable : she passed the whole 
morning in talking of him, with that sensibility which you know’ 
her to possess ; she did not stint his praises. 1 thought it was 
incumbent on me to listen lo her w’llhoul contradiction, more 
especially as I must confess that on many points she was right. In 
addition, I foil that I had lo reproaeli myself w'ith being the cause 
of this separation, and I cannot liope lo be able lo compensate her 
for the pleasure of which I have deprived her. You know' that I 
have by nature small store of gaiety, and the kind of life we are 
going lo lead here is not formed lo increase it. 

If I had not acted according lo your advice, I should fear that I 
had behaved somewhat lightly; fori was really distressed at my 
venerable friend’s grief; she touched me to such a degree that I 
could have willingly mingled my tears with her OAvn. 

We live at present in the hope that you w’ill accept the invitation 
which M. de Valmont is lo bring you, on the part of Madame dc 
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Roscmondo, lo come ami spend some lime wUii her. I hope that 
you have no do\ihl of Uic pleasure U will give me lo sec you; and, 
in truth, you owe us this recompense. I shall he most delighted lo 
have this opportunity of making an earlier acquaintance with 
Mademoiselle dc Volanges, and lo have the chance of convincing 
you more and more of the respectful sentiments, etc. 


At the Chfttcau dc. . . , 20lh August, 17". 



LKTTKR THJ<: FOIVrV-SJXTFl 
The Chevalier Danccny to CgciJe Volanges. 

W HAT lias happened lo you then, n»y adored C^cile ? Whal can 
have caused in you so sudden and cruel an alleralion? Whal 
has become of your vows of never changing? It was only yesterday 
that you repealed them wth so much pleasure ! Who can have 
made you forget them lo-day? It is useless for me to examine 
myself; 1 Cannot (ind the cause of it in me; and it is terrible that 
I should have lo seek it in you. Ah! doubtless you are neither liglit 
nor deceitful ; and even in this moment of despair, no insulting 
suspicion shall defile my soul. Yet, by whal fatality comes it that 
you are no longer the same ? No, cruel one, you are no longer the 
same! The lender Cdcile, the CCcile whom I adore, and whose 
vows I have received, would not have avoided my gaze, would not 
have resisted the happy chance which placed me beside her ; or, 
if any reason which I cannot understand had forced her to treat 
me with such severity, she would, at least, have condescended lo 
inform me of it. 

Ah, you do not know, you will never know, my CCcile, all that 
you have made me suffer to-day, alt that I suffer still at this 
moment. Do you suppose then that I can live, if. I am no longer 
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loved by you ? None Ihe less, when I asked you for a word, one 
single word lo dispel «uy fears, instead of answering me you 
pretended lo be afraid of being overheard; and that difficulty which 
did not then exist, you iininedialely brought about yourself by the 
place which you chose in the circle. When, compelled to leave 
you, I asked you at what hour I could see you again to-morrow, 
you pretended that you could not say, and Madame de Volanges 
had to be my informant. Thus the moment, ever desired so fondly, 
which is to bring me into your presence, to-morrow, will only excite 
in me anxiety; and the pleasure of seeing you, hitherto so dear lo 
my heart, will give place to the fear of being intrusive. 

I feel it already, this dread irks me, and 1 dare not speak lo you 
of my love. That / Invc you, w'hich I loved so well lo repeal w'hen 
I could hear it in my turn ; that soft phrase which sufficed for my 
felicity, offers me, if you are changed, no more than the image of 
an eternal despair. I cannot beliex'e, however, that that talisman 
of love has lost all its power, and I am fain lo employ it once 
more. Yes, my G6cile, I love you. Repeat after me then this 
expression of my happiness. Remember that you have accustomed 
me lo the hearing of it, and that lo deprive me of it is lo condemn 
me lo a torture which, like my love, can only end with my life. 


Paris, 29lh August, 17". 



LKTTKH If IK FOUTV-SKVK-NTJl 

The Vicomle dc Valmonl to the Marquise de MerteuiL 

rpo-DAT again I shall not see you, my lovely friend, and here are 
J my reasons, which I beg you lo meet with indulgence. 

Instead of returning here directly, I stopped with the Comtesse 
de ***, whose chateau lay almost upon my road, and of whom I 
asked a dinner. I did not reach Paris until ’about .seven o’clock, 
and I alighted at the Opera, where I hoped lo find you. 

The Opera over, I went lo see my fair friends of the green-room ; 
I found there my whilom Emilie, surrounded by a numerous courl, 
women as well as men, lo whom she was oflering a supper that 

very evening at P . I had no sooner entered this assemblage 

than I was invited lo the supper by acclamation. I also received 
one from a little fat and stumpy person, who stammered his invitation 
lo me in the French of Holland, and whom I recognized as the 
true hero of the f6le. I accepted. 

I learned upon my way that the house whither we were going 
was the price agreed upon for Emilie’s favours towards this 
grotesque figure, and that this supper was a veritable wedding- 
breakfast. The little man could not contain himself for joy, in 
expectation of the pleasure which awaited him ; he seemed lo me 
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so satisfied with the prospect that he gave me a longing to disturb 
it; which was, effectually, what I did. 

The only difficullj* I found was that of persuading fimilie, who 
was rendered somewhat scrupulous by the burgomaster’s wealth. 
She agreed, however, after raising some objections, to the plan 
which I suggested of filling this little beer-barrel with wine, and so 
putting him hors de combat for the rest of the night. 

The sublime idea which we iiad formed of a Dutch toper caused 
us to employ all available means. We succeeded so Avel! that, at 
dessert, he was already without the strength to lift his glass : but 
the helpful Emilie and myself vied with one another in filling 
him up. Finally, he fell beneath the table, in so drunken a slate, 
that it ought to last for at least a week. We then decided to 
send him hack to Paris; and, as he had not kept his carriage, I had 
him carried into mine, and remained in his stead. I thereupon 
received the congratulations of the company, which soon afterwards 
retired, and left me in possession of the field. This gaielj’, and 
perhaps my long rustication, made Etnilie seem so desirable to 
me that I promised to stay with her until the Dutchinans’s 
resurrection. 

This complaisance on my part is the price of tiial which she has 
just shown me, that of serving me for a desk upon which to write 
to my fair puritan, to whom I found it amusing to send a letter 
written in the bed, and almost in the arms, of a wench, a letter 
interrupted even to complete an infidelity, in which I send her an 
exact account of roy position and my conduct. Emilie, who has 
read the epistle, laughed like a mad girl over it, and 1 hope that 
you will laugh as well. 

As my letter must needs bear the Paris post-mark, I send it to 
you; I leave it open. Will you please read it, seal it up, and 
commit it to the post. Above all, be careful not to employ your 
own seal, nor even any amorous device ; a simple head. Adieu, 
my lovely friend. 



P. S. 1 open my ieller ; 1 have persuaded Emilie lo go lo llie 
Italicns.... 1 shall lake advantage of that moment lo come and see 
you. I shall be with you by six o'clock at the latest; and if it be 
agreeable to you, we will go together, about seven o’clock, lo 
Madame de Volanges. Propriety commands that I do not postpone 
the invitation with which I am charged for her from Madame de 
Rosemonde ; moreover, I shall be delighted lo sec the little 
Volanges. . 

Adieu, most fair lady, I shall be as pleased lo embrace you, as 
the Chevalier will be jealous. 


At P..., 30lh August, 17". 



J.KTTliK I’Hl!: KOKTY-KHliri'll 
The Vicomte do Valmont to the Prosidente de Touvvel. 

(Bearing Ihe postmark of P.sris) 

I T is after a stormy ntgiil, during which 1 have not closed iny 
eyes ; it is after having been ceaselessly either in the agitation 
of a devouring ardour, or in an utter annihilation of all the faculties 
of my soul, that I come to seek with you, Madame, the calm ol 
which I have need, and which, however, I have as yet no hope to 
enjoy. In truth, the situation in which I am, whilst writing to you, 
makes me realize more than ever the irresistible power of love ; I 
can hardly preserve sufficient control over myself to' pul some order 
into my ideas ; and I foresee already that I shall not finish this 
letter without being forced to interrupt it. What ! Am I never to 
hope then that you will some day share with me the trouble which 
overcomes me at this moment? I dare believe, noUvithslanding, 
that if you were well acquainted with it, you would not be entirely 
insensible. Believe me, Madame, a cold tranquillity, the soul’s 
slumber, the imitation of death do not conduce to happiness ; the 
active passions alone can lead us thither; and, in spile of the 
torments which you make me sutTer, 1 think I can assure you 
without risk that at this moment I am happier than you. In vain do 



you overwlielin me with your terrible severilies ; lliey do not 
prevent me from abandoning mj-self utterly to love, and forgetting, 
in the delirium which it causes me, the despair into which you cast 
me. It is so that I would avenge myself for the exile to which you 
condemn tne. Never had I so much pleasure in writing to you ; 
never have I experienced, during such an occupation, an emotion so 
sweet and, at the same lime, so lively. Everything seems to 
enhance my transports; the air 1 breathe is laden with pleasure; 
the very table upon which 1 write, to you, consecrated for the first 
time to this office, becomes love's sacred altar to me ; how much it 
will be beautified in my eyes ! I shall have traced upon it the 
vow to love you for ever ! Pardon, I beseech you, the disorder of 
my senses. Perhaps, I ought to abandon ^myself less to transports 
which you do not share : I must leave you for a moment to dispel an 
into.xication which increases each moment, and which becomes 
stronger than myself. 

I return to you, Madame, and doubtless, I return always with 
the same eagerness. However, the sentiment of happiness has fled 
far away from me; it has given place to that of cruel privation. 
What docs it avail me to speak of my sentiments, if I seek in vain 
the means to convince you of them V After so many efforts, I am 
equally bereft of strength and confidence. If I still tell over to 
myself the pleasures of love, it is only to feel more keenly my 
sorrow at being deprived of them. I see no other resource, save in 
your indulgence; and I am loo sensible at this moment of how 
greatly I need it, to hope to obtain it. Never, however, has my 
love been more respectful, never could it be less likely to offend 
you ; it is of such a kind, I dare say, as the most severe virtue need 
not fear : but I am myself afraid of describing to you, at greater 
length, the sorrow which I experience. Assured as I am that the 
object which causes it does not participate in it, I must at any rale 
not abuse your kindness; and it would be to do that, were I to 
spend more lime in retracing for you that dolorous picture. I lake 



only enough lo beg you to reply to me, and never to doubt of the 
sincerity of my sentiments. 

Written atP...; dated from Paris, 30lh August, 17'*. 



I.KTTKIi 'I’flK 


Gicile Volangcs to the Chevalier Danceny. 

W "' ithout being either false or frivolous, Monsieur, it is enough 
TT for me to he enlightened as to my conduct, to feel the 
necessity of altering it ; I have promised this sacrifice to God, until 
such a time when I can offer Him also that of my sentiments 
towards you, which are rendered even more criminal by the 
religious character of your estate. I feel certain that it will only 
bring me sorrow, and I wilt not even hide from you that, since the 
day before yesterday, I have wept every time I have thought of you. 
But I hope that God Avill do me the grace of giving me the needful 
strength to forget you, as I ask of Him morning and evening. I 
expect also of your friendship and of your honour that you wilt not 
seek to shake me in the good resolution which has been inspired in 
me, and in which I strive to maintain myself. In consequence, I 
beg you to have the kindness to write no more to me, the more so 
as I warn you that I should no longer reply to you, and that you 
would compel me to acquaint Mamma with all that has passed ; and 
that would deprive me entirely of the pleasure of seeing you. 

I shall, none the less, retain for you ail the attachment which 
one may have without there being harm in it; and it is indeed 



wilh all iny soul Ibal I Avish you every kind of happiness. I quite 
feel that you Avill no longer love me as much as you did, and that, 
perhaps, you will soon love another heller than me. But that Avill 
be one penance the more for the fault which 1 have committed in 
giving you my heart, which I ought to give only to God and my 
husband when I have one. 1 hope that the Divine mercy will lake 
pity on my weakness, and that it will give me no more sorrow than 
I am able to support. 

Adieu, Monsieur; I can truly assure you that, if I were permitted 
to love anybody, I should never love anybody but you. But that is 
all 1 may say to you ; and perhaps even that is more than I ought to 
say. 

Paris, 31lh August, 17* 
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LKI'TKH TIIK KlFTlKTll 
The Prt^sidente do TourveJ to the Vicomle de Valmont. 

I s it thus llicn. Monsieur, dial you carry out the conditions upon 
which I consented somelinies to receive your letters ? And have 
I no reason for complaint when you speak to me of a sentiment to 
■which I should still fear to abandon myself, even if I could do so 
without violating all my duties ? For the rest, if I had need of 
fresh reasons to preserve this salutary dread, it seems to me that I 
could find them in your last letter. In effect, at the very moment 
when you think to make an apology for love, what else are you 
doing but revealing to me its redoubtable storms? Who can wish 
for happiness bought at the expense of reason, whose short-lived 
pleasures are followed at any rale by regret, if not by remorse?. 

You yourself, in whom the habit of this dangerous delirium 
ought to diminish it’s effect, are you not, however, compelled to 
confess that it often becomes stronger than yourself ; and are you 
not the first to lament the involuntary trouble which it causes you ? 
What fearful ravages then would it not effect on a fresh and 
sensitive heart, which would still augment its empire, by the 
sacrifices it Would be forced to make to it? 

You believe. Monsieur, or you feign to believe that love leads 



lo hnppiness ; and I — I am so convinced Ihnt it would render me 
unhappy lhat I would not even hear its name pronounced. It seems 
lo me that only to speak of il destroys Iranquillily; and it is as 
much from inclination as from duly that I beg you lo he good 
enough lo keep silence on this subject. 

After all, this request should he very easy for you lo grant 
me at present. Returned lo Paris, you will find there occasions 
enough lo forget a sentiment which, perhaps, only owed its birth lo 
the habit you are in of occupying yourself with such subjects, and 
its strength lo the idleness of country life. Arc you not then in 
that town where you had seen me with so much indifference? Can 
you lake a step there without encountering an example of your 
readiness to change ? And arc you not surrounded there by women 
who, all more amiable than myself, have belter right lo your 
homage? 

I am without the vanity with which my sex is reproached; I 
have still less of that false modesty' which is nothing but a refinement' 
of pride; and it is with the utmost good faith that I tell you here, 
I know how few pleasing qualities I possess : had I all there were, 
I should not believe them sufficient to retain you. To ask you then 
to occupy yourself no longer with me is only to beg you lo do to- 
day what you had already done before, and what you would most 
assuredly do again in a short lime, even if 1 were lo ask the 
contrary. 

This truth, which 1 do not lose sight of, would be, itself, a 
reason strong enough lo disincline me lo listen lo you. I have still 
thousand others, but without entering upon a long discussion, I 
coniine myself to begging you, as I have done before, lo correspond 
with me no further upon a sentiment lo which I must not listen, 
and lo wliich 1 ought even less lo reply. 


At the Ghftleau de. . . , Isl September, 17". 
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LKT’IKH THK I*'II''I Y-F1HST 

The Marquise de MericuiJ to the Vicomte de Valmonl. 

R eally, Vicomte. you are insupportable. You treat me as lightly 
as though I were your mistress. Do you know that I shall get 
angry, and that at the present moment I am in a fearful temper? 
Why I you have to see Danceny to-morrow morning; you know how 
important it is (hat I should speak to you before that interview! 
and without troubling yourself any more about it, you keep me 
wailing all day to run off I know not where. You are the cause of 
my arriving at Madame de Volanges’ indecently late, and of my 
being found surprising by all the old women. I was obliged to 
flatter them during the whole of the evening in order to appease 
them: for one must never annoy the old women; it is they who 
make the young ones' reputations. 

It is now one o’clock in the morning; and instead of going to 
bed, which I am dying to do, I must needs write you a long letter, 
which will make me twice as sleepy from the ennui it causes me. 
You are most fortunate that I have not lime to scold you further. 
Do not believe for that reason that I forgive you: it is only that I 
am pressed for lime. Listen to me then, I hasten to come to the 
point. 
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However lillic skill you may exerJ, you arc hound to-morrow to 
have Danceny's confidence. The inomenl is favourable for 
confidence : it is the inomenl of unhappiness. The lillle girl has 
been to confession: like a child, site has told everything ; and ever 
since she has been tormented to .such a degree by the fear of the 
devil that she insists on breaking il off. She related to me all her 
little scruples with a vivacity which told me how excited she was. 
She showed me her letter announcing the rupture, which was a real 
sermon. She babbled for an hour to me, without uttering one word 
of common sense. But she embarrassed me none the less ; for you 
can imagine that I could not risk opening my mind to such a wrong- 
headed creature. 

I saw, however, through all this verbiage, that she is as fond of 
her Danceny as ever"; I even remarked one of those resources which 
love never fails to find, and of which the little girl is an amusing 
dupe. Tormented by her desire to occupy herself with her lover, 
and by the fear of being damned if she does so, she has invented the 
plan of praying God that .she may be able to forget him ; and as she 
repeals this prayer at every moment of the day, .she finds a means 
thereby of thinking of him unceasingly. 

With any more experienced than Dnnreny, this little incident 
would perhaps be more favourable than the reverse; but the young 
man is so much of a Celadon that, if we do not help him, he will 
require so much lime to overcome the slightest obstacles that there 
will be none left for us to carry out our project. 

You are quite right , il is a pity, and I am as ve.xcd as you, that 
he should be the hero of this adventure ; but- what would you have? 
What is done is done, and il is your fault, 1 asked to see his 
reply; il "was really pitiful. He produces arguments till he is out 
of breath, to prove to her that an involuntary sentiment cannot he 
a crime : as if il did not cease to be involuntary once one ceases to 
fight against il 1 That idea is so simple that il even suggested itself 
to the Utile girl. He. complains of his unhappiness in a manner 



lhal is louchiny enough : but his grief is so gentle, and seems so 
strong and so sincere, lhal il seems to me impossible lhal a woman 
who finds occasion lo reduce a man to such a degree of despair, 
and with so little danger, is not templed to gel rid of her fancy. 
Finally he explains lhal he is nol a monk, as the lilllc one believed ; 
and that is, without contradiction, the best thing he has done : for, 
if il is a question of going so far as lo abandon yourself lo monastic 
loves, il is assuredly nol the Knights of Malta who would deserve 
the preference. 

Be lhal as il may, instead of wasting lime in arguments which 
would have compromised me, perhaps without convincing, I 
approved her project of rupture ; but 1 said lhal il was nicer, in 
such a case, lo tell your reasons rather than lo write them ; lhal il 
was customary also lo return letters and any other trifles one might 
have received ; and appearing thus to enter into Ihe views of the 
lillle person, I persuaded her lo grant an interview lo Danceny. We 
formed our plans on Ihc spot, and I charged myself with the task of 
persuading the mother lo go abroad without her daughter; il is to- 
morrow afternoon lhal this decisive moment will lake place. 
Danceny is already informed -of il ; but for God’s sake, if you gel 
an opportunity, please persuade this pretty swain lo be less 
languorous, and leach him — since he must be told everything — lhal 
the Irue fashion lo overcome scruples is lo leave nothing to be 
lost by those who possess them. 

For Ihc rest, in order lo save a repelilion of this ridiculous 
scene, I did nol fail lo exile certain doubts in the lillle girl’s mind, 
as lo the discretion of confessors; and I assure yon, she is paying 
now for the fright which she gave me, by her terror lest hers should 
go and tell everything lo her mother. 1 hope lhal, aflcr 1 have 
talked once or twice more with her, she will give up going thus lo 
tell her follies lo Ihc first comer. 

Adieu, Viconile; take charge of Danceny and guide his ^vily. Il 
would be shameful if wc could nol do what we will with Iwo 



children. If we find il more dilfij-ull Ilian we had Ihoughl at first, 
let us rcfiecl, to animate our zeal — ^you, that it is' the daughter of 
Madame dc Volanges who is in question, I, that she is destined to 
become the wife of Gercourl. Adieu. 


Paris, 15th September, 17". 



LMTTKIA Till-: I•'ll"^v-SK(:()NI) 


The Vicomte dc Valmonl to the Pr^sidente de Tourvel 

-yr ou forbid me, Madame, lo speak lo you of my love ; but where 
1 am I lo find the necessary courage loobey you ? Solely occupied 
by a senlimenl which should he so sweet, and which you render so 
cruel; languishing in the exile lo which you have condemned me; 
living only on privations and regrets; a prey lo torments all the 
more dolourous in that they remind me unceasingly of your 
indifference ; must I lose the only consolation which remains lo me? 
And can 1 have any other, save that of sometimes laying bare lo 
you a soul which you fill with trouble and bitterness? Will you 
avert your gaze, that you may not see the fears you cause lo flow? 
Will you refuse even the homage of the sacrifices you demand? 
Would it not be worthier of you, of your good and gentle soul, lo 
pity an unhappy one who is only rendered so by you, rallier than 
lo seek lo aggravate his pain by a refusal which is at once unjust 
and rigourous? 

You pretend lo be afraid of love, and you will nol see that you 
alone are the cause of the evils with which you reproach it. All, Tio 
doubt, the senlimenl is painful, when the object which inspires it 
does nol reciprocate; but where is happiness lo be found, if muluni 
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love ilocs >u>l jirnruri* UV T<*»nlrr fru'ntltilnjt, w(m* 1 roulidenfc 
only one wliicli is withmtl reser\'c— sorrow’K nUevtoUon, plwtsorcfi 
augnienlfllion, liopo's (‘nehnntnu'nt, llic deli^lils of eenienibff'ftfe* 
where (iml litem else tlinn in love*? loii eaUitnttinle Jt, yon v%hOi 
itt order lo enjoy nil ihe Konil wltieh il ofTers yo\i, linve hiil lo gi'e 
up resistirtg il; tvnd I—l forfiel the pntn whieh I enperienre in 
tnnlerlrtkinf; its defence, 

Y<ttt force me also to defend tnyscll ; for, wherens I citnspcralc 
my life to your ndornlion. you pas** yours in seeking; reason to 
blame me: already you have aHsnmed tfinl I am frivolous and a 
deceiver; and, taking .advantage of rerlain errors which I myself 
have confessed to yon, you arc pleased to roufound the man I was 
then with whal 1 am at present. Not euntenl with abandoning me 
lo the torment of living away from yo\i, you add to that a cruel 
banter ns to pleasures lo wbicli you know liow you bavc rendered 
me insensible. You do not believe cither in my promises or my 
oaths : well ! there remains «»nc gtiarnntcc for me to offer you, 
which you will not .suspect. Il is yourself. ! only ask you to 
question yourself in all good faith: if you do not believe in my love, 
if you doubt for a inotncnl Ibal you reign supreme in tny heart, if 
you arc not sure that you have fixed this heart, which, indeed, has 
Ihus far been loo fickle, 1 consent lo bear the penally of Ibis error; 
1 shall suffer, but I will not appeal: but if, on lite contrary, doing 
justice lo us both, you are forced to admit to yourself that J'on 
have not, will never bavc a rival, ask me no more, 1 beg ynu, to 
fight with chimeras, and leave me at least the consolation of seeing 
you no longer in doubt as lo a sentiment whicli indeed, will not 
finish, cannot finish, but with my life. Permit me, Madame, to 
beg you lo reply positively lo this part of my letter. 

If, however, I give up Ihnl period of my life which seems to 
damage me so severely in your eyes, il is not because, in case of 
need, reasons had failed me lo defend il. 

Whal have I done, after all, but fail lo Jrcsisl the vortex into 



which I was thrown? IJnlcring llic world, young and without 
experience ; passed, so to speak, froni hand to hand by a crowd of 
women, who all hasten to forestall, hy their good-nature, a reflexion 
which they feel cannot hul be unfavourable to them ; was it my 
part then to set the example of a resistance which was never opposed 
to me? Or was I to pimisii myself for a moment of error, which 
was often provoked, by a constancy undoubtedly useless, and which 
would only have excited ridicule ? Nay, what other cause, save a 
speedy rupture, can justify a shameful choice? 

But, I can say it, this intoxication of the senses, perhaps even 
this delirium of vanity, did not attain to my heart. Born for love, ' 
intrigue might distract it, but did not sullice to occupy it; surrounded 
by seducing but despicable objects, none of them reached as far as 
my soul : I was olTered pleasures, I sought for virtues; and in short, 

I ev’eu thought tn^’sclf inconstant because I was delicate and 
sensitive. 

It was when 1 saw you that 1 saw light : soon 1 understood that 
the charm of love sprang from the qualities of the soul ; that they 
alone could cause its excess, and justify it. I felt, in short, that it 
was equally impossible for me not to love you, or to love any other 
than you. 

There, Madame, is the heart to which you fear to trust jmurself, 
and on whose fate you have to pronounce : but whatever may be 
the destiny you reserve for it, you will change nothing of the 
sentiments which attach it to you ; they are as inalterable as the 
virtues which have given them birth. 


Paris, 3rd September, 17”. 



l.KTTKH THK m-TY-TlUHl) 


The Vicomle de Valmont to the Marquise de Mcrleuil. 

I HAVE seen Danceny. bul only obtained his half-confidence; he 
insists especially on suppressing the name of the little Volanges, 
of whom he only spoke to me as a woman of great virtue, even 
somcw'hal a ddvoCe : apart from that, he gave me a fairly veracious 
account of his adventure, particularly the last incident. I excited 
him as best 1 could, I bantered him greatly upon his delicacy and 
ajad scruples; but it seems that he clings to them, and I cannot 
answer for him : for the rest, I shall be able to tell you more after 
to-morrow. 1 am taking him to-morrow to Versailles, and I will 
occupy myself by studying him on the road. The interview which 
is to lake place to-day also gives me some hope : everj'lhing may 
have happened to our satisfaction; and perhaps there is nothing 
left for us at present bul to obtain a confession and collect the 
proofs. This task w’ill be easier for you than for me : for the little 
person is more confiding or, w’hal comes to the same thing, more 
talkative than her discreet lover. However. I will do my utmost. 

Adieu, my lovely friend; I am in a mighty hurry; I shall not 
see you this evening, nor to-morrow; if you, on your side, know 
anything, wTite me a word on my return. I shall certainly come 
back to sleep in Paris. 

At. . . , 3rd September, in the evening. 



l.liTTKH TIIH Fim-l-onnil 

The Marquise de Merlouil lo the Vicomlc de Valmont. 

O n yes, it is certainly with Danceny that there is something lo 
discover ! If he told you so, he was boasting. I know nobody 
so stupid in an affair of love, and I reproach myself more and more 
with the kindness we have shown him. Do you know that yesterday 
I thought I was compromised through him. And it would have 
been a pure loss I Oh, I will have my revenge, I promise you. 

When I arrived yesterday lo fetch Madame de Volanges, she no 
longer wanted lo go out ; she felt indisposed ; I .had need of all my 
eloquence lo persuade her, and I foresaw that Danceny might arrive 
before our departure, which would have been all the more awkward, 
08 Madame de Volanges had told him the day before that she would 
not be at home. Her daughter and I were on thorns. At last we 
went out; and the little one pressed my hand so affectionately as 
she bid me adieu that, in spite of her intended rupture, with which 
she believed herself, in all good faith, still to be occupied, I 
prophesied wonders in the course of the evening. 

I was not at the end of my anxieties. We had hardly been half 
an hour at Madame de when Madame de Volanges fell really 
unwell, and naturally she wanted lo return home: as for me, I was 
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Ihe less inclined for il in lhal I was afraid, supposing we were lo 
surprise the young people (as Ihe chances were we should), lhal iny 
efforts lo make Ihe mother go abroad might seem highly suspicious. 
I adopted Ihc course of frightening her upon her health, which 
luckily is not dilTicull; and I kept her for an hour and a half, 
whilhoul consenting to drive lier home, by feigning fear al Ihe 
consequences of the dangerous motion of Ihe carriage. From the 
shame-faced air which I remarked on our arrival, I confess I hoped 
that at least my trouble had not been wasted. 

The desire I had for further information made me stay with 
Madame de Votangesj who went lo bed al once : and after having 
supped al her bed-side, we left her al an early hour, under the 
pretext lhal she had need of repose, and passed into her daughter's 
apparlmenl. The latter had done, on her side, all lhal I had 
expected of her; vanished scruples, fresh vows of eternal love, etc., 
etc. : in a word, she had performed i)roperly. But the fool, 
Danceny, had not by one point passed the line where he had been 
before. Oh! one can safely quarrel with surJi a one: reconciliations 
are not dangerous. 

The child assures me, however, that he wanted more, but that 
she knew how lo defend herself. I M'ould wager lhal she brags, or 
lhal she excuses him ; indeed I made almost certain of il. The 
fantasy seized me to find out how much one migbl rely on the 
defence of which she was capable; and I, a mere woman, bit by 

bil, excited her lo the point In short, you may believe me, no 

one was ever more .susceptible lo a surprise of the senses. She is 
really lovable, this dear child! She deserves a dilTerenl lover; 
she shall have at least a firm friend, for I am becoming really fond 
of her. I have promised her that I will form her, and I think I 
shall keep m3- word. 1 have often fell a need of having a woman 
in my confidence, and l should prefer her to another; but I can do 
nothing so long as she is not — what she needs lo be ; and lhal is 
one reason the jnore for bearing a grudge against Dancen3'. 




Adieu, V^icomlc ; do nol come to me lo-morrow, unless H be in 
the forenoon. I have yielded to the entreaties of the Chevalier, for 
an evening at the petite maison^ 


Paris, 4lh September, 17**. 



i.K'iTicn THK 

Cf'cilc Volangcs to Sophie Cnrnny. 

\ ’'ou were right, my dear Sophie; your prophesies succeed heller 
than your advice. Danceny, as you had predicted, has been 
stronger than my eonfessor, than you, than myself ; and here we 
are returned precisely to our old position. Ah ! I do not repent it ; 
and if you scold me, it will be only because you do not know the 
pleasure of loving Danceny. It is very easy to say wlial one ought 
to do, nothing prevents you ; but if you had any e.xpericncc of how 
w'e sutler from the pain of somebody wc love, of the way in whicli 
his pleasure becomes our own, of how difficult it is to say no, when 
what we wish to say is yes, you would be astonished at nothing: 
I myself, who have fell it, fell it most keenly, do not yet understand 
it. Do you suppose, for instance that I could see Danceny weep, 
without weeping myself ? I assure you that that would be utterly 
impossible to me; and, when he is happy, I am as happy as he. 
You may say what you like: what one says does not change things 
from what they are, and 1 am very certain that it is like that. 

I should like to see you in my place.... No, it is not that I wish 
to say, for certainly 1 should not like to change places with anyone : 
but I wish that you too loved somebody , not only because then you 



woujd understand me belter and scold me less; but also because 
you would be happier, or, I should rather say, you would only Ihen 
begin lo know happiness. 

Our ainusemcnls, our inerrinicnl — all lhal, you see, is only 
child’s play : nothing is left, when once it is over. Bui love, ah, 
love ! . . . . a word, a look, only lo know he is there — lhal is 
happiness ! When I see Danceny, I ask for nothing more ; when I 
cannot see him, I ask only for him. I do not know how this is ; but 
it would seem as though everything which I like resembles him. 
When he is not with me, 1 dream of him ; and when I can dream 
of him utterly, without distraction, when 1 am quite alone, for 
instance, I am still happy; I close my eyes, and suddenly I think I 
see him; I remember his conservation, it causes me lo sigh; and 
then I feel a fire, an agitation .... I cannot keep in one place. It is 
like a torrent, and this torment gives me an unutterable pleasure. 

I even think lhal when once one has been in love, the effect of 
it is shed even over friendship. That which I bear for you has not 
changed however ; it is always as it was at the convent : but what I 
tell you of I feel for Madame de Merlcuil. It seems as though I 
love her more as I do Danceny than as yourself; and sometimes I 
wish lhal she were he. This is so, perhaps, because it is not a 
children’s friendship like our own, or else because 1 see them so 
often together, which makes me deceive myself. Be that as it may, 
the truth is lhal, between the two of them, they make me very 
happy ; and, after all, I do not think there is much harm in what 
I do, I would only ask lo slay as I am ; and it is only the idea of 
marriage which distresses me : for if M. de Gercourl is such a man 
as I am told, and I have no doubt of it, I do not know what will 
become of me. Adieu, my Sophie; 1 love you always most 
tenderly. 


Paris, 4lh September, 17‘*. 
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i,KTrr-n\ tiik 

The Pr^sidenle de Tourvel to the Vicomtc de Valmonl. 

H ow, Monsieur, would Ihe answer which you ask of me senre 
you? To believe in j'our sentiments would not that be one 
reason the more to fear them ? And without attacking or defending 
their sincerity, does it not suffice, ought it not to suffice for yourself, 
to know that I will not and may not reply to them ? 

Supposing that you were to love me really (and it is only to 
prevent a return to this subject that I consent to the supposition), 
would the obstacles which separate us be less insurmountable? 
And should I have aught else to do. but to wish that you might 
soon conquer this love, and above all, to help you with all my 
power by hastening to deprive you of any hope? You admit 
yourself that this sentiment is painful, when the object which 
inspires it does not reciprocate. Now, you are thoroughly well 
aware that it is impossible for me to reciprocate ; and even if this 
misfortune should befall me, I should be the more to be pitied, 
without making you any happier. I hope that you respect me 
enough, not to doubt of that for a moment. Cease then, I conjure 
you, cease from troubling a heart to which tranquillity is so 
necessary; do not force me to regret that I have known you. 



Loved and eslceined by .a husband whom I both love and respect 
my duty and my pleasure are centred in the same objecl. I am 
happy, 1 must be so. If pleasures more keen exist, I do not desire 
them ; I would not know them. Can there be any that are sweeter 
than that of being at peace with one’s self, of knowing only days 
that are serene, of sleeping without trouble and awaking without 
remorse? What you call happiness is but a tumult of the senses, a 
tempest of passions of which the mere view from the shore is 
terrible. Ah! why confront these tempests! How dare embark 
upon a sea covered with the debrisot so many thousand shipwrecks? 
And with whom? No, Monsieur, I stay on the shore; I cherish 
the bonds which unite me to it. I would not break them if 
I could; were I not held by them, I should hasten to procure' 
them. 

Why attach yourself to my life?. Why this obstinate resolve to 
fellow me? Your letters, which should be few, succeed each other 
with rapidity. They should be sensible, and you speak to me in 
them of nothing but your mad love. You besiege n>e with your 
idea, more than you did with your person. Removed in one form, 
you reproduce yourself under another. The things which I asked 
you not to' say, you repeal only in another way. It pleases you to 
embarrass me with captious arguments; you shun my own. I do 
not wish to answer you, I will answer you no more.... How you 
treat the women whom you have seduced ! With what contempt 
you speak of them I I would fain believe that some of them deserve 
it; but are they all then so despicable? Ah, doubtless, since they 
have violated their duties in order to give themselves up to a 
criminal love. From that moment' they have lost everything, even 
the esteem of him for whom they have sacrificed everything. The 
punishment is just, but the mere idea makes one tremble. What 
matters it, after all? Wliy should 1 occupy myself with them or 
with you ? By what right do you come to trouble my tranquillity ? 
Leave me, see me no more ; do not write to me again, I beg you ; I 



demand it of you. This letter is the last which you will receive 
from me. 


At the Chateau de... , 5lh September, 17“, 
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i.KT'n':ii THK Fii'TV-si:\ i‘:.\rn 


The Vicomle de Valmonl to the Marquise de MerleuiL 

I FOUND your leller yeslerday on my arrival. Your anger quite 
delighted me. You could not have had a more lively sense of 
of Danceny’s delinquencies, if they had been exercised against 
yourself. It is no douht out of vengeance that you gel his mistress 
into the habit of showing him slight infidelities; you are a very 
wicked person I Yes, you are charming, and I am not surprised 
that you are more irresistible than Danceny. 

At last I know him by heart, this pretty hero of romance I He 
has no more secrets for me. I have told him so often that virtuous 
love was the supreme good, that one emotion was worth ten 
intrigues, that I was myself, alibis moment, amorous and timid; he 
found in me, in short, a fashion of thinking so conformable with 
his own, that, in the enchantment which he fell at my candour, he 
told me everything and vowed me a friendship without reserve. 
We are no more advanced for that in our project. 

At first, it seemed to me that he went on the theory that a young 
girl demands much more consideration than a woman, in that she 
has more to lose. He thinks, above all, that nothing can justify a 
man for pulling a girl into the necessity of marrying him, or living 



dishonoured, ■when the girl is far richer Ilian Ihc man, which is Ihe 
case in which he finds himself. The mother’s sense of security, the 
girl’s candour, all this intimidates and arrests him. The difTioully 
would not be simply to dispute these arguments, however true they 
may be. With a little skill, and helped by passion, they would 
soon be destroyed; all the more, in that they lend to be ridiculous, 
and one would have the sanction of custom on one’s side. But 
what hinders one from having any hold over him is that he is happy 
as he is. Indeed, if a first love appears generally more virtuous, 
and, as one says, purer; if, at least, its course is slower, it is not, 
as people think, from delicacy or shyness; it is that the heart, 
astonished at an unknown emotion, halls, so to speak, at every step, 
to relish the charm which it experiences, and that this charm is so 
potent over a young heart that it occupies it to such an extent lhal 
it is unmindful of every other pleasure. That is so true, lhal a 
Uherline in love — if such may befall a libertine — becomes from lhal 
instant in less haste for pleasure ; in fact, between Danceny’s 
behaviour towards the little Volanges, and my own towards the 
more prudish Madame de Tourvel, there is but a shade of 
difference. 

It would have needed, to warm our young man, more obstacles 
than he has encountered ; above all, that there should have been 
need for more mystery, for mystery begets boldness. I am coming 
to believe lhal you have hurl us by serving him so well ; your 
conduct would have been excellent with a man of experience, who 
would have only felt desires : but you might haA'e foreseen lhal, 
with a young man who is honourable and in love, the greatest 
value of favours is lhal they should be the proof of love ; and, 
consequently, lhal, Ihe surer he were of being beloved, the less 
enterprising he would become. Whal is to be done at present? I 
know nothing; bull have no hope lhal the child will be caught 
before marriage, and we shall have wasted our lime ; I am sorry 
for it, but I see no remedy. 
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Whilst I am thus discoursing, you are doing heller with your 
Chevalier. Thai reminds me that you have promised me an infidelity 
in my favour ; I have your promise in wriling, and I do not wanl 
it lo be a dishonoured draft. I admit that the date of payment lias 
not yet come ; but it woull be generous ofyoO not to wail for that; 
and on my side, I would lake charge of the interest. What do you 
say, my lovely friend? Are you not tired of your constancy? Is 
this Chevalier then such a miracle? Oh, give me my way; I will 
indeed compel you lo admit that if you have found some merit in 
him, it is because you have forgollen me. 

Farewell, my lovely friend ; I embrace you willi all the ardour 
of my desire ; I defy all the kisses of the Chevalier lo contain as 
much. 


At. . 2th September, 17**. 



i.Ki rKU Till-: 

The Vicomte (Jr Vnimont to the Pn'sidrnle de Totirvcl. 

P UAY, Madnme, how have I deserved Ihe reproaches which you 
make me, and Uic anger winch you display? The liveliest 
allachmenl and, withal, the most respectful, the mosl entire 
submission lo your least wishes : there, in Iwo words, is the history 
of my sentiments and my conduct. Oppressed by the pains of an 
unhappy love, I had no other consolation than that of seeing you ! 
you bade me deprive myself of that; I obeyed you without permitting 
tnysclf a murmur. As a reward for this sacrifice, you allowed mo 
lo write lo you, and to-day you would rob me of that solitary 
pleasvire. Shall I see it ravished from me without seeking to 
defend it? No, without a doubt : ah, how should it not be dear lo my 
heart? It is the only one which remains lo me, and I owe illoyou. 

My leller.s, you say, are loo frequent! But rellect, I beseech 
you, that during the ten days of my e.vile, I have not passed one 
moment without thinking of you, and that yet you have only 
received two letters from me. / only speak lo you of my Jove! 
Ah, what can I say, save that which I think? .All that I could 
do was lo weaken the expression of that ; and 3'ou can believe 
me that 1 only let 3'ou see what it was impossible for me lo hide. 
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Finally, you Ihrealen me lluil you will no longer reply lo, me ! Tlius, 
the man wlio prefers you to ever3'body, and wlio respeels even 
more than he loves you : noteonlunl with treating him with severity, 
you would add to it your contempt ! And why these liireats and 
this anger? ^^’hal need have you of them? Are you not sure of 
being obeyed, even when your orders arc unjust? Is it possible for 
me lhe!» to dispute even one of your desires, have I not already 
proved it? Bui will you abuse this empire which you have over 
me? After having rendered me unlinppy, after having become 
unjust, will you find it so easy then to enjoy that Iranquillily whicli 
you assure me is so necessary to you? Will you never say to 
yourself : he has made me mistress of his fate, and I have 
made him unliappy? He implored n)y aid, and 1 looked at him 
without pity? Do you know to what point my despair may 
carry me? No. To be able to appreciate my sufferings, you 
would need to know the e.vienl to which I love you, and you do 
not know my heart. 

To what do you sacrifice me? To chimerical fears. And who 
inspires them in you ? A man wdio adores you ; a man over whom 
you will never cease to hold an absolute empire. What do you 
fear, what can you fear, from a sentiment over which you will ever 
be mistress, to direct as you will? But your imagination creates 
monsters for itself, and you attribute the fright which they cause 
you to love. A little confidence, and these phantoms will disappear. 

A wise man said that, to dispel fears, it is almost always 
sufficient to penetrate into their causes. It is in love especially 
that this truth finds its application. Love, and your fears will 
vanish. In the place of objects which affright you, you will find a 
delicious emotion, a lover lender and submissive, and all your days,, 
marked by happiness, will leave you no other regret than that of 
having lost any by indifference, 1 myself, since I repented of my 
errors and exist only for love, regret a time which 1 thought I had 
passed in pleasure ; and I feel that it lies with you alone to make 



carefully preserves for Ihc pleasure of his friends.” Now you know 
I have certainly some rights over the woods in question ; and I 
shall go and revisit them if I am of no use to you. Adieu; remember 
Danceny will he with me about four o’clock. 


Paris, 8lh September, 17”. 



tiik sixtiktii 


The Chevalier Danceny fo the Vicomle de Valmonl. 

(KncloBpd in tlie proeeiling Idler) 

V H, Monsieur, I am in despair, I have lost all! I dare nol confide 
lo writing the secret of my woes : but 1 feel a need to unburden 
them in the ear of a sure and trusty friend. At what hour could 1 
sec you, and ask you for advice and consolation ? 1 was so happy 
on the day when I opened my soul to you ! Now, what a difference! 
All is changed with me. What 1 suffer on my own account is but 
the least part of my torments ; my anxiety on behalf of a far dearer 
object, that is what I cannot support. Happier than I, you will be 
able to see her, and I count on your friendship not to refuse me 
this favour; but I must sec you and instruct you. You will pity me, 
you will help me ; I have no hope save in you. You are a man of 
sensibility, you know what love is, and you are the only one in 
whom I can confide; do not refuse me your aid. 

Adieu, Monsieur ; the only alleviation of my pain is the reflexion 
that such a friend as yourself is left to me. Let me know, I beg 
you, at what hour I can find you. If it is not this morning, I could 
like it to be early in the afternoon. 


Paris, 8 Ih September, 17**. 
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i.i:i'ii;u Till-: sixtv-kmjst 

Cecih VnUinges lo Sophie Camay. 

» I Y dear Sophie, pily your Ctjcile, your poor Cdcilc; she is very 
unhappj*? Mamma knows all. I cannot conceive how she has 
come lo suspect anything ; and yet, she has discovered everything. 
Yesterday evening. Mamma seemed indeed to be in a bad humour, 
but I did not pay much attention lo it. I even, whilst wailing till 
her rubber was tinished, talked quite gaily lo Madame de Merleuil, 
Avho had supped here, and we spoke much of Danceny. I do not 
believe, however, that we were overheard. She went away and I 
retired lo my room. 

I was undressing wlien Mamma entered, and I sent away niy 
maid ; she asked me for the key of my desk. The tone in which 
she made this request caused me lo tremble so that I could hardly 
stand. 1 made a pretence of being unable lo find it; but at last I 
had lo obey her. The first drawer which she opened was precisely 
that which contained the letters of the Chevalier Danceny. I was 
so confused that, when she asked me what it was, I did not know 
Avhal lo reply lo her, except that it was nothing ; but when I saw 
her begin to read the first which presented itself, I had barely time 
to sink into an arm-chair when 1 fell so ill that I swooned away. 



As soon as I came lo inyseif again, my mother, who had called 
my maid, willidrew, telling me lo go lo bed. She carried ofl‘ 
all Danccny’s letters. I Irembie every lime I reflecl lhat I musl 
appear before her again. I did naught but weep all Ihe nighl 
Ihrough. 

1 write lo you al dawn, in the hope lhal Josephine will come. If 
I can speak will) her alone, I shall ask her lo lake a short note lam 
going lo wi'ile lo [Madame dc Merleuil; if nol, I will pul il in your 
letter, and will 3 'ou kindly send il, as if from yourself. Il is only 
from her lhal I shall gel any eonsolalion. At least, we can speak 
of him, for I have no hope lo see him again. I am very wretched ! 
Perhaps she will be kind enough lo lake charge of a leller for 
Danceny. I dare nol Irusl .los(5phine for such a purpose, and .still 
less my maid ; for il is perhaps she w’bo told my mother lhal I had 
letters in my desk. 

I will nol write lo you al any greater length, because I wish lo 
have lime lo write Madame de Merleuil and also lo Danceny, lo 
have my leller all ready, if she will lake chai’ge of il. After lhal I 
shall lie down again, so lhal Ihcy will find me in bed when they 
come into my room. I shall say lhal I am ill, so lhal I need nol 
have lo visit Mamma. It will nol be a great falsehood : for indeed 
I suffer more than if I had the fevei’. My eyes burn fi'om e.vcessive 
weeping ; and I have a weight on my chesl which hinders me from 
breathing. When 1 think lhal I shall nol see Danceny again, I 
wish lhal I were dead. 

Adieu, my dear Sophie, I can say no more lo you ; m^' tears 
choke me. 


Paris, 7lh September, 17". 



LirrTHU Tllli: SIXTY-SIICOM) 

Madame de Volanges to Ihc Chevalier Danceny 

V FTER havinjj abused, Monsieur, a mollicr’s confidence and the 
innocence of a child, you will doubtless not be surprised if you 
are no longer received in a house where you have responded lo the 
marks of a most sincere friendship, by a forgetfulness of all that is 
filling. I prefer lo beg you nol lo call upon me again, than lo give 
orders al Ihe door, which would compromise all alike, by Ihe 
remarks which Ihe lackeys would nol fail lo make. I have a right 
lo hope lhalyou will nol force me lo have recourse losuch a means. 
I warn you also lhal if you make in Ihc future Ihe least allempl lo 
support my daughter in Ihe folly into which you have beguiled her, 
an auslere and elernal relreal shall shelter her from your pursuit, 
ll is for you lo decide. Monsieur, whether you will shrink as lillle 
from being Ihe cause of her misery, as you have from atlempling 
her dishonour. As for me, my choice is made, and I have acquainted 
her with il. 

You will find enclosed Ihe packet containing your Idlers. I 
reckon upon you lo send me in return all those of my daughter, 
and lo do your utmost lo leave no trace of an incident the memory 



of which I could not retain without indignation, she without shame, 
and you without remorse. 

I Iiave the honour to be, etc. 


Paris, 7th September, 17**. 



l.KTTHU TllK SlXTY-TlllUn 


The Marquise dc Merlcuil to the Vicomte de VaJmont. 

I NDEED, yes, I will explain Danceny’s Idler lo you. The incident 
whidi caused him to write it is my handiwork, and it is, I think, 
my chet-d’ceuvre. I wasted no lime since your last letter, and I 
said wlh the Athenian architect, “ What he has said, 1 will do. ” 
It is obstacles then that this fine hero of romance needs, and he 
slumbers in felicity! Oh, let him look lo me, 1 will give him some 
work; and if his slumber is going lo be peaceful any longer, I am 
mistaken. Indeed, he had lo be taught the value of time, and I 
flatter myself that by now he is regretting all he has lost. It were 
well also, said you, that he had need of more mystery : well, that 
need won't be lacking him now. 1 have this quality, I — that my 
mistakes have only' lo be pointed out lo me ; then I lake no. repose 
until I have retrieved them. Let me tell you now what I did. 

When I returned home in the morning of the day before yesterday', 
I read your letter; I found it luminous. Convinced that you had 
pul your finger on the cause of the evil, my sole concern now' was 
to find a means of curing it. I commenced, however, by retiring 
lo bed ; for the indefatigable Chevalier had not let me sleep a 
moment, and I thought 1 was sleepy ; but not at all ; absorbed in 



Danceny, my desire lo cure him of his indolence, or lo punish him 
for il, did not lei me close an eye, and il was only after I had 
thoroughly completed my plan, thal I could lake two hours’ rest. 

I went that same evening lo Madame deVolanges, and, according 
lo my project, I lold her confidentially that I fell sure a dangerous 
intimacy e.xisled between her daughter and Dancen}’. This woman, 
who sees so clearly in your case, was so blind that she answered 
me at first that I was certainly mistaken, that her daughter was a 
child, etc., etc. I could not tell her all I knew; bull quoted certain 
looks and remarks whereat my virtue and my friendship had taken 
alarm. In short, I spoke almost as well as a devote would have 
done; and lo strike the decisive blow, I went so far as lo say that I 
thought I had seen a letter given and received. “That reminds me,” 
I added, “one day she opened before me a drawer in her desk in 
which I saw a number of papers, which she doubtless preserves. 
Do you know if she has any frequent correspondence’?” Here 
Madame de Volanges’ face changed, and I saw some tears rise to 
her eyes. “I thank you, my kind friend,” she said, as she pressed 
my hand; “I will clear this up.” 

After this conversation, which was loo short lo excite suspicion, 

I went over lo the young person. I left her soon afterwards, lo beg 
her mother not lo compromise me in her daughter’s eyes; she 
promised me this the more willingly, when I pointed out loherhow 
fortunate il would be if the child were lo lake sufiicienl confidence 
in me lo open her heart lo me, and thus afford me the occasion of 
giving her my wise counsels. I feel certain thal she will keep her 
promise, because she will doubtless seek lo vaunt her penetration 
in her daughter’s eyes. Thus I am authorized lo maintain my 
friendly lone towards the child, without seeming false lo Madame 
de Volanges, which I wished lo avoid. I have also gained for the 
future the right lo be as long and as privately as I like with the 
young person, without the mother being able lo take umbrage. 

I look advantage of this, that very evening ; and when my game 



was over, 1 look Ihc cliild aside in a corner, and sel her on the 
subject of Danceny, upon which she is incA-hauslible. I amused 
myself by exiling her with the pleasure she will have when she secs 
him lo-morrow; there is no kind of folly that I did nol make her 
say. 1 needs must restore to her in hope what I had deprived her 
of in reality; and besides all that ought to render the blow more 
forcible, and I am persuaded that, the more she suffers, the greater 
will be her haste to compeosatc herself for it, on the next occasion, 
’Tis wise, moreover, to accustom to great events anyone whom one 
destines for great adventures. 

After all, may she nol pay for the pleasure of having her 
Danceny with a few tears? She doles on him! Well, I promise 
her that she shall have him, and even sooner than she would have 
done, but for this storm. It is like a bad dream, the awakening 
from which will be delicious ; and, considerinh all, I think she owes 
me gratitude ; after all, if I have pule a spice of malice into it, one 
must amuse oneself ; 

“ Les sots sont ici-bas pour nos moniis-plaisirs". 

I withdrew at last, thoroughly satisfied with myself. Either, 
said I to myself, Danceny’s love, eyited by obstacles, will redouble 
in intensity, and then 1 shall serve him with all my power; or, if 
he is nothing but a fool, as I am sometimes templed to believe, he 
will be in despair, and will look upon himself as beaten : now, in 
that case» I shall at least have been as well avenged on him as he 
has been on me; on my wav, I shall have increased the mother's 
esteem for me, the daughter's friendship, and the confidence of 
both. As for Gercourl, the first object of my care, I should be 
very unlucky, or very clumsy, if, mistress over his bride’s mind, 
as 1 am, and as I intend to be even more, I did nol find a thousand 
ways of making him what I mean him to be. I went to bed with 
these pleasant thoughts; I slept well, too, and awote very late. 

On my awakening I found two letters, one from liie mother and 
one from the daughter ; and I could not refrain from laughing when 



1 encDunlered, in both, lilerally Ibis same phrase : “// is from you 
alone that / expect any consolation." Is il nol amusing to console 
for and againcl, and lo be the single agent of two directly contrary 
interests? Behold me, like the Divinity, receiving the diverse 
petitions of blind mortals, and altering nothing in my immutable 
decrees. I have deserted lhal august part, however, lo assume that 
of the consoling angel; and have been, as the precept bids us, lo 
visit my friends in their affliction. 

I began with the mother; I found her wrapped in a sadness 
which already avenges you in part for the obstacles she has thrown 
in your way, on the side of your fair prude. Everything has 
succeeded marvellously, and my only anxiety was lest Madame de 
Volanges should lake advantage of the moment lo gain her 
daughter’s confidence; which would have been quite easy, had she 
employed with her the langagc of kindness and affection, and given 
lo reasonable counsels the air and lone of indulgent tenderness. 
Luckily she had armed herself with severity; in short, she had 
behaved so unwisely that I could only applaud. Il is true lhal she 
thought of frustrating all our schemes, by the course which she had 
resolved on of sending her daughter back lo the convent : but I 
warded off this blow, and induced her merely lo make a threat of 
il, in the event of Danccny continuing his pursuit; this in order lo 
compel both to a circumspection which I believe necessary to 
success. 

I next went to the daughter. You would nol believe how grief 
improves her ! If she does but lake lo coquetry, I warrant lhal she 
will be often weeping ; but this lime sbe wept in all sincerity. . . . 
Struck by this new charm, which I bad nol know in her, and which 
I was very pleased lo observe, I gave her at first but clumsy 
consolations, which rather increased her sorrow than assuaged il; 
and by this means I brought her well nigh lo choking-poinl. She 
wept no more, and for a moment I was afraid of convulsions. I 
advised her lo go lo bed, lo which she ahreed ; I served her for 



Availing'iitaid : she lind made no loilelle, and soon licr disitevelled 
hair was falling over Iicr shoulders and bosom, wliicii were 
entirely barn; 1 embraced her; she abandoned herself in niy arms, 
and her tears began to flow again <\vilhotil an elTorl. Lord! how 
beautiful she was ! Ah, if the Magdalen was like that, she must 
have been far more dangerous in her penitence Ilian when she 
sinned. 

When the disconsolate fair one was in bed, I started to eonsoJc 
her in good faith. I first reassured her as to Jjcr fear about the 
convent. 1 excited a hope in her of seeing Datieeny in secret ; and 
.sitting upon the bed : “If /le was here," said I ; then, embroidering 
on this theme, I led her from distraction to distraction, until site 
had <{uile forgollen her affliction. We should liavc separated in a 
complete satisfaction with one another, if she had not wished to 
charge me xvilh a letter to Danceny ; xyhich I consistently refused. 
Here arc my reasons for this, -which you will doubtless approve: 

To begin willi, it would have been to compromise myself 
openly with Danceny; and though this was the only reason 1 could 
employ with the little one, there are plenty of others which hold 
between j'ou and me. Would it not have been to risk the fruit of 
my labours to give our young people so soon a means so easy of 
lightening their pains? And then, I should not be sorry to compel 
them to introduce some servants into this adventure; for, if it is' to 
work out well, which is what 1 hope for, it must become known 
immediately after the marriage, and there are few surer methods 
of publishing it. Or if, by a miracle, the servants were iiol to speak, 
xve would speak ourselves, and it will he more convenient to lay' 
the indiscretion to their account. 

You must give this idea, then, to-day to Danceny; and as I am 
not sure of the wailing-maid of the little Volanges, and she seems 
to distrust her herself, suggest my own to him, niy faithful 
Vicloire. I will take care that the enterprise is successful. This 
idea pleases me all the more, as the confidence xviil only be 




useful lo us and not lo Iheni : for I am not a I Ihe end of my story. 

Whilst I was e.xcusing myself from carrying the child’s letter, I 
was afraid every moment that she would suggest that I should send 
it by the post, Avhich I could hardly have refused lo do. Luckily, 
either in her' confusion or in her ignorance, or again because she 
was less set on her letter than on a reply lo it, which she could not 
have obtained by this means, she did not speak of it to me; hut, lo 
prevent this idea coming to her, or at least her being able lo use 
it, I made up my mind on the spot; and on returning lo her mother, 
persuaded her lo send her daughter away for some lime, to take 
her lo the country.... And where? Does not your heart heal with 
joy?.... To your Aunt, lo the old Rosemonde. She is lo apprise 
her of it to-day; so, behold you authorized to return lo your 
Puritan, who will no longer be able lo reproach you with the 
scandal of a l&te~u-t6le-, and thanks to my pains, Madame de 
Volanges will herself repair the wrong she had done you. 

But listen lo me, and do not be so constantly wrapped up in - 
your own affairs as lo lose sight of this one; remember that I am 
interested in it. I want you lo become the go-between and counsellor 
of the two young people. Inform Danceny of this journey and offer 
him your services. Find no difficulty, e.\cepl as lo gelling j'our 
letter of credit into the fair one’s hands ; and demolish this obstacle 
on the spol by suggesting lo him the services of my waiting-maid. 
There is no doubt but that he will accept; and you will have, as 
reward for your trouble, the confidence of a young heart, which is 
always interesting. Poor child, how she will blush when she 
hands you her first letter ! In truth, this role of confidant, against 
which a sort of prejudice has growm up, seems to me a very pretty 
relaxation, when you are occupied elsewhere; and this is the case 
in which you will be. 

It is upon attention that the denouement of this intrigue will 
depend. Judge the moment when the actors must be reunited. 
The country offers a thousand ways; and Danceny cannot fail lo 
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be ready at your first signal, A night, a disguise, a window 

what do 1 know? But mark me, if the little girl comes back as she 
went away, 1 shall (juarrcl willi you. If you consider that she has 
need of any encouragement fronj me, .send word to me. I think I 
have given her such n good lesson on the danger of keeping letters, 
that 1 may venture to w'rile to her now; and I still cherish the 
design of making her njy pupil. 

I believe I forgot to tel! yon that l)cr suspicious with regard to 
the surprised correspondence fell at first upon Imr wailing-maid, 
but that I turned them towards the confessor. That was a way of 
killing two birds with one stone. 

Adieu, Vicomlc, I have been writing to you a long time nows, 
and my dinner is the later fort it ; hut self-love and friendship 
dictated my letter, and both arc garrulous. For the rest, it w'iil be 
with you by three o'clock, and that is all you need. 

Pity me now, if you dare; and go and visit the woods of the 
Comte de B”*, if they tempt you. You say that he keeps them for 
the pleasure of his friends! Is the man a friend of all the world 
then? Bui adieu, I am hungry. 


Paris, 9th September, 17” 
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I-KTTKM THH SI.YTV-KOrM TM 

The Chevniier Danccny io Madame de Volanges 

(A (irafl enclosed in letter (he Bixty-sixtli, from llic Virorate 
(o (lie Mnrquiae) 

vij iTHouT seeking, Madame, to justify my conduc, and wilhoul 
» T complaining of yours, I cannot but grieve at an event which 
brings unhappiness to three persons, all three worthier of a happier 
fate. More sensible to the grief of being the cause of it than even 
to that of being its victim, I liave tried frequently, since 'yesterday, 
to have the honour Io write to you, without being able to find the 
strengh. I have, however, so many things to say to you that I 
must make a great effort over myself; and if this letter has little 
order and sequence, ^mu must be sufficiently sensible of my painful 
situation to grant me some indulgence. 

Permit me, first, to protest against the first sentence of your 
letter. I venture ,o say that I have abused neither your confidence 
nor the innocence of Mademoiselle de Volanges ; in my actions I 
respected both. These alone depended on me; and when you would 
render me responsible for an involuntary sentiment, I am not afraid 
to add that that which Mademoiselle your daughter has inspired in 
me is of a kind which may be displeasing to you but cannot offend 
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you. Upon this subject, which touches me more than I can say, I 
wish for no other judge than you, and my letters for my witnesses. 

You forbid me to present myself at your house in future, and 
doubtless I shall submit to everything w’hich it shall please you to 
order on this subject : but will not this sudden and total absence 
give as much cause for the remarks which you would avoid as the 
order which, for that very same reason, you did not wish to leave 
at yo\ir door? I insist all the more on this point, in that it is far 
more important for Mademoiselle de Volanges than for me. I beg 
you then to weigh everything attentively, and not to permit your 
severity to lessen your prudence. Persuaded that the simple 
interest of Mademoiselle your daughter will dictate your resolves, 
I shall await fresh orders from you. 

Meanwhile, in case you should permit me to pay you my court 
sometimes, I undertake, Madame (and you can counton my promise), 
not to abuse the opportunity by attempting to speak privately with 
Mademoiselle de Volanges, or to send any letter to her. The fear 
of compromising her reputation decides me to this sacrilicej and 
the happiness of semelimes seeing her will be my reward. 

This paragraph of my letter is also the only reply that I can 
make to what you tell me as to the fate you reserve for Mademoi- 
•selle de Volanges, and which you would make dependent on my 
conduct. I should deceive you were I to promise you more. A 
vile seducer can adapt his plans to circumstances, and calculate 
upon events ; but the love which animates me permits me only two 
sentiments, courage and constancy. What, I! consent to be 
forgotten by Mademoiselle de Volanges, to forget her myself I No, 
no, never ! I Avill be faithful to her, she has received my vow, and 
I renew it this day. Forgive me, Madame, I am losing myself, I 
must return. 

There remains one other matter to discuss with you ; that of the 
letters which you demand from me. I am truly pained to have to 
add a refusal to the wrongs which you already accuse me of : but I 
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beg you, Uslen lo my reasons, and deign lo remember, in order lo 
appreciate them, that the only consolation of my unhappiness at 
having lost your friendship is the hope of retaining your esteem. 

The letters of Mademoiselle de Volanges, always so precious to 
me, have become doubly so at present. They are the solitary good 
thing which remains to me; they alone retrace for me a sentiment 
which is all the charm of life lo me. However, you may believe 
me, I should not hesitate an instant in making the sacrifice, and my 
regret at being deprived of them would yield lo my desire of proving 
lo you my respectful deference; but considerations more powerful 
restrain me, and I assure you that you yourself cannot blame me 
for them. 

You have, it is true, the secret of Mademoiselle de Volanges; 
but permit me lo say that I am authorized lo believe it is the 
result of surprise and not of confidence. I do not pretend lo blame 
a proi'eeding which is, perhaps, authorized by maternal solicitude. 

I respect your rights, but they do not extend so far as lo dispense 
me from my duties. The most sacred of all is never lo betray the 
confidence which is entrusted to you. It would be lo fail in this lo 
expose lo the eyes of another the secrets of a heart which did but 
wish lo reveal them lo mine. If Mademoiselle your daughter 
consents lo confide them lo you, let her speak ; her letters are of no 
use lo you. If she Avishes, on the contrary, lo lock her secret 
within herself, you doubtless cannot expect me lo be the person lo 
instruct you. 

As for the mystery in which you desire this incident lo be buried, 
rest assured, Madame, that, in all that concerns Mademoiselle de 
Volanges, I can rival even a mother’s heart. To complete my work 
of removing all cause for an-\iely from you, I have foreseen 
everything. This precious deposit, which bore hitherto the 
inscription : Papers to be burned, carries now the Avords : Papers 
belonging to Madame de Volanges. The course Avhich I have 
taken should prove lo you also that my refusal does not refer lo 



any fear that you might find in these letters one single sentiment 
with which you could personally find fault. 

This, Madame, is indeed a long letter. It will not have been 
long enough, if it leaves yon the least doubt as to the honesty of 
my sentiments, my very sincere regret at having displeased you, 
and the profound respect with which I have the honour to be, etc. 


Paris, 9lh September, 17**. 



I.K'I’IKn I’llK SIXTV-KIKTH 


The Chevalier Danceny to Cicilc Volanges. 


(Senl open lo Ihe Mnrqnisc <te Merleiiil in letter the sixly-sixlh 
from the Vicomle) 

O MY Cecile! wlial is lo become of us? Whal God will save us 
from Ihe tnisforlunes which Ihrealen us? Lei love, al least, 
give us the courage lo supporl them ! How can I paint for you my 
astonishment, my despair, al Ihe sigh! of my letters, al the reading 
of Madame de Volanges’ missive ? Who can have betrayed us ? 
On whom do your suspicions fall ? Gould you have commiled any 
imprudence? What are you doing now? Whal have they said lo 
you? I would know everything, and I am ignorant of all. Perhaps, 
you yourself are no belter informed lhan I. 

I send you your Mamma’s nole and a copy of my reply. I hope 
that you will approve of whal I have said. I need also your approval 
of all the measures I have taken since this fatal event ; they are all 
with the object of having news of you, of giving you mine ; and, 
who knows? perhaps of seeing you again, and more freely lhan 
ever. 

Imagine, my C6cile, the pleasure of finding ourselves together 
again, of being able lo seal anew our voavs of eternal love, and of 



seeing in our eyes, of feeling in our souls, lhal this vow will not be 
falsified! What pain will not so sweel a moment make us forget! 
Ah, well, I have hope of seeing it arrive, and I owe it to these 
same measures which 1 beg you to approve. What am I saying? 
1 owe it to the consoling care of the most lender of friends ; and 
my sole request is lhal you will permit this friend lo become also 
your own. 

Perhaps, 1 ought not lo have given your confidence away 
without your consent; bul I had misfortune and necessity for my 
excuse. It is love which has guided me; il is lhal which claims 
your indulgence, which begs you lo pardon a confidente lhal was 
necessary, and without which we should, perhaps, have been 
separated for ever. You know the friend of whom I speak : he is 
the friend of the woman whom you love best. It is the Vicomledc 
Valmonl. 

My plan in addressing him was, at firsl, lo beg him lo induce 
Madame de Merleuil to take charge of a letter for you. He did not 
Ihink this method could succeed, bul, in default of Ihe mistress, he 
answered for the maid, who was under obligalions lo him. U is 
she Avho will give you this letter; and you can give her your 
reply. 

This assistance will hardly be of use lo us, if, as M. deValmont 
believes, you leave immediately for the country. Bul then il will 
be he himself who will serve us. The lady lo whom you are going 
is his kinswoman. He will lake advantage of this prele.xl lo repair 
thither at the same time lhal you do ; and il will be through him 
lhal our mutual correspondence will pass. He assures me, even, 
lhal if you will lei yourself be guided bj- him, he will procure us 
the means of meeting, willioul your running the risk of being in 
any way compromised. 

Now, my Giicile, if you love me, if you pity my misery, if, as 1 
hope, you share my regret, will you refuse your confidence lo a 
man who will become our guardian angel? Willioul him, I should 



be reduced lo Ihe despair of being unable even lo alleviate the 
grief I have caused you. It will finish, I hope : hut promise me, 
my lender friend, not lo abandon yourself overmuch lo il, not lo 
let il break you down. The idea of your grief is insupportable 
torture lo me. I would give my life lo make you happy! You 
know that well. May the certainly that you are adored carrj'some 
consolation lo your soul! Mine has need of your assurance that you 
pardon love for the ills il has made j'ou suffer. 

Adieu, my Cecile, adieu, my lender love ! 

Paris, 9lh September, 17**. 
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M-rriKR rm-: sixi'y-sixtii 

The Vicomte dc Vnlmonl to the Marquise dc Merleuil. 

'«''ou will see, my lovely friend, by a persusal of the two enclosed 
1 letters, whether I have well fulfilled your project. Although 
both arc dated to-day, they were written yesterday at my house, 
and benealli my eyes; that to the little girl says all that we wanted. 
One can but humble one's self before the profundity of your views, 
when one judges of it by the success of your measures. Danceny is 
all on fire; and assuredlj', at the first opportunity, you will have no 
more reproaches to make him. If his fair ingdnue choose to be 
tractable, all will be finished a short time after her arrival in the 
country; I have a hundred methods all prepared. Thanks to your 
care, behold me decidedly the friend of Danceny; it only remains 
for him to become Prince, 

He is still very young, this Danceny! Would you believe it, I have 
never been able to prevail on him to promise the mother to renounce 
his love ; as if there were much hindrance in a promise, wdien one is 
determined not to keep it 1 It would be deceit, he kept on repeating to 
me : is not this scruple edifying, especially in the wouldbe seducer of 
the daughter? That is so like men! all equally rascally in their designs, 
the weakness they display in the execution they christen probity. 
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Il is your affair to prcveul Madame de Volangcs from taking 
alarm at the liltlc sallies which our young man has permitted 
himself in his letter; preserve us from the convent; try also lo make 
her abandon her request for the child’s letters. To begin with, he 
will not give them up, and I am of his opinion ; here love and 
reason are in accord. 1 have read them, these letters; 1 have 
assimilated the tedium of them. They may become useful. 1 will 
explain. 

In spile of the prudence which we shall employ, there may arise 
a scandal ; this would break off the marriage, would it not? and 
spoil all our Gercourt projects. But, as on my side I have lo be 
revenged on the mother, I reserve for myself in such a case the 
daughter’s dishonour. By selecting carefully from this correspondence, 
and producing only a part of il, the little Volangcs would appear lo 
have made all the first overtures, and lo have absolutely thrown 
herself at his head. Some of the letters would even compromise 
the mother, and would, at any rale, convict her of unpardonable 
negligance. I om quite aware that the scrupulous Danceny would 
revolt against this at first ; but, as he would be personally attacked, 

I think he would be open lo reason. Il is a thousand chances lo 
one that things will not turn out so ; but one must foresee 
everything. 

Adieu, my lovely friend ; il would be very amiable of you lo 
come and sup to-morrow at the Mar6chale de *“’s, I could not 
refuse. 

I presume I have no need to recommend your secrecy, as regards 
Madame de Volangcs, upon my country project. She would at once 
decide lo slay in Town: whereas, once arrived there, she will not 
start off again the next day; and, if she only gives us a week, I 
answer for evcrjdhing. 


Paris, 9lh September, 17". 
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l.KTTKH TllIC SlXTY-SKVKN’Pfl 
The Pr^sidenle dc Tourvel lo the Vicomle de Vaimoni. 

I DID not mean lo answer you again, Monsieur, and, perhaps, the 
embarrassment I feel at the present moment is itself an 
effeclual proof that I ought nol. However, I would not leave you 
any cause of complainl against me ; I wish lo convince you that I 
have done for you everything I could, 

I perinilled you lo write lo me, you say? I agree; but when 
you remind me of that permission, do you think I forget on what 
conditions it was given? If I had been as faithful as you have 
proved the reverse, would you have received a single reply from 
me? This is, however, the third; and when you do all that in you 
' lies lo compel me lo break off this correspondence, it is I who am 
busy with the means of continuing it. There is one, but only one ; 
and if you refuse lo lake it, it will prove lo me, whatever you may 
say, how little value you set upon it. 

Forsake, then, a language lo which I may nol and will nol 
listen; renounce a sentiment which offends and alarms me, and to 
which you would perhaps be less attached, if you reflected that it is 
the obstacle which separates us. Is this sentiment the only one, 
then, that you can understand? And must love have this one fault 
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Ulc more in my eyes, lhal il excludes friendship? Would you 
yourself be so wrong as not lo wisli for your friend her in whom 
you have desired more lender scnliinenls? I would nol believe il: 
lhal humilialing idea would revoll me, would divide me from you 
wilhoul hope of relurn. 

In offering you my friendship, Monsieur, I give you all lhal is 
mine lo give, all of which I can dispose. Whal can you desire 
more? To give way lo Ibis senlimeni, so gentle, so suited lo iny 
hearl, 1 only await your assenl and the word which I ask of you, 
lhal Ibis friendship will sulTice for your happiness. I will forget all 
lhal 1 may have been told ; I will Irusl in you lo be al the pains of 
justifying my choice. 

You see my frankness; it should prove lo you my confidence; il 
will rest with you only, if il is lo be further augmented : bul I warn 
you that the first word of love destroys il for ever, and restores lo 
me all my fears ; above all, lhal il will become Ibe signal for my 
eternal silence with regard lo you. 

If, as you say, you have turned away from yoiir errors, will you 
nol rather be the object of a virtuous woman’s friendship than of a 
guilly woman’s remorse ? Adieu, Monsieur; you understand lhal after 
having spoken thus I can say nothing more until you have replied 
to me. 


Al Ihe Ch&teau de. . . , !Hh September, 17**. 



l.KTTKU THK SIXTY-EIGHTH 

The Vicomle de Valmonl to the Presidenle de Tourvel 

H ow, Madame, am I lo answer your Iasi Idler ? How dare be 
true, when my sincerity may ruin my cause with J'ou? iNo 
mailer, I must ; I will have Ihe courage. 1 lell myself, I repeal lo 
myself, lhal il is heller lo deserve you than lo obtain you ; and, 
musl you deny me for ever a happiness lhal I shall never cease lo 
desire, 1 musl al least prove lo you lhal my heart is worthy of il- 
Whal a pity, that, as you say, I have turned away from my 
errors! With whal Iransporls of joy I should have read that same 
leller, to which I tremble lo-day to replj'. You speak to me therein 
with frankness, you display me confidence, and you offer me your 
friendship : whal good things, Madame, and how I regret that 
I can not profit by Ihem ! Why am 1 no longer whal 1 was ? 

If I were, indeed, if I fell for you only an ordinary fancy, that 
lighl fancy which is the child of seduction and pleasure, which to- 
day, however, is christened love, I should hasten to extract 
advantage from all lhal I could oblain. Wilh scant delicacy as to 
means, provided lhal they procured me success, I should encourage 
your frankness from my need of finding you out ; I should desire 
your confidence wilh Ihe design of betraying if ; I sliould accept 
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yolir IVicndsliip witli llie hope of beguiling il.... Wlinl, Madame! 
does Ibis piclure alarm you?... Ah, well, it would be a true picture 
of me, were 1 to tell you lha! I eonseiiled to be no more Ilian 
your friend. 

What, 1 ! 1 consent to share with anyone a sentiment which 
has emanated from your soul 1 If I ever tell you so, do not believe 
me. From llial moment I should seek to deceive you ; I might 
desire you still, but I should assuredly love you no longer. 

Il is not that amiable frankness, sweet confidence, sensible 
friendsbip are without value in my eyes.... But love ! True love, 
and such as you inspire, by uniting all these sentiments, bj' giving 
Ibem more energy, would not know bow to lend itself, like them, 
to tbal Irampiillily, to that coldness of soul, wbicb permits 
comparisons, wbicb even sulTers preferences. No, Madame, I will 
not be your friend ; I will love you with ibe most lender, even Ibe 
most ardent love, although the most respectful. You can drive il to 
despair, but you cannot annihilate it. 

By what right do you pretend to dispose of a heart whose 
homage you refuse? By what refincmcnl of cruelly do you rob me 
of even Ibe happiness of loving you? That happiness is mine; it is 
independent of you: I shall know how to defend il. If il is the 
source of my ills, il is also their remedy. 

No, once more, no. Persist in your cruel refusals, but leave me 
my love. You lake pleasure in making me unhappy I ah, well! be il 
so, endeavour to wear out my courage. 1 shall know how to force 
you' at least to decide my fate; and perhaps some day you will 
render me more justice. Il is not that I hope ever to make you 
susceptible: but, without being persuaded, you will be convinced; 
you will say to yourself : I judged him ill. 

To pul il rightly, il is to yourself that you are unjust. To know 
you without loving you, to love you without being constant, are two 
things which are equally impossible; and, in spile of the modesty 
which adorns you, il must be easier for you to feel pity than surprise 
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at the senlimenls which you arouse. For roe, whose only merit is 
that I have known how to appreciate you, 1 will not lose that; and 
far from accepting your insidious offers, I renew at your feel my 
vow to love you always. 


Paris, lOlh September, I7‘*i 



'I’m-: sixi v-mn'iii 


Girdles Volangcs to the Chevalier Danceny, 

(A noli' wriltcn in pencil, nnd copied mil by Dnnccny) 

'•■rou ask me wlial I am doing; I love you and I weep. My molhep 
X no longer speaks lo me ; .she has laken pens, ink, and paper 
away from me ; I am making use of a pencil which lias happily 
been left lo me, and I am writing on a fragment of your leller. I 
needs must approve ail you have done ; I love you loo well not lo 
lake every means of having news of you and of giving you my own. 
I did not like M. de ValmonI, and I did not know he was so. great 
a friend of yours ; I will try to gel used lo him, and I will love him 
for your sake. I do nol know who il is that has betrayed us; it can 
only be my wailing-maid or my confessor. I am very miserable : we 
are going lo the country lo-morrow; I do nol know for how long. 
My God! lo sec you no more! I have no more room: adieu, try lo 
read this. These words traced in pencil will perhaps be effaced, 
bul never the sentiments engraved on my hearl. 
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Paris, lOlh Seplembei', 17** 



Li-rrn-'.u riiK sHVKN'ni'rni 

The Vicomla dc Vnlmonl to (be Martjuise de Merteuil. 

{ HAVE an imporlanl warning lo give yon, my dear friend. As you 
know, I supped yesterday with the Mar^chale dc *** : you were 
spoken of, and I said, not all the good which 1 think, but all that 
which I do not think. Everyone appeared to be of my opinion, 
and the conversation languished, as ever happens when one says 
only good of one’s neighbour, when a voice was raised in conlradic* 
lion : it was Prevan's, 

“Heaven forbid," he said, rising, “that 1 should doubt the 
virtue of Madame de Merteuil! But I would dare believe that 
she owes it more to her lightness of character than lo her 
principles. It is perhaps more difficult lo follow her than lo please 
her; and, as one rarely fails, wiien one runs after a woman, to 
meet oll)ers on the way ; as, after all, Ihese others may be as good 
as she is, or belter; some are distracted by a fresh fancy, others 
slop short from lassitude ; and she is, perhaps, the woman in all 
Paris who has had least cause lo defend herself. As for me,” he 
added, encouraged by the smile of some of the women, “I shall 
not believe in Madame de Merleuil’s -virtue, until I have killed six 
horses in paying my court lo her.” 
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This ill-nalurcd joke succeeded, as do all those which savour of 
scandal : and, during the laugh which it excited, Prdvan resumed 
his place, and Ihe general conversation changed. But the two, 
Comlesse de B“*, by the side of whom our sceptic sat, had a 
private conversation with him, which luckily I was in a [)Osition to 
over-hcar. 

The challenge to render you susceptible was accepted; word 
was pledged that everything was to be told: and of alt the pledges 
that might be given in this adventure, this one should assuredly be 
the most religiously kept. But there you are, forewarned, and you 
know the proverb. 

It remains for me to tell you that this Prevail, whom you do not 
know, is infinitely amiable, and even more adroit. If you have 
sometines heard me declare the contrary, it is only that I do not 
like him, that it is my pleasure to thwart his success, and that I 
am not ignorant of the weight of my suffrage with thirty or so of 
our most fashionable women. In fact, 1 prevented him for long, by 
this means, from appearing on what we call the great scene; and he 
did prodigies, without for that winning any more reputation. But 
the fame of his triple adventure, by turning people’s eyes on him, 
gave him that confidence which hitherto he had lacked, and which 
has rendered him really formidable. He is, in short, to-day perhaps 
the only man whom I should fear to meet in my path ; and, apart 
from your own interest, you will be rendering me a real service by 
making him appear ridiculous by the way. I leave him in good 
hands, and I cherish the hope that, on my return, he will be a 
ruined man. 

1 promise, in revenge, to carry through the adventure of your 
pupil, and to concern myself as much with her as with my fair 
prude. 

The latter has just sent me a letter of capitulation. The whole 
letter announces her desire to be deceived. It is impossible to 
suggest a method more time-Avorn or more easy. She wishes me to 



become her Iricnd. Bui 1, who love new and dilTicull inelliods, 
do not mean lo cry quits with her so cheaply; and I most certainly 
should nol have been at such pains with her, lo conclude willi an 
ordinary seduction. 

Whal I propose, on the contrary, is that she should feel, and 
feel thoroughly, the value of each one of llje sacrifices she shall 
make me ; nol lo lead her loo swiftly for remorse lo follow her ; lo 
let her virtue expire in a slow agony; lo concenlrale jher, unceas- 
ingly, upon the heart-breaking spectacle; and only lo grant her Ihe 
happiness of having me in her arms, after compelling her no 
longer lo dissimulate her desire. In Irulh, I am of lillle worth 
indeed, if I am nol worth the trouble of asking for. And can I take 
a less revenge for the haughtiness of a woman who seems to blush 
lo confess that she adores ? 

1 have, therefore, refused the precious friendship, and have 
held lo jny title of lover. As 1 do nol deny that this title, which 
seems at first no more than a verbal quibble, is, however, of real 
importance lo obtain, I have taken a great deal of pains with ray 
letter, and endeavoured lo be lavish of that disorder which alone 
can depict sentiment. I have, in short, been as irrational as it was 
possible for me lo be; for, without one be irrational, there is no 
tenderness; and it is for this reason, 1 believe, that women are so 
much our superiors in love-letters. 

I concluded mine with a piece of cajolery; and that is another 
result of my profound observation. After a woman’s heart has been 
for some lime exercised, it has need of repose ; and I have remarked 
that cajolery was, lo all, the softest pillow that could be offered. 

Adieu, my lovely friend ; I leave to-morrow. If you have any 
commands lo give me for the Comlesse de I will hall at her 
house, at any rale for dinner. 1 am veyed lo leave without seeing 
you. Send me your sublime inslruclions and aid me with your "wise 
counsels, in this critical moment. 



Above all, defend yourself againsl Prevan; and grani lhal I may 
make ainends lo you one day for the sacrifice! Adieu. 

Paris, llfh Scplember, 17". 
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I.KTTKU 


'I’HK SHVKN rV-FIRST 


The Vicomte de Valmont to the Marquise de Merleuil. 

M y idiol of a chasseur has left my desk in Paris ! My |fair one’s 
letters, those of Danceny to the little Volanges: all have 
remained behind, and I have need of all. He is going off to repair 
his stupidity; and whilst he is saddling his horse, 1 will tell you 
my night’s story ; for 1 beg you to believe I do no! waste my lime. 

The adventure in itself is but a small thing ; a rechaufftS with 
the Viromtessc de M***. But it interested me in its details. I aaa 
delighted, moreover, to let you see that, if I have a talent for 
ruining women, I have none the less, when I wish it, that of saving 
them. The most dilTicull course or the merriest is the one I choose; 
and I never reproach myself for a good action, provided that it has 
kept me in practice or amused me. 

I found the Vicomtesse here, and as she joined her entreaties 
to the persecutions with which they tried to pei-suade me to pass the 
niglil at the chateau : “Well, I consent,” I said to her, “on condition 
that I pass it with you." “That is impossible,” she answered; 
“Vressac is here.” So far, I had but meant to say the polite thing 
to her; but the word impossible revolted me as usual. I fcH 
humiliated at being sacrificed to Vressac. and I resolved not to 
suffer it; I insisted therefore. 
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CiiTUinslanccs were nol. favourable lo me. This Vressac bad 
been awkward enough lo give oncncc lo Ihe Viconile ; so niucii so 
Ihal Ihe Vicoinlessc can no longer receive him al honie, and Ihis 
visit lo Ihe good Gonilcssc had been arranged between Ihein, in 
order lo Iry and snalch a few' nights. The Vicomle had al first 
oven shown signs of ill-humour at meeting Vressac there; but, as 
his love of sport is even stronger than his jealousy, he stayed none 
the less: and the Comlesse, always Ihe same as you have known her, 
after lodging the wife in the great corridor, pul the husband on one 
side of her and the lover on the other, and left them lo arrange things 
amongst themselves. The evil destiny of both willed that I should be 
housed opposite them. 

That very day, tlial is lo say, yesterday, Vressac, who, as you 
will well believe, cajoles the Vicomle, went out shooting with him 
in si)ilc of his distaste for sport, and (juilc counted on consoling 
himself at night in the wife’s arms for the ennui which the husband 
caused him all day; but 1 judged that he would have needs of 
repose, and busied myself with the means of persuading his mistress 
lo give him the lime lo lake it. 

I succeeded, and presuaded her lo pick a quarrel with him. 
concerning that very same shooting parly lo which, very obviously, 
he had only consented for her sake. She could nol have chosen a 
more sorry pretext; but no woman is belter endowed than the 
Vicomlcsse with that talent, common lo ail women, of pulling ill- 
humour in the place of reason, and of being never so difficull lo 
appease as when she is in the wrong. Neither was the moment 
convenient for explanations ; and, ns I only wished her for one night, 

I consented to their reconciliation on the morrow. 

Vressac was greeted sullenly on his return. He sought la 
demand the cause; he was abused. He tried lo justify himself; the 
husband, who was present, served for a pretext .to break off the 
conversation ; finally, he attempted lo lake advantage of a moment 
when the husband was absent, lo ask that she would be kind enough 
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to lishin lo Iiini iliiil tii/'lit: it wj«s tlicii Mini Mie VirniiiU‘s>?c hei’-nnic 
KuWime. Shu duulniinud nunin*;! the aiithiuily of men who, Ijouause 
ihcy hnve exiterienced a woman’s favmirs, snpjiosc Mini Miey have 
the right lo ainisu her. even wIumi siu* lias uaiisi* of coiiijihunl 
against him; and, having Mius skifnlly clianged Mu* issue, she 
talked .scnlimciil and dclicaey so well Mini Vn*ssae grew diimh and 
ronfnsed, and 1 myself was tempted to hclievc that she was rigid: 
for you must know that, ns a friend of both of Micm,l made a third 
at this ronvcr.snlioii. 

In the end, she declared positively Mini she would not add Mic 
fatigues of love lo Miose of Mie eliasc, and Mint slie would reproach 
herself were she lo disliirh sueh sweet pleasures. Tlie liiishand 
returned. Tlie dis<‘Oiisolale Vrcssac, wlio was no longer .at liherly 
lo reply, addressed himself lo me; and, having, at great Icnglli, 
expounded his reasons, which I knew as well ns he, he begged me 
to speak lo (lie Vicomlcsso, and I promised him to do so. I spoke 
to licr, in ellecl ; but il was in order to thank her, and to arriangc 
the lionr and manner of our renrfez*voiis. 

Stie told me tlial, siliialed as she was ficlwcen tier liushniid and 
her lover, she liad Ihougiil it more prudent to go lo Vressae. Mian lO“ 
receive liim in tier apartment ; and Mini, since I was placed opposite 
her, she Mionght it was safer also to come lo me; that she would 
repair Ui my room as soon as her waiting-maid had left her atone ; 
that I had only to leave my door ajar and await iier. 

Kverylhing was carried out as we has arranged ; and she came 
lo my room ahoiil one o’clock in the morning. 

Dans le siniplv appavfil 
D’lnif hnnitt; ipi’on vionl d’arrnchiir nn sommcil." 

As 1 am <piile wiMioul vanity, I wilt not go into the details of- 
the iiiglil; but yon know me, .-iiid 1 was satisfied with tiiyseir. 

.\l day-break, we liad lo separate. It is tiere that Mie interest 
begins. The imprudent woman liad llionglil lo have left tier door 
ajar; we found il shut, and the key was left inside. You Imve no 
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idea of Uic cxjtrcssion of desjiaii*, with which ll>c Vicoinlesse said 
lo me al once: “Ah, I am losl!" You must adiuil il would have 
bccu amusiiif; lo have Icri her in this situaliou: hut could I suflcr a 
woman lo he ruined for me who luul uol been ruined by me? And 
should 1, like (he commotially of men, Icl myself be overcome by 
cireiuuslances? A \uclhod had lo he found Iherefore. Whal would 
you have done, my fair friend? Hear whal was my <’onducl ; il was 
successful. 

1 soon rcali/.ed lhal Ihc door in qiieslion could be burst in, oit 
condiliou lhal one made a mighty atnounl of noise. I persuaded the 
Vicomlesse, Iherefore, uol without dillic\illy, lo niter some piercing 
cries of lerr(»r, such as thieves, niiirdor, etc., cic. And we arranged 
that, al the lir.sl cry, I should break in the door, and she should 
rush lo her bed. Yo\i would not believe how much lime il needed 
lo decide her, even after site had cousented. However, il had lo be 
done that way, and at n>y lirst kick the door yielded. The Vicoin- 
lesse did well nol lo lose lime; for, al the same inslaiil, Ihc 
V'icoiulc and Vrcssac were in Ihe corridor, and Ihc wailing-maid 
had also runup lo her mistress’s chamher. I alone kepi my coolness, 
and I profiled by il lo go and c.\linguish a night-lighi which slili 
burned, for you can imagine how ridiculous il would have been lo 
feign Ibis panic terror with a light in one’s room. I Ihen look 
husband and lover lo task for Iheir sluggish sleep, assuring Ihcm 
lhal Ihe cries, al which 1 had run uj>, and my cfforls lo burst open 
the door, had lasted at least five minules. 

'riic Vicomlesse, who had regained her co\irnge in bed, seconded 
mu well enough, and swore by all her gods lhal Iherc had been a 
Ihief in her chamber; she prolcsicd with all Ihe more sinccrily in 
lhal she had never had such a frighl in her life. We searched 
cverjwvhere and found nothing, when I pointed to Ihc ovcriurned 
night-light, and concluded lhal, without a doubt, a rat had caused 
Ihc damage and Ihe alarm; my opinion was accepled unanimously'; 
and, after some well-worn plcasanlries on the suhjeci of rals, Ihc 
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Vicomle was Ihe first to regain his chamber and his bed, praying 
his wife for the future to keep her rats quieter. 

Vressac, who was left alone with us, approached the Vicomlcsse 
to tel! her tenderly that it was a vengeance of Love; to which she 
answered, glancing at me, “He was indeed angry then, for he has 
taken ample vengeance; but,” she added, “ I am e.vhausled with 
fatigue and I want to sleep." 

1 was good-humoured for the moment ; consequently, before w'e 
separated, I jpleaded Vressac’s cause and eflected a reconciliation. 
The two lovers embraced, and I, in my turn, was embraced by both. 
I had no more relish for the kisses of the Vicomlesse ; but I confess 
that Vressac’s pleased me. We went out together ; and after 1 had 
accepted his lengthy thanks, we both betook ourselves to bed. 

If you (ind this history amusing, I do not ask you to keep it 
secret. Now that 1 have had my amusement out of it, it is but just 
that the public should have its turn. For the moment, I am only 
speaking of the story; perhaps, we shall soon say as much of the 
heroine. 

Adieu! My chasseur has been wailing for an hour; I take only 
the lime to embrace you, and to recommend you, above all, to 
beware of Prevan. 

At the Chateau de. . . , 15th September, 17*’. 
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'I'm-: SKVKNTV-SliCOM) 

The Chevalier Danceny to Cyclic Volanges 
(Nol (Iclivcreil until llii- 14110 

O MY C6cile ! how 1 envj' Valnionl's lol! To-niorrow he will sec 
you ; il is he who will give you this leller, anti I, languishing 
afar from you, must drag on iny painful existence belwixl 
unhappiness and regret. My friend, my lender friend, pity my mis- 
fortunes ; above all^pily me for your own ; if is in Ibe face of them 
that my courage deserts me. 

How terrible it is to me that I should have caused your mis- 
fortune ! But for me, you would be ha|)py and tranquil. Can you 
forgive me? Ah, say, say that you forgive me ; tell me also that you 
love me, that you will always love me. I need that you repeat il to me. 
Il is nol that I doubt it : but it seems to me that, the more sure I 
am of il, the sweeter il is to hear ilsaid. You love me, do you-nol? 
Yes, you love me with all your soul. I do not forget that il is the 
last word I heard you uller. How I have treasured il in my heart ! 
How deeply it is graven there ! And with what transports has nol 
mine replied to ill 

Alas, in that moment of happiness, I was far from foreseeing 
the aAvful fate which awaited us! Let iis occupy ourselves, my 
Cecile, with the means of alleviating il. If I am to believe my 
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friend, il will suffice, lo allain ihis, lhal you should Ireal him with 
Ihe confidence which he deserves. 

■ 1 was grieved, 1 confess, al Ihe unfavourable opinion you appear 
lo have had of him. I recognized there llie prejudices of your 
Mamma; il was lo submit lo Ihein lhal, for some lime pasl, I had 
negleeled lhal truly amiable man, who lo-day does everylhing for 
me; who, in short, labours lo reunite us, whom your Mamma has 
separated. 1 implore you, my dear friend, look upon him with a 
more favourable eye. Refleel lhal he is my friend, lhal he wishes 

10 be yours, lhal he can afford me the happiness of seeing you. If 
these reasons do not convince you, my Cecile, you do nol love me 
as well as I love you, you do nol love me as much as you used lo 
love me. Ab, if ever j’ou were lo come lo love me less! Bui no, 
live hcarl of my Cecile is mine, il is mine for life; and if I have lo 
dread Ihe pain of a love which is unfortunate, her conslanej' will 
save me al least fronv Ihc lornienls of a love betrayed. 

.Adieu, my charming friend ; do nol forget how 1 suffer, and lhal 

11 only rests with you lo make me happy, completely happy. Hear 
my heart’s vow, and receive Ihc most lender kisses of love. 

Paris, lllh September, 17**, 
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LRTTKR 'IHK SRVKNTV-’rHIRI) 


The Vicomle de Valmonl to Cecile Vnlanffe.<. 

(Delivered with Ihe preceding) 

rpHi: friend wlio serves you knows' lhal you have no writing 
I materials, and he has already provided for this want. You 
will find in the ante-room of the apartment you occupy, beneath the 
great press, on the left-hand side, a supply of pens and ink which 
he will renew when you require it, and which, so it seems to him, 
you can leave in the same place, if you do not find a surer one. 

He asks you not to be offended with him, if he seems to pay no 
attention to you in public, and only to regard you as a child. This 
behaviour seems to him necessary, in order to inspire the sense 
of security of which he has need, and to enable him to work more 
effectively for his friend’s happiness and your own. He will try to 
find occasions for speaking with you, when he has anything to tell 
you or give to you; and he hopes to succeed, if you show any zeal 
to second him. 

He also advises you to return to him, successively, the letters 
Avhich you may have received, in’ order that there may be less risk 
of your compromising yourself. 

He concludes by assuring you that, if you will give him your 
confidence, he will take every care to alleviate the persecution that 
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a loo liarsli niolhcr is using against two persons of whom one is 
already his best friend, whilst the other seems io him worthy of 
the most lender interest. 


At the Chateau de..., 5th September, 17 . 



LKTTHM rm*: S^:V^:^'TY-R>I^RTF^ 

The Marquise de MertcuH to the Vicomlc de Vahnont. 

\ n, since when, iny friend, do you lake alarm so easily? Is this 
Prdvan so very formidable then? Bui see how simple and 
modesl am I ! I have oflen mel him, Ihis haughly conqueror; I 
hardly looked al him ! II required nolhing less lhan your Idler to 
excilc lhal amounl of allenlion from me. 1 repaired my injustice 
yesterday. He was al the Opera, almost exactly opposite me, and I 
look slock of him. He is handsome al any rale, yes, very handsome 
with fine and delicate features ! He must gain by being seen close al 
hand. And you tell me he wants lo have me I Assuredly il will be 
my honour and pleasure. Seriously, I have a fancy for il, and I now 
confide lo you lhal I have taken the first steps. I do nol know if they 
will succeed. Thus the mailer stands. 

He was nol two paces ofl from me, as we came oul from Ihe 
Opera, and 1, very loudly, made an appointment with the Marquise 
de *** lo sup on Friday with the Mar6chale. It is, I Ihink, the only- 

house where I can meet him. I have no doubl lhal he heard me 

If Ihe ungrateful fellow were nol lo come ! Bui lell me, do y-ou 
think he will come? Do you know lhal, if he were nol lo come, I 
should be in a bad humour all the evening? You see lhal he will 
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nol find so much difficulty in following /nc; what will more astonish 
you is that he will have still less in pleasing me. He would, he 
said, kill six horses in paying his court to me! Oh, I will save 
those horses’ lives! I shall never have the patience to wait so long 
a lime. You know it is nol one of my principles to leave people 
languishing, Avhen once I am decided; and I am for him. 

Please now confess that there is some pleasure in talking reason 
to me! Has nol your imporianl warning been a great success? Bui 
whal would you have? I have been vegetating for so long! It is 
more than six weeks since I permitted myself a diversion. This one 
presents itself ; can I refuse myself it ? Is nol the object worth the 
trouble ? Is there any more agreafale, in whatever sense you take 
the word ? 

You yourself are forced to do him justice ; 3 'ou do more than 
praise him, you are jealous of him. Ah, well! 1 will nol set up as 
judge between the two of j’ou ; but, to begin with, one should 
investigate, and that is what I want to do. I shall be an impartial 
judge, and you shall both be weighed in the same balance. As for 
you, I already have j’our papers, and j'our affair is Ihorougidj’ 
enquired into. Is it nol onlj" just that 1 should now occupy myself 
with 3 ’our adversary? Come now, yield with a good grace; and as 
a' commencement, let me hear, I beg you, wdiat is this triple 
adventure of which he is the hero. You speak of if to me as though 
I knew of nothing else, and 1 do nol know the first word of it. 
Apparently, it must have occurred during my expedition to Geneva, 
and your jealousj' jtrevenled you from writing to me about it. 
Repair this fault at the earliest possible ; remember that nothing 
which interests him is alien to me, I certainly think that they were 
still talking of it when I returned; but I was otherwise occupied, 
and I rarely listen to anything of that sort which is nol the affair 
of to-day or of j'eslerday. 

Even if whal I ask of you should go somewhat against the grain, 
is it nol the least price you can paj' for the pains I have taken for 



you? Have these iiol sent you back to your Presidente, when your 
plunders had separated you from her? Was jj, noli, again, who pul 
inlo your hands Ihe whcrewilhal to revenge yourself for Ihfe biller 
zeal of Madame de Volanges? You have complained so oflenoflhe 
time you waste in searching after your adventures ! Now, you have 
them under your thumb. Belwi.xl love and hale, you have bul lo 
choose; they both lie under the same roof; and you can double 
j’our existence, caress with one hand and strike with the other. It is 
even lo me, again, that you owe- the adventure of the Vicomlesse. 

I am quite satisfied with it; bul, as you say, it must be talked 
about; for if the situation could induce you, as I conceiv'e, lo prefer 
for a moment mystery lo f?c/af, it must be admitted, none the less, 
that the woman did not merit so honourable a procedure. 

I have besides, cause of complaint against her. The Chevalier 
de Bcllcrochc finds her prettier than is lo my liking; and, for many 
reasons, I shall be glad lo have a pretext for breaking with her: 
now none is more convenient than lo be obliged lo say: One cannot 
possibly know that women any longer. 

Adieu, Vicomle; remember that, situated as you are, lime is 
precious; I shall employ mine by occupying myself with Pr6van’s 
happiness. 


Paris, 15lh September, 17". 



LETTER THE SEV'ENTY-FIKTH 

C^cile Volanges to Sophie Camay. 

(N.B. In lliisletler, CecHo Volanges relates with the utmost detail all that 
concerns her in the events which the Header already knows from the 
conclusion of the fifty-ninth and following letters. It seemed as well to 
suppress this repetition. She finally speaks of the Vicomte dc Valmont, 
and expresses herself thus : ) 

I ASsunE you lhal he is a most remarkable man. Mamma 
speaks very ill of him, bul the Chevalier Danceny says 
much in his favour, and I Ihinklhal he is right . I have never seen 
a man so clever. When he gave me Danceny’s letter, it was in 
the midst of all the company, and nobody saw anything of it : it is 
true I was terribly frightened, because I had not expected anything; 
but now I shall be prepared. I have already quite understood what 
he wants me to do when I give him my answer. It is very easy to 
understand him, because he has a look which says anything he 
wants. I don't know how he does it : he told me in his note that he 
would appear not to take any notice of me before Mamma ; indeed, 
one would say, all the time, that he never thinks of me, and yet, 
every time I seek his eyes, I am sure to meet them at once. 
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Tl>ere is a great friend of Mamma's iiere, wlion> I did nol know, 
who also has llie air of nol loving M.deValmonl loo well, allhough 
he is full of allenlions for her. 1 am afraid lhal he jwill bore 
himself soon wilh Ihc life one leads here, and go back lo Paris; 
that would be very vexing, lie musi indeed have a good hearl lo have 
come on purpose lo do a service lo his friend and me. I should 
raueh like lo show my gralilude lo him, but I do nol know how lo 
gel speech wilh him ; and when I find Ihe occasion, I should be so 
ashamed lhal, perhaps, I should nol know whal lo sfiy lo him. 

ll is only lo Madame dc Merlenil lhal 1 talk freely, when I 
speak of my love. Perliaps, even wilh you, lo whom I tell everything, 
1 should feel embarrassed if we were talking. Wilh Daneeny himself, 
I have often fell, as I hough in spile of myself, a certain alarm 
which prevented me from telling him all lhal I Ihoughl. I reproach 
myself greatly for this now, and I would give everything in Ihe 
world lo find a momenl to tell him once, only once, how much I 
love him. M. de Valmonl promised him lhal, if I would be guided 
by him, he would contrive an opportunity for us lo see one another 
again. I will certainly do everything he wants ; bul I cannol 
conceive how il is possible. Adieu, my dear friend; I have no more 
room left. 


At Ihe Ch&leau de . . . , Hlh Seplemlier, 17‘. 



I.K'i "I'KK THK SKVKN’rV-SlXTH 
The Vicomte de Valmonl lo the Marquise de Merleuil. 

} 'EITHER your leller is a piece of banler which I have aot 
-i understood, or you were in a dangerous delirium when you 
wrote it. If I knew you less well, my lovely friend, I should truly 
be most alarmed ; and, whatever you may say, I do not take alarm 
too easily. 

It is in vain that I read and re-read your letter, I am none the 
more advanced ; for to take it in the natural sense which it presents 
is out of the question. What was it then you wished lo say? Is is 
merely that it was useless lo take so much trouble with an enemy 
who is so little lo be feared? In that case, you might be wrong. 
Pr6van is really attractive ; he is more so than you believe ; he has 
above all, the most useful talent of interesting people greatly in his 
love, by the skill with which he will bring it up in society, and 
before the company, by making use oflhe first conversation that occurs. 
There are few women who do not fall into the trap and reply to 
him, because, ail having pretensions to subtlety, none wishes to 
lose an opportunity of displaying it. Now you are well aware that 
the woman who consents lo talk of love soon finishes by feeling it, 
or at least by behaving as if she did. He gains again at this method. 





which he l\ns really brought lo pcrfcelion, in lhal he can oflcn call 
the women llieinselves in Icstiinony of their defcal ; and Ihis I loll 
you, as one who has seen il. 

I was never in Ihe secrel except al second-iiand ; for I have 
never been intimate with Pr6van: but, in a word, there were six of 
ns: and the Comtesse de P**‘, thinking lierself very arll'nl all the 
time, and having the air indeed, lo any one who was not initialed, 
of conversing in the abstract, told us, with the utmost detail, both 
how she had succumbed to Pr6van, and all that had passed between 
them. She told this narrative with such a sense of security lhal she 
was not even disturbed by a smile which came over all our six 
faces at Ihe same lime; and 1 shall always remember lhal one of 
us, having sought, by way of excuse, lo feign a doubt as lo what 
she said, or rather of what she had the air of saying, she answered 
gravely lhal we were certainly, none of us, so well informed as she 
was; and she was not afraid even lo address herself lo Proven, and 
ask him if she had said a word which was not true. 

I was right then in believing this man dangerous lo everybody: 
but for you. Marquise, was il not enough lhal he was handsome, 
very handsome, as you tell me yourself? Or that he should make 
one of those attacks on you which you sometimes amuse yourself 
hy rewarding, for no other reason than that you iind them well 
contrived ‘1 Or lhal you should have found il amusing lo succumb 
for any reason whatever? Or — what do 1 know? Can I divine the 
thousand and one caprices which govern a woman’s head, and in 
which alone you continue lo lake after your sex? Now lhal you are 
forewarned of the danger, I have no doubt Ibal you will easily 
avoid it: but it was none the less necessary lo forewarn you. I 
return lo my text therefore: what did you mean losay? 

If il is only a piece of banter against Pr6van, apart from its 
being very long, il was of no use, addressed to me; il is in society 
that he must suffer some excellent piece of ridicule, and t ■•new 
my prayer lo you on this subject. 



All! I lliink I hold llie key to the eiiiyina ! Your Idler is a 
prophocY, uol of wlial yon will do, but of whal he will think you 
ready lo do, al the inomcnl of Ihe fall which you have prepared for 
him. 1 (piile approve of Ihis plan; il reipiires, however, great 
precautions. You know a.s well a.s I do that, as far a.s Ihe public is 
concerned, to have a man or lo receive his allenlions is absolutely 
the same thing, unless the man be a fool, which Prevan is very far 
from being. If he can gain Ihe appearances, he will boast, and all 
will have been said. Pools will believe him, Ihe malicious will 
have the air of believing ; where will your resources be? Remember, 
I am afraid. Il is not that I doubt your skill ; but il is the good 
swimmers who gel drowned. 

I hold myself lo be no duller than another : as for means of 
dishonouring a woman, I have found a hundred, 1 have found a 
thousand; but when I have busied myself lo seek how the woman 
could escape, 1 have never seen the possibility. You yourself, my 
fair friend, whose conduct is a masterpiece, I have a hundred limes 
found you to have had more good-luck than you have sbo^vn skill. 

But, after all, I am, perhaps, seeking for a reason where none 
exists. I am amazed, however, lo think that, for the last hour, I 
should have been treating seriously whal is surely a mere jest on 
your part. You intend to make fun of me! Ah well! so be it ; but 
make haste, and let us speak of something else. Something else ! 

I am mistaken, it is always the same; women lo have or lo ruin, 
and often both. 

T have here, as you remark, the wherewithal lo exercise myself 
ill both kinds, but not with equal ease. I foresee that vengeance 
w'ill go quicker than love. The lilUe Volanges has succumbed, I 
answer for that; she only awaits an opportunity, and I undertake to 
bring it about. But il is not the same with Madame de Tourvel: 
this woman is disheartening. I did not conceive il of her ; I have 
a hundred proofs of her love, but 1 have a thousand of her 
resistance; and. in truth, lam afraid lest she escape me. 



'I’he lirsl cITccl which my relurn [troduccd gave me moi-e hoiu*. 
You will guess lhal I wished to judge for myself; and. In make sure 
of seeing Ihe lirsl cmolioiis, I sent no one ahead to announce me, 
and I calculaled my stages so ns to arrive when they should he at 
lahle. In fact, I dropped from the clouds, like a divinity at the 
opera, who comes to cffeel a dononemont. 

Having made enough noise at mj’ entry to attract all eyes to me, 
1 could see, in one glance, the joy of my old aunt, the annoyance of 
Madame de Volanges and the confused pleasure of her daughter. 
My fair one, owing to the seat she occupied, had hei’ hack turned 
to the door. Busy at the moment in carving something, she did not 
even turn her head ; hut I said a word to Madame de Rosemonde ; 
and at the first sound, the sensitive Puritan, recognizing my voice, 
uttered a cry in which I thought I distinguished more love than 
terror or surprise. I was then in a position to see her face; the 
tumult of her soul, the struggle hetween her ideas and sentiments, 
were depicted on it in a score of dilTcrenl fashions. I sal down to 
table hy her side ; she did not know precisely anything of what she 
did or said. She endeavoured to go on eating; it was out of Ihe 
(|ucslion : finally, not a ([uarler of an hour later, her pleasure and 
confusion hecoming too strong for her, she could devise nothing 
•heller than to ask permission to leave Ihe table, and she escaped 
into the park, on the pretext lhal she needed to take the air. 
Madame de Volanges wanted to accompany her; the lender prude 
would not permit it, loo happy, no doubt, to have a pretext for 
being alone, and to give way without constraint to Ihe soft emotion 
of her heart! 

I made the dinner as short as it was possible to do. Dessert 
was hardly served, when the infernal Volanges woman, j)ressed 
apparently by her need to injure me, rose from her seal to go and 
find the charming invalid ; jbut I had foreseen this project and I 
thwarted it. I feigned therefore to lake this particular movement 
for the general signal; and, having risen at the lime, the little 



Volanges and Ihe curu of llie place followed the double example ; 
so lhal Madame de Rosemonde was lefl alone al Ihe lable with Ihe 
old Commandant de T"' ; and they also both decided lo leave. We 
all went then lo rejoin my fair one, whom we found in the grove 
near Ihe chftlean: os il was solitude she wanted and nol a walk, 
she was just as pleased lo relurn with us as lo make us slay with 
her. 

As soon as I was certain that Madame de V^olanges would have 
no opporlunil}' lo speak apart with her, I Ihoughl of fulfilling your 
orders, and busied myself about Ihe interests of your pupil. 
Immediately after cofi'ce, I went up lo my room, and went into the 
others also, lo explore Ihe territory; I look measures lo ensure the 
little girl's correspondence; after this lirsl piece of benevolence, I 
wrote a word of instruction lo her and lo beg for her [confidence ; 
and 1 added my note to Ihe letter from Danceny. 1 relumed to the 
saJon. 1 found my beauly reclining on a long chair, in an altitude 
of delicious uncons'.raint. 

This spectacle, whilst exciting my desires, illumined my gaze; I 
fell lhal this must be lender and beseeching, and 1 placed myself in 
such a position llial I could faring il into play. Its first effect was lo 
cause the big, modest eyes of the heavenly prude lo be cbsl down. 
For some lime I considered lhal angelic face ; then, glancing over 
all her person, I amused myself by divining forms and contours 
through the light clothing, which 1 could have wished away. After 
having descended from head lo feel, I returned from feel lo head... 
My fair friend, her soft gaze was fixed upon me; it was immediately 
lowered; but wishing lo promote its relurn, I averted my eyes. 
Then was established between us lhal tacit convenlion, a first 
treaty of bashful love, which, in order lo satisfy the reciprocal 
need of seeing, allows the looks lo succeed one another, until the 
moment come when they are mingled. 

Convinced that Iftis new pleasure occupied my fair one completely, 

1 charged myself with the task of watching over our common 



safely; bul, having assured myself llial conversation was brisk 
enough to save us fron> I lie notice of the company, I sought lo 
obtain from her eyes that they should frankly speak their language. 
For this I began by surprising cerlaln glances, but with so much 
reserve that modesty could not lake alarm ; and to put the bashful 
creature more at her ease, I appeared lo be as embarrassed as 
herself. 

Lillie by little our eyes, grown accustomed lo encounter, were 
(i.ved for a longer inlerval; until al Iasi they quilled each other no 
more, and I saw in hers lhat sweet languor wliich is the happy 
signal of love and desire : bul it was only for a momeni ; soon 
recovering herself, she changed, not without a certain shame, her 
altitude and her look. 

Being unwilling that she should suspect I had observed her 
different movemenis, I rose with vivacity, asking her, with an air 
of alarm, if she were unwell. Al once, everybody rushed round her. 

I lei them all pass in front of me; and as Ihc little Volanges, who 
was working al her tapestry near a window, needed some lime 
before she could leave her task, I seized the momeni to deliver 
Danceny’s letter. 

I was at a little distance from her; I threw the letter into her lap. 
In truth she did not know what lo do. You would have laughed 
overmuch al her air of surprise and embarrassment, however, I did 
not laugh, for I feared lest so much clumsiness might betray us. 
But a quick glance and gesture, strongly accentuated, gave her lo 
understand al last that she was lo pul the packet in her pocket. 

The rest of the day contained nothing of interest. What has 
passed since will, perhaps, bring about events with which you will 
be pleased, al any rale in so far as your pupil is concerned : but it 
is belter lo employ one’s lime in carrying out one’s projects than in 
describing them. This is, moreover, the eighth sheet 1 have 
written, and I am wearied; and so, adieu., 

You will righll3’ suppose, without mj' telling it lo 3011, that the 



child has replied lo Danceny. I have also had a reply from 
my fair, lo whom I wrote on Ihe morrow of my arrival. I .send you 
Ihe Iwo Idlers. You will or you will nol read them : for this 
incessant, tedious repetition, which already is none loo amusing lo 
me, must be insipid indeed lo any person not concerned. 

Once more, adieu. I am ever mightily fond of you; but I beg 
you, if you write lo me of Pr6van, do so 'in such a manner that I 
may understand you. 

Al the Chdleau de. 15lh August, 17“. 



IJ:'I TKH rHK SKN KNT'^-SKN'KNTJI 

The Vicomte de Vnlmonl to the Pri-sidenle de Toiirvel. 

-»T|rHENcn, Madame, can arise the cruel pains which you arc al lo 
Yt shun me? How can it be that the most tender zeal on my 
part meets on yours only with the treatment which one would 
barely permit one’s self with the man against whom one had the 
greatest cause to complain? What! Love calls me back to your 
feet ; and when a happy chance places me at your side, you prefer 
to feign indisposition, to alarm your friends, rather than consent lo 
remain near me 1 How many limes, yesterday, did you not turn 
away your eyes lo deprive me of the favour of a glance ! And if 
for one single moment I was able to see less severity there, that 
moment was so short that it seemed as though you wished less lo 
have me enjoy it than lo make me feel what I should lose by being 
deprived of it. 

That is not, I venture lo say, cither the treatment which love 
deserves, or that which riendship may be allowed; and yet, of 
these two sentiments, you know whether the one does not animate 
me; and the other I was, it seems to me, authorized lo believe that 
you did not withhold. This precious friendship, of which you 
doubtless Iboughl me worthy, since you were kind enough lo offer 
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il Irt me — whal Iiave I done llifit ! should lose U suite? Could I have 
damaged myself by my conlidencc, and wUl you punish me for my 
frankness? Al least, have you no fear lest you abuse (he one and the 
olher? In efl’ccl, was il not lo Ihc bosom of my friend llinl I cnlruslcd 
the secret of my licarl? Was il not face lo face with her alone that 
1 IboughI myself obliged lo refuse condilions which I had only to 
accept in order to obtain the facility for leaving them unfulfilled, 
and perhaps of abusing llicm lo my advnnlago? Would you, in 
short, hy a rigour so undeserved, force me lo believe llial 1 had 
needed bul lo deceive you in order lo obtain greater indulgence? 

1 do nol repent of a conduct which I owed you, as I owed it to 
myself; bul by what falaliK’ docs each praiseworthy action of mine 
become the signal for a fresh iiiisforlunc ? 

It was after giving occasion for the only praise you have ever 
ycl deigned lo accord my conducl Ibal I Iiod to groan, for Ihe first 
lime, over the misforUinc of having displeased you. Il was after 
proving iny perfect submission by depriving myself of Hie happiness 
of seeing you, simply lo reassure your delicacy, lhal you wished lo 
break off all correspondence with me, lo rob me of lhal feeble 
compensaliou for a sacrifice which you had required, and lo lake 
from me even llie very love which alone bad given you the right lo 
ask it. It is, in sliorl, after having spoken lo you with a sincerity 
which even the interest of lhal love could not abate lhal you shun 
me lo-day, like some dangerous seducer whose perfidy you have 
found oul. 

Will you, Ihen, never grow weary of being unjust? Al least, 
tell me whal new wrongs can have urged you lo such severity, and 
do nol refuse lo dictate lo me Ihe orders which you wish me lo 
obej'*, when 1 pledge myself lo fulfill Hiem, is il loo great a pretension 
lo ask lhal I may know Uicni ? 


Al Ihe ChAteau de.. . , ISlIi Seplember, 17". 



I.KTI'KH THK S^:VK^T^ -KKiUTfi 
The Presidonle de Tourvcl la the Vicomle de VaJmont. 

\ ’'ou seem surprised al my behaviour. Monsieur, and wilhin an 
ace of asking me to account to you for it, as liiough you bad 
the right to blame me. I confess that I should have thought it was 
rather 1 who was aulliorized to be astonished and to complain; but, 
since the refusal contained in your last letter, I have adopted the 
'course of wrapping myself in an indifference which affords no ground 
for remarks or reproaches. However, as you ask me for enlight- 
enment, and I, thanks be to Heaven, am conscious of nothing 
wilhin me which should prevent my granting your request, I am 
quite willing to enter once more into an explanation with you. 

Anyone reading your letters would believe me to be fantastic or 
unjust. I think it is not in my desserts that anyone should have 
this opinion of me ; it seems to me, above all, that you, less than 
any other, have cause to form it. Doubtless, you fell that, in 
requiring my justification, you forced me to recall ail that has passed 
between us. Apparently, you thought you had only to gain by this 
examination : as I, on my side, believe I have nothing to lose by it, 
al least in your eyes, I do not fear to undertake it. Perhaps, it !s 
indeed the only means of discovering which of us has right to 
complain of the other. 


Sip 



To slarl, Monsieur, from llie day of your arrival in lliis cAtl/eaw, 
you will adiuil, I suppose, dial your reptilalion, al leasl, authorized 
me lo employ a cerlain reserve wiUi you ; and dial I might have 
eonfined myself lo die hare expression of the, coldest politeness, 
wilhoul fearing lo he taxed with excessive prudery. You yourself 
would have the necessary nierils lo appreciate yours. That, sureh’, 
had been Ihe pari of prudence; and il would have cost me the less 

10 follow in that, I will not coiieeal from you, when Madame de 
Rosemonde informed me of vour arrival, I ;had need lo remind 
myself of mj- friendship for her, and of her own for you, not lo 
betray how greally this news annoyed me. 

I admit willingly that you showed yourself al first under a more 
favourable aspect than I had imagined ; but you will agree, in j'our 
turn, dial it lasted but a lillle while, and 3’ou were soon tired of'a- 
constraint for which, apparent I3’, j’ou did not find yourself sufficient!}' 
commpensalcd by the advantageous notion il had given me of you. 

11 was then that, abusing mx' good failli, nij' feeling of security, 
you were not afraid lo pester me with a sentiment b}* which you 
could not doubt but that I should be olVended ; and while J’ou 
were occu[)ied in aggravaliugyour errors b\’ repealing liieni, sought 
a reason for forgetting them, by offering yon the opporlunitj' of, at 
leasl in part, retrieving them. M\' rcquesl was so just that j'Oii 
yourself thought j'ou ought not lo refuse il ; bul making a riglit oul 
of mj' indulgence, j'ou profiled by il lo ask for a permission which, 
without a doubt, 1 ought not lo have granled j’ou, and which, 
however, you oblained. Conditions were atlaciied lo it; you have 
kept no one of tlieni ; and j'our correspondence has been of sncli a 
kind that each one of j'our letters made il iny dot}' not lo rejilv' to 
jou. It was al the verj' moment when your obstinacy xvas forcing 
me to send j’Ou nwaj’ from me that, by a perhaps culpable 
condescension, 1 attempted the onR means which could permit me 
to be concerned witii 3*00 ; bul what value has virtuous sentiment 
in youre3-cs '> Friendship you despise ; and, in your mad intoxication, 



•‘ouliting slwiine and misery (‘or iiaii^fif, yon seek only for pleasures 
and for vieliins. 

As friv<ilons in your proeecdinpis as ineonse()uent in your 
reproaches, you forgel your promises, or ralher you make a jesl of 
violating them; and, afler conscniing lo go away from me, you 
relurn hero wilhoul being recalled; wilhoul Ihougiil for my prayers 
or my arguments; without even having the consideration to inform 
me, you were not afraid lo expose me lo a surprise whose elTecl, 
ailliough assuredly very simple, might have been interpreted lo my 
detriment by the persons who surrounded us. Kar from seeking to 
distract from or lo dissipate the moinent of embarrassment you had 
occasioned, you seem lo have given all your pains lo increase it. 
At table you ohoosc your seal precisely at the side of my own ; a 
slight indisposition forces me lo leave before the others, and, instead 
of respecting iny s(ditude, you contrive that all lheeom|iany should 
come to trouble it. On my return Ho the drawing-room, I cannot 
make a step but I find you at my side; if 1 say a word, it is always 
you who r(!ply lo me. The most indiflerenl remark serves you fora 
pretext lo bring up a conversation which I refuse lo hear, whicli 
might even compromise me; for, in short. Monsieur, whatever the 
address you may bring lo bear, 1 think that what 1 understand may 
also be understood by the others. 

Forced thus lo lake refuge in immobility and silence, j'ou none 
the less continue lo persecute me ; I cannot raise my eyes wilhoul 
encountering yours. I am incessantly compelled lo avert my gaze ; 
and by an incomprehensible inconsequence you draw upon me the 
eyes of the company at a moment when I would have even wished 
it possible lo escape from my own. 

And you complain of my behaviour! and you are surprised at 
iny eagerness lo avoid you! Ah, blame ralher my indulgence; be 
surprised ,lhal I did not leave at the moment of your arrival. I 
ought, perhaps, lo have done so, and you will compel me lo this 
violent but necessary course,] if you do not finally cease your 



offensive pursuit. No, I do nol forgel, I never shall forget what I 
owe to myself, whal I owe lo the lies I have formed, which I 
respecl and cherish ; and I pray you lo believe lhal, if ever 1 found 
myself reduced lo Ihe unhappy choice of sacrificing them, or of 
sacrificing myself, I should not hesitalc an instant. Adieu, 
Monsieur. 


At the Chateau de..., 27th August, 17”. 



MCTTKU THK SKVKNTV-.MMli 
The Vicomle de Valmont to the Marquise dc Merleuil. 

I INTENDED to go liunling tins morning : but llie weallicr was 
deteslablc. All llial I have lo read is a new romance which 
would bore even a school-girl, ll will be two hours, allhe earliest, 
before we breakfast: so that, in spite of my long letter of yesterday, 
I will have another talk with you. I am very cerlain not lo weary 
you, for I shall tell you of the handsome Proven. How was it you 
never heard of his famous adventure, the one which separated the 
inseparables ? I wager that you will recall it at the first word. 
Here it is, however, since you desire it. 

You will remember that all Paris n)arvelled that three women, 
all three pretty, all three with like 'qualities and able lo make the 
same pretensions, should remain intimately allied among them- 
selves, ever since the moment of their entry into the world. At 
first, one seemed lo find the reason in their extreme shyness: but 
soon, surrounded, as they were, by a numerous court whose 
homages they shared, and enlightened as lo their value by the 
eagerness and zeal of which they were the objects, their union only 
became the firmer; and one would' have said that the triumph of one 
was always that of the two others. One hoped at least that the 





muiticnl of love would Icatl lo a <'ci'laut riviilry. Our rakes dispuled 
Ihc honour of hcinj^ Ihe apple of discord ; and 1 myself should have 
ciilcrcd iheir ranks, had the great consideration in wliirh the 
Cointcsse dc *'* was held al liie time permitted me lo he unfaithful 
lo her before 1 had obtained the favours I demanded. 

However, our three beauties, during the same earnivat, made 
their choiee os though in coneert ; and, far from this exciting the 
storms which had been predicted, it oddly rendered Ihcir fricndsliip 
more interesting, by the cliarm of the contidences entailed. 

The crowd of unhappy suitors was added, then, to tlial of 
jealous women, and sneli scandalous eonslanry was held up to 
puhlie censure. Some pretended tliat, in tijis society of iiiscparahlca 
(as it was duhhed al that time), the fundai\mntal law was Ihe 
eonimnnity of goods, and that love itself was included therein; 
olticrs asserted that, if the three lovers were e.vcmpl from rivals of 
their own se.\, they were nol from those of the other: people went 
so far ns lo say lhal they had but been ndmitlcd for decency's sake, 
and had obtained only a title without an ofTice. 

These rumours, true or false, hod nol the effecl winch one would 
have predicled. The three couples, on Ihc contrary, fell tliol they 
wej*e losl if they separated al such a moment; they decided to set 
Iheir heads against Ihc slorm. The public, whicli tires of everything, 
soon lired of an iiiefrcclual satire. Borne oti the wings of ils natural 
levity, it busied itself witli other objects : then, casting back lo 
lhal one with ils habitual inconsequence, ils criticism was converted 
into praise. As all things go by fashion here, llic enthusiasm gained ; 
it had become a real delirium, when Pr6van undertook lo verify 
these prodigies, and settle the public opinion about them, as well 
as his own. 

He sought out therefore these models of perfcclion. He Avas easily 
admitted into their society, and drew a favourable omen from this. 
He was well aware lhal happy persons are nol so easy of access. 
He soon saw, in fact, lhal ,lhis so vaunted happiness was, Jlike that 



of kings, raliier lo be envied than desired. He remarked lhal, 
amongst these pretended inseparables, they were beginning lo seek 
for pleasures abroad, and even lo 0 (!C\rpy themselves wilb 
distractions; and he concluded therefrom, lhal the bonds of love 
or friendship were already loosened or broken, and that those of 
self-conceit and custom alone retained some strength. The women, 
however, whose need brought them logelher, kept up amongst 
themselves an appearence of the same intimacy: but the men, who 
were freer in their proceedings, discovered duties lo fulfil, or affairs 
lo carry on ; they still complained" of these, but no longer neglected 
them, and the evenings were rarely complete. 

This conduct on Ibeir part was profitable to the assiduous 
Prevan, who, being naturally placed beside the deserted one of the 
day, found a means of offering alternately, and according lo 
circumstances, the same homage lo each of tiic three friends. He 
could easilj' perceive lhal lo make a choice between them was lo 
lose everything; lhatfalse shame at proving the first lo be unfaithful 
would make Ihc preferred one afraid; lhal the wounded vanity of 
the two others would render them the enemies of Ihe new lover, 
and that they would not fail to oppose him with Ihe severity of their 
high principles ; in short, lhal jealousy would surely revive the zeal 
of a rival who might be still lo fear. Everything would be an 
obstacle; in his triple project all became easy; each woman was 
indulgent because she was interested in it; each man, because he 
thought lhal he was not. 

Pr6van, wbo had, at that time, but one woman lo sacrifice, was 
lucky enough lo see her become a celebrity. Her qualilyof foreigner, 
and the homage of a great Prince, adroitly refused, had fixed on 
her the eyes of the Court and the Town; her lover participated in 
the honour, and profiled from it with his ncAv mistresses. The only 
difficulty was lo conduct his three intrigues at an equal pace ; their . 
progress had, of course, lo be regulated by that of the one which 
lagged the most; in fact, I heard from one of his confidants,' that 
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his grealcsl dilTifully was lo hold in hand one whicli was ripe for 
gnlhcring, nearly a forlnighl before Ihe rcsl. 

Al las! Ihc great day arrived. Prevan, \v!)o had obtained tl>e 
three avowals, was already master of the situation, and arranged it 
as you will see. Of the three husbands, one was absent, the other 
was leaving the ne.xt day at day-break, tlic third was in town. The 
inseparable friends were lo sup at the future widow’s ; but the iicav 
master had not permitted the former gallants lo be invited there. On 
the morning of that very day, he divided the letters of his fair into 
three lots; he enclosed in one her portrait which he had received 
from her, in the second an amorous device which she had painted 
herself, in the third a tress of her hair; each of the friends received 
this third of a saerilicc as the whole, and consented, in return, lo 
send lo her disgraced lover a signal letter of rupture. 

This was much ; but it was not enough. She whose husband 
was in Town could only excuse of the day; it was arranged that a 
pretended indisposition should excuse her from going lo supper 
with her friend, and that the evening should be given entirely to 
Prfevan; the night was granted hy her whose husband was absent; 
and day-break, the tnomenl of the departure of Ihe third spouse, 
was appointed by the last for the shepherd’s hour. 

Pr6van, who neglected nothing, ne.xt hastened to the fair 
foreigner, brought there and aroused the ill humourwhich he required, 
and only left after having brought about a quarrel which assured 
him four-and-lwenly hours of liberty. His dispositions thus made, 
he returned home, intending to take some hours’ repose. Other 
business was awaiting him. 

The letters of rupture had brought a Hash of light lo the 
disgraced lovers ; none of them had any doubt but that he had been 
sacrificed lo Pr6van ; and spile at being tricked uniting with the ill- 
humour which is almost always engendered by the petty humiliation 
of being deserted, all three, without eommunicaling with one 
another, but as though in concert, resolved lo have satisfaction, 



and look llic coiirsc of doniaiirliiig it IVoin Iheir rorliinntc rival. 

'I’he laller round Uiu Ihroe ehallengcs awailing him; hu accepted 
llieni loyally, hnl nol wishing to sacrifice either his pleasures or the 
glamour of this adventure, he fixed the I'endoZ'Vous for the following 
morning, and gave all three assignations at the same place and the 
same hour. It was at one of the gates of the Bois de Boulogne. 

When evening «-anie, he ran his triple course with cipial success; 
at least, he boasted subsequently that each one of his new 
mistresses had received' three limes the wage and declaration of his 
love. In this, as you in.ay imagine, proofs are lacking to history; 
all that the impartial historian can do is to ])oinl onl to the 
incredulous reader that vanity and exalted imagination c,an’ beget 
prodigies; nay more, that the morning which was to follow so 
hrillanl a night seemed to promise a dispensation from all concern 
for the fultire. Be that as it may, the facts which follow are more 
authentic. 

Pr6vau repaired punctually to the rendex-vouz which he had 
selected: he found there his three rivals, somewhat surprised al 
meeliiig, and each of them, perhaps, a trifle consoled al the sight 
of his com|)anions in misfortune. He accosted them with a blunt 
hul afTable-air, and used this language to them — it has been faithfully 
reported to me : 

“ Gentlemen,” said he, “as I find you all here together, youdiave 
dotiblless divined that you have all three the same cause of 
complaint against me. I am ready to give you satisfaction. Let 
chance decide between you which of the three shall first attempt a 
vengeance to which you have all an equal right. I have brought 
with me neither second nor witnesses. I did not include any in my 
offence ; 1 seek none in my reparation.” Then, in accordance with 
his character as a gambler, jhe added, “ I know one rarely wins 
three hands running; but, whatever fortune may befall me, one has 
lived long enough when one has had lime enough to win the 
love of women and the esteem of men." 



Wlulsi his astonished advorsanes looked at one anullier in 
silence, and in delicacy, perhaps, relleeted lhat Ihis triple eonlesi 
rendcred the game hardly fair. Prevan resnnied : 

“1 do not hide from you that the night which 1 have just passed 
has criiftlly faligued me. It would he generous of you to jicrniit me 
to recruit my strength. 1 have given orders for a breakfast to he 
served on the ground ; d(» me the lionojir to jtarlake of it. Let us 
breakfast together, and, above all. lei us breakfast gaily. One can 
fight for such trilles; hut they ought not, 1 think, to spoil our good 
humour." 

The hreakfasl was arcepted. Never, it is said, was Prevail more 
amiable. He wa.s skilled enough to avoid liumiliating any one of his 
rivals, to persuade them that they would have easily had a like 
success, and, above all, to make them admit that, no more Itian lie, 
would they have let Ihc occasion slip. These fads once ndinillcd. 
everything arranged itself. The hrcnklast was not (inisiied before 
they had repealed a dozen limes that sneb women did not deserve 
that men of honour should fight for them. This idea promoted 
cordiality; it was so well fortified b\' wine that, a few moments 
later, it was not enough merely to hear no more ill-will : Iheyswore 
an unreserved friendship. 

Pr 6 van, who doubtless liked this driinueinenl as well tis the 
other, would not for lliat, however, lose any of his celebrity'. In 
conseipience, adi'oilly adapting his plans to circumstances ; In 
truth, he said to the three victims, “it is not on me but on your 
faithless mistresses that you should lake 'revenge. I ofl'er you the 
opportunity. I begin to feel already, like yourselves, an injury which 
^^ould soon be niy share: for if >110110 of you could succeed in 
retaining a single one, how can I hope ;lo retain ail three? Your 
quarrel becomes my own. Accept n supper this evening at my 
petite maison, and I hope your vengeance may not be long post- 
poned. ^ They wished to make him explain : but, ■with that lone of 
superiority which the circuinstanees authorized liim to adopt, he 



jinsweruil, “ Gciillcnien, llhinki liave proved lo you I lial tiiy conduct 
is rounded on » certain wit; trust in me.” .Ml (!onseiited ; and, 
after liaving embraced tlieir new friend, they separated till the 
evening to await the issue of his promises. 

Prevan return to Paris without wasting lime, and goes, according 
to the usage, to visit his new conquests. He obtained a promise 
from each to come the same evening and sup tfitv-u-lMe at his 
pleasure-house. Two of them raised a few objections ; but what can 
one refuse on the day after? lie fixed the rondez-voiis for a late 
hour, time being nei’cssary for his plans. After these preparations 
he retired, sent word to the other three conspirators, and all four 
went gaily to await Ihclr victims. 

The first is heard arriving. Prevan comes forward alone, 
receives her with an air of alacrity, conducts her into the sanctuary 
of whi(;h she believed herself to be the divinity; then, disappearing 
under some slight pretext, he allows himself to be forthwith replaced 
by the outraged lover. 

You may guess how the confession of a woman who had not yet 
the habit of adventures rendered triumph easy; any reproach not 
made was counted for a grace; and the truant slave, once more 
handed over to her former master, was only loo happy to be able 
to hope for pardon by resuming her former chain. The treaty of 
peace was ratified in a more solitary place, and the empty stage was 
successively filled by the other actors in almost the same fashion, 
and always with the same result. Each of the women, however, still 
thought herself to be alone in her adventure. Their aslonishinent 
and embarrassinenlincrcased when, at supper-lime, the three couples 
were united; but confusion reached its Ijeight when Prevan, 
reappearing in their midst, had the cruelly to make his excuses to 
the three faithless ones, which, by revealing their secret, told them 
completely to what a point they had been fooled. 

However, they went to table, and soon afterwards countenances 
cleared; the men gave themselves up, the women submitted. All 
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had haired in Iheir hearls; hul Ihc ronversalitni was none Uie less 
lender; gaiety aroused desire, whieh, in its Innj, lenl lo gaiety fresli 
charm. This nslonnding orgy lasted unlil morning; and, wlieii lliey 
separated, liie women liad expected lo be pardoned ;btil the men, who 
had retained their resentment, made on the following morning a 
rupture which was never healed ; and, not content with leaving 
their (irkle mistresses, they sealed their vengeance by tnafcing their 
adventure public. Since that time one has gone into a convent, and 
the hvo other languish in exile on their estates. 

That is the story of Prevan; it is for you to say whetlicr yo\i 
wish lo add lo his glory, and lie yourself lo his car of triumph. 
Your letter has really given me some anxiety, and 1 await 
impatiently a more prudent and clearer reply lo the last 1 wrote 
you. 

Adieu, my fair friend; distrust those «|ueer or amusing ideas 
which loo easily seduce you. Remeinher that, in llie career which 
you arc loading, wit alone does not sullice ; one single imprudence 
becomes an irremediable ill. In short, allow a prudent friendship lo 
be sometimes the guide of your pleasures. 

.Adieu. I love you nevertheless, just as much as though you 
were reasonable. 


.At the Chilean de — , 18lh September, 17”. 



l.l'rniCH THK Kir.HTIKTII 

The CItcviilier Danceny to CrciJn Votanges 

( 'I i5c!lk, iny dear Cecile, wlien will Ihe linn; come for us to meet 
Ji again? How shall 1 learn lo live afar from you? Who will 
give «ne Ihe covirage and Ihe strength? Never, never shall I be 
able lo support this fatal absence. Each day adds lo my unhappiness : 
and there is no term lo look forward lo f 

ValmonI, who had promised me help and consolalion,* Valmonl 
neglects and, perhaps, forgets me! He is near the object of his 
fove ; he forgets what one feels when one is parted from it. When 
forwarding your last letter lo me, he did not write lo me. It is he, 
however, who should tell me when, and by whal means, I shall be 
able to sec you. Has he nothing then lo tell me? You'yourself do not 
.speak of il lo me ; could it be that you do not parlicipate in my 
desire? Ah, C(5cile, Cicile, 1 am very uidiappy? I love you more 
than ever : but this love which makes liic charm of my life becomes 
its torture. 

No, I can no longer live thus; 1 must see you, 1 must, Avere it 
only for a moment. When I rise, Isay lo myself: I shall not sec 
her. 1 lie down saying: I haAe not seen her.... The long, long days 
contain no moment of happiness. .All is privation, regret, despair; 
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and oil Ihese iUr »-oinc lo me from llio souree whence I exjiecled 
every pleasure ! Add lo these mortal pains iny anxiety about yours, 
and yon will have an idea of my silualion. I think of you uninter- 
ruptedly, and never ■wilhoul dismay. If I .see yon afllieted, 
unhappy, I sutler for all your sorrows; if 1 see you calm and 
consoled, my own are redoubled. h]veryvvhere I find unhappiness. 

Ah, how differcnl it was from this, when yon dwell in the same 
places as 1 did! .Ml was pleasure then. The certainly of seeing 
you emhcllishcd even the moments of absence ; Ihe lime whicli had 
lo be passed away from you glided away as it brought you nearer lo 
me. The use I made of il was never unknown lo you. If I fulfilled 
my duties, they rendered me more worthy of you; if I cullivaled 
any talent, 1 hoped the more lo please you. Kven when (lie 
distractions of the world carried me far away from you, 1 was nol 
parted from you. .\( the play-house I sought to divine w'hal would 
have pleased you; a concert reminded me of your talents and our 
sweet occupations. In company, on iny walks, 1 seized upon the 
slightest resemblance. I compared you with all ; everjrsvhere you 
had the advantage. h!!very moment of llie day was marked iiy fresh 
liomage, and every evening I brought Ihe tribute of il^ lo your 
feel. 

INowadays, what remains lo me? Dolorous regrets, eternal 
privations, and a faint hope that Valinonrs silence may be broken, 
that yours shall be eliaiiged to inquietude. Ten leagues alone divide 
ns, and that distance, so easy lo traverse, becomes lo me an 
insurmoimtahte oiislaele ! .\nd when I implore my friend, my 
mistress, lo lielp me lo overcome il, both remain cold and 
unmoved ! bar Irom aiding me, they do nol even reply. 

hat has become then of Ihe active friendship of Valmonf? 

tint, above all, lias become of your lender sentiments, wliicli 
made you so ingenious in discovering the means of our daily 
meetings? Sonielimes, I remember, without ceasing lo desire 
them, 1 found myself compelled to forego them for considerations, 



dulies ; wlinl did you not say to rne llien ? Willi how many 
pretexts did you not combat my reasons? And let me remind you, 
my Ceciie, my reasons always gave way to your wishes. I do not 
make a merit of it; it has nol even that {of sacrifice. What you 
desired lo obtain I Avas burning to bestow. But noAv I a.sk in niy 
turn; and Avhat is the request? To sec you for a moment, to 
renew and to receive a vow of eternal |love. Does that no 
longer make your happiness as it makes mine? I thrust aside that 
despairing idea, Avhieh Avould set the crown upon my ills. You 
love me, you willahvays love me, I believe it, I am sure of it, I will 
never doubt it; but my situation is frightful, and I-cannot endure 
it much longer. Adieu, Ceciie. 


Paris, lull September, 17". 



I.HTTIilH •I'llK KHnriT-l'lHsr 

Tho Marffitisa tin Aforlonil (o (he Vicomlo dc Valmonl. 

H ow your fears excite my {uly! How they prove lo me my 
superiority over you ! And you want to teach uu*, to he my 
guide? Ail, my poor Valmonl, what a dislance tiicre is bclween 
you and me ! No, all llic pride of your sex would not suffice to 
bridge over the gulf which scparales us. Because you could not 
execute my projects, you judge them impossible! Proud and weak 
being, it well becomes you to seek lo weigh my means and judge of 
my resources! In truth, Vicomlc, your counsels have pul me in an 
ill-humour, and I will not conceal it from you. 

That, to mask your incredible stupidity ^A■ilh your Presidenle, 
you should blazon out lo me, as a triumph, the fact of your having 
fora moment pul out of countenance this woman who is timid and 
who loves you : 1 agree lo that; of having ohlalncd a look, a single 
look; 1 smile, and grant it you. That, feeling, in spile of yourself, 
the poor value of your conduct, you should hope lo distract my 
attention from it by gratifying me with the story of your sublime 
effort lo bring together two children wlio are both burning lo see 
one another, and who, 1 imiy incnlion by the w;iy, owe to me alone 
Ihe’iardour of their desire : I grant you llmt .'tlso. That, finally, 



you should feel authorized by these briiliani achieveincMils to write 
to. me, ill dif.lalorial tones, that it is heller to employ oiut's time in 
enrryintj otil one’s projects than in deserihinq them : suidi vanity 
dims me no harm and I forgive it. But that yon could [believe llial 
I iiad need of your prudence, that 1 should lose my way unless I 
defc'rred to your advice, that I ought to sacrifice a pleasure or a 
whim : in truth, Vieonite, that is indeed to plume yourself over- 
much on the conlidencc which I am quite willing to place in 
you ! 

And, pray, what have you done that I have not surpassed a 
thousand times? You have seduced, ruined even, very many 
women : but what difficulties have you had to overcome? What 
obstacles to surmount? What merit lies therein that is really your 
own? A handsome face, the pure result of chance; grace.s, which 
habit almost always brings; wit, in truth: but jargon would supply 
its place at need ; a praiseworthy impudence, perhaps due solely to 
the ease of your first successes; if I am not mistaken, these are 
your means, for, as for the celebrity you liave succeeded in 
acquiring, j'ou will not ask me, I suppose, to count for much the 
art of giving birth to a scandal or seizing the opportunity of 
one. 

As for prudence, finesse, I do not speak of myself : hut wdiere 
is the woman who has not more than you? Why, your Pr(5sidenle 
leads you like a child ! 

Believe me, Vicomic, it is rarely one acquires qualities which 
cannot be dispensed with. Fighting without risk, you are bound to 
act without precaution. For you men, a defeat is but one success 
the less. In so unequal a match, we are fortunate if we do not lose, 
as it is your misfortune if you do not win. Even were I to grant 
you as many talents as ourselves, by how' many should we not still 
need to surpass you, from the necessity we are under to make a 
perpetual use of them ! 

Supposing, I admit, that you brought as much skill to the task 
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of fonqucring os as wc show in defending oorsclves or in jdelding, 
you w'ill al lonsl agree Uial iJ becomes useless lo you afler your 
success. Absorbed solely in vour new riincv, vou abandon yourself 
lo il without fear, without reserve : it is not to you that its duration 

' V 

is imporlanl. 

In fncl, those bonds reciprocally given and received, lo talk 
love’s jargon, you alone can lighten or break al your will : we are 
even lucky if, in yo»ir wantonness, preferring mystery to noise, you 
are satisfied witli nii humiliating desertion, wilhont making the idol 
of yesterday the victim of lo-inorrow. 

But when an unfortunate woman has once felt the weight of 
her chain, what risks she has lo run, if she but endeavours to shake 
it offl It is only with Irernbrnig that she ran alteinpl lo dismiss 
from her the man wlmnj her heart repulses with violence. Does he 
insist on remaining, she must yield lo fear what she Iiad granted 
to love: 

“ Se.s /uvis s’oiivront encore f/tiniid son ciciir asl ferm^. ” 

Her prudence must skilfully unravel those snn)e bonds which 
you wo»»ld have broken. At the mercy of her enemy, if he be 
without generosity, si\e is without resources: and how can she hope 
for generosity from him when, although he is sometimes praised 
for having it, he is never blamed for lacking if? 

Doubtless, you will iiol deny these Irnlhs, which are so evident 
as lo have become trivial. If, however, you have seen me, dispo.sing 
of opinions and events, making these formidable men the toys of 
my fajttasy and my fickle fancy, how lo attach lo my service or 
drive far away from me 

“Ce.s fyrans d^lrones devenus mes eselavcs;" 
if in the midst of these frequent revolutions my reputation has still 
remained pure ; ought you not lo have concluded that, being born to 
avenge my sex and to dominate yours, I had devised methods 
previously unknown? 

Oh ! keep your adv'ice and your fears for those delirious w<inR‘H 
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who call Ihcrnselves sc//f////e/i/fl/ ; whose exalled iinngination would 
make one believe lhal nature has placed (heir senses in (heir 
heads; wlio, having never relleeled, persist in confounding love 
wilh the lover; who, in their mad illusion, believe that he with 
whom they have pursued pleasure is its solo depository; and, Irulj- 
6 »iperslitiou 8 , show the priest the respect and faith which is only 
due to the divinity. Be still more afraid for those who, their 
vanity being larger than their prudence, do not know, at need, how 
to consent to being ahandoiied. Tremble, above all, for those 
women, active in their indolence, whom 3'on call womrn ofsemi- 
bilHy, and over whom love takes hold so easily and wilh such 
power; who feel the need of being occupied with it, even when lliej’ 
are not enjoj'ing it; and, giving Ihcmsehes up unreservedlj' to the 
fennenlalion of their ideas, bring forth from them tliose letters so 
sweet, but so dangerous to write, and are not afraid to coiilide 
Ihovse ((roofs of their weakness to Die object which causes it; 
iiniirudenl ones, who do not know how to discern in llicir present 
lover their eneinj* to be. 

Bui wlial have 1 in common with these unrellecling women? 
When have you ever seen me depart from the rules 1 have laid 
down, or be false to iny principles'? I say my principles, and I sa^' 
60 designedly ; for they are not, like those -of other women, the 
result of chance, received without scrutiny, and followed out of 
habit; they are the fruit of mj- profound rellexions; I have created 
them, and I maj’ say lhal I am my own handiwork. 

Entering the world at a time when, still a girl, I was compelled 
bj- inj’ condition to be silent and inert, I knew how to protil bj' 
observing and reflecting. Whilst I was thought heedless or 
inattentive, and, in truth, listened little to Die remarks that Ihcj' 
were careful to make to me, I carefuilj' gathered up those which 
they sought to hide from me. 

TJiis useful {curiosity, wJiile serving to instruct me, also taught 
me dissimulation ; often forced to conceal Die objects of my allenlion 
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from (he oyos of llioso wlio surrouiuk'il me, I poiij'IiI lo dtrcel my 
own wliilher I desired ; I learned then how lo assume at will that 
remote look wiiieh have so often praised. Kneournged by lids 
first success, 1 tried lo govern equally the difl'ercnl movements of 
my fn<‘c. Did I e.Nperienr.c some vexation. I studied to assume an 
air of serenity, even of joy ; 1 have cniTied my V.eal so far as lo 
iniliel voluntary pain on myself, in order lo seek, at thal time, an 
expressifui of pleasure. 1 laboured, with the same care and greater 
difficully, to repress Ihe symptoms of une.vpccled joy. It was thus 
that I gained lhat command over my physiognomy at which I have 
sometimes seen you so astonished. 

I was very young slill, and almost without interest: my thoughts 
were all lhat 1 had, and I was indignant that these should he stolen 
from me or surprised against my will. Armed willi these first 
weapons, I amused myself by showing myself vmder din'erenl forms. 
Sure of my gestures, 1 kept a watch upon my speech ; 1 regulated 
both according lo circumstances, or even merely according to my 
whim; from (hat moment the colour of my lliought was my secret, 
and 1 never revealed niorc of it than it was useful for n)e to show. 

This labour spent upon my.scdf had fixed my attention on the 
expression of faces and the character of physiognomy; and I thus 
gained lhat penetrating glance lo Avhich experience, indeed, has 
taught me not lo trust entirely, hiil Avhich, on the whole, has rarely 
deceived me. I was not fifteen years old, I possessed already the 
talents lo which the greater part of our poliUcians owe their repu- 
tation, and I was as yet only at the rudiincnls of the science 
which I wished to acquire. You may well imagine that, like 
all young girls, I sought lo find out about love and its pleasures; 
but having never been lo the convent, having no confidential 
friend, and being watched by a x'igilant mother, I bad only vague 
notions, which I could not fix; even nature, which later, I Itad, 
assuredly, no reason lo do aught but praise, as. yet afforded me no 
hint. One might have said that it was working in silence at the 
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perfection of its handiwork. My head alone was in a ferment ; I did 
not desire enjoymenl, I wanted to know : the desire for information 
sJiggesled to me the means. 

I fell that the only man with whom 1 could speak on this mailer 
without compromising myself was mj' confessor. I look my course 
al once; I surmounted my slight feeling of shame; and vaunting 
myself for a sin which I had not committed, I accused myself of 
having done nil thnl women do. That was my e.vpression ; hut, in 
speaking so, I did not know, in truth, what idea I was expressing. 
My hope was not aitogelher deceived, nor entirely fuHilied ; the /ear 
of betraying myself prevented me from enlightening myself; but the 
good father represented the ill as so great that I concluded ll\e 
pleasure to he extreme; and to the desire of knowing it the desire 
of tasting it succeeded. 

I do not know whither this desire would have led me; and, 
devoid of experience as I was at that lime, perhaps a single oppor- 
tunity would have ruined me : luckily for me, my mother informed 
me, a few days later, that I was to be married; the certainly of 
knowing extinguished my curiosity al once, and I came a virgin to the 
arms of M. dc Merteuil. 

I waited with calmness for the momeni which was to enlighten 
■me. and I had need of relle.xion, in order to exhibit cn»barrj\ssmenl 
and fear. The first night, of which ordinarily one entertains an 
idea so painful or so sweet, presented itself to me only as an 
occasion of experience : pain and pleasure, I observed all carefully, 
and saw in these dilferenl sensations only facts upon which to 
reflect and meditate. This form of study soon succeeded in pleasing 
me: but, iaithful to my principles, and feeling by inslincl perhaps 
that no one ought to be further from my confidence than my 
husband, I resolved to appear the more impassive in his eyes, the 
more sensible I really was. This [apparent coldness was subse- 
quently the impregnable foundation of his blind confidence; as a 
second reflection, 1 joined to it the mischievous air which my age 



jusliiicd ; anti he never Ihonghl me more of a child than when I 
was Iricking him most. 

Meanwhile, 1 will admil, I, al first, let niyself be dragged into 
the vortex of society, and gave myself hip completely to its futile 
dislraetions. But, after some months, M. de Merteuil having taken 
me to his dismal country estate, the dread of ennui revived the 
taste for study in me: and as I found myself there surrounded by 
people whose distance from me pul me out of the reach of all 
suspicion, I profiled by it to give a vaster field to my experience. 
Il.was there especially that I assured myself that love, which they 
vaunt to us as the cause of our pleasures, is, al the most, only the 
pretext for them. 

The illness of M. de Merteuil came to interrupt these sweet 
occupations; it was necessary to follow him to Town, where he 
went to seek for aid. lie died, as you know, shortly aflerw’ards ; 
and although, considering all things, I had no complaint to make 
against him, I had, 'none the less, a lively feeling of the value of 
the liberty which my widowhood would give me, and 1 promised 
myself to lake advantage of it. My mother calculated on my entering 
a convent, or returning to live with her. I refused to lake eillier 
course, and all I granted to decency, was to go back to the same 
country estate, where there were still some observations left, for 
me to make. 

I supplemented these with the help of reading : but do not 
imagine it was all of the kind you suppose. I studied our manners 
in novels, our opinions in the philosophers; I even went to the 
most sevei’e moralists to see wdial they expected, from us; and I 
thus made sure of what one could do, of what one ought to think, 
and of how one must appear. My mind once settled upon these 
three mailers, the last alone presented anj' difficulties in its 
execution ; I hoped to overcome them, and I meditated on the 
means. 

began to grow tired of my rustic pleasures, which were not 
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vai'iecl enough for toy aclivc brain; I fell Ihc need of ooquclry, ' 
whicli sliould reunite me to love, not in order lhal I niighl really 
feel il, bill lo feign and inspire il. In vain had I been lold, and had 
I read, lhal one could nol feign Ibis senlimenl ; I saw lhal, lo 
suceced there, il sulTicod lo join (he Inlenl of a comedian lo an 
author's wil. I exercised myself in both kinds, and, perhaps with 
some success: bul, instead of seeking the vain applause of the 
theatre, 1 resolved lo employ for my ha|)pincss that which so many 
others sacrificed lo vanity. 

A year passed in these dillcrenl oceupnlions. My mourning then 
allowing me lo reappear, I rclurned lo Town with my great projects; 

I was nol prepared for the first obstacle which I encountered. 

My long solitude and austere retreat had covered me wilhj a 
veneer of prudery which frightened our beaux', I hey (kepi their 
dislancc, and left me al the mercy of a crowd of tedious fellows, 
who all were aspirants for iny band. The embarrassment did nol 
lie in refusing them ; bul many of these refusals displeased my 
family, and in Ihcsc internal disputes I lost Ihe lime of which I had 
promised myself to make such cJtarming use. I was obliged, then, 
in order lo recall some and drive away Ibe others, to display cerlain 
inconsislencies, and lo lake as much pains in damaging my 
rcpulation ns 1 had Ihoughl lo lake in preserving il. 1 succeeded 
easily, as yon may believe: bul, being carried away. by no passion, 

I only did what I thought necessary, and measured out my doses 
of indiscretion with caution. 

As soon as I had touched the goal which I would attain, 1 
retraced my steps, and gave (he honour of my amendment lo some 
of- those women who, being impotent as far as any pretensions lo 
charm are concerned, fall back on those of merit and virtue. This 
was a* move which was of more value to me than 1 had hoped. 
These grateful duennas set themselves up as my apologists ; and 
their blind zeal for whal they called Iheir work was carried to such 
an e.vlent that, al Ihe least reflexion which might be made on me. 



Ulc wholo, pai'ly of j>ru(l**R cricil 8t‘nn»1nl and oiilrngo. 'riu> wiiini 
nu'lliod protnirj'il itin also llu* j'f (he Winnen wiCfi 

prclensions. wlio, l)ciup i>crsuadei! Ihnl I had renounced Ihe (houghi 
of foUowiug (he snim; carct'r aa lljcirs, scleelrd itio as a sulijcct for 
their jirnisc, eneh (itno liu>y wished lo jtrove (hat Ihey did not speak 
ili of all (he world. 

Meanwhile, my previous eundnet had hroughl hack llie lovers ; 
and lo coinprontise helween them and the nnfailhrul wotncii who 
had hccoine iny patronesses, I jiassrd as a woman of acnsibiniy, 
hut rigour, whom the excess of her <lelicacy ftirnished with anus 
against love. 

I then hegan lo display upon lltc great stage the talents which 
had heen given mo. My first rare was lo aeijiiirc the repnlalion of 
heing invincible. To attain it, the men who did nol please me 
were always llic only ones whose homage I had the air of nee.epling. 

I ein|»loycd them usefully to obtain for me the honours of resistance, 
whilst lo the preferred lover I abandoned myself wilhonl fear. But 
Ukj latlcr my pretended sliyne.ss never pcrinillcd -to follow me in 
the world; and the gaze of soe-icly lias Ilins been always fi.xed on 
the unhappy lover. 

^ou know with whal rapidity 1 choose: it is heenuso I have 
observed that it is nearly always the previous attentions which 
disclose a w'omans secret. Whatever one may >s.ay, the lone is 
never the same before and after success. This di (Terence does not 
escape Ihc attentive observer ; and 1 have found it less dangerous 
to be deceived in my choice Lbaii lo let Ibal choice be pcnclraled. 

I gain here again by removing probabilities, by which alone wc can 
he judged. 

These precautions and that of never writing, of never giving 
any proof of my defeat, might appear excessive, and lo me have 
ever appeared insufficient. 1 have looked into my own heart, I 
have studied in il the heart of others. I saw there that there is 
nobody xvho does nol keep a secret there wiiich il is of importance 



for liitti not lo divulge : a li’iith wliicit anti(juily seems to 
have kno\yii belief than we, and of wliicli llje Iiislory of Samson 
mighl be no more than an ingenious symbol. Like a new Delilah, 
I have always employed my power in surprising tins imporlant 
secret. Ah, of how many of our modern Samsons have not Ihe 
locksyallen benealb my shears? And these, I have ceased lo fear 
them; they arc the only ones whom I have sometimes permitted 
myself lo humiliate. More supple with the others, the art of 
rendering them unraitiiful lest I should appear lo them fickle, a 
feinl of friendship, an appearance of confidence, a few generous 
measures, the (latlering notion, which each one retains, of having 
been my only lover, have secured me their discretion. Finally, 
when these methods failed me, foreseeing the rupture, I knew how 
to crush in advance, beneath ridicule or calumny, Ihe credence 
M'hieli these dangerous men could have obtained. 

All this which I tell you, you have seen me practise unceasingly ; 
and you doubt of my prudence! Ah, indeed! recall lo mind the 
lime when you [laid me your first attentions: no homage was ever 
more Haltering lo me ; I desired you before I had ever seen you. 
Seduced by your repulalion, it seemed lo me that you were wanting 
to my glory ; I burned with]a desire for a band-lo-band combat with 
you. Il is the only one of my fancies which ever had a moment’s 
empire over me. However, if you had wished lo destroy me, what 
means would you have found ? Empty talk which leaves no trace 
behind il, which your very repulalion would have helped lo render 
suspect, .and a tissue of improbable facts, Ibe sincere relation of 
which would have had the air of a badly conceived novel. Il is. 
true, since that lime, I have handed you over all my secrets : but 
you know what interests unite us, and that, if il be one of us, it is 
not 1 who can be taxed with imprudence. 

Since I have started ofl' lo render account to you, I will do il 
precisely. I hear you tell me now Ihul 1 am at any rale at the mercy 
of my chamber-maid ; in fact, if she is not in the secret of luy 
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stMilimenls, she is of my actions. When you sjiokc of it to me once 
berore, 1 answered llial I was sure of Iier; and iny proof that this 
reply was sufficient then for A'our tranqniUily is that you have since 
confided to her mighty dangerous secrets of your own. But, now 
that you have taken umbrage at Prevan, and that j'our head is 
turned, I doubt wiiether you will believe me any more on my word. 
I must therefore edify you. 

In the first place, the. girl is my foster-sister, and this bond, 
which does not seem one to us, is not willioul force amongst people 
of her condition: in addition, I have her secret and belter still, -the 
victim of a lovc-madnes, she was ruined, if I had not saved her. 
Her parents, bristling with honour, would be satisfied by nothing 
less than her imprisonment. They applied to me. I saw at a 
glance how useful their anger might be made to me. I seconded 
them and solicited the order, wliicb I obtained. Then, suddenly 
turning to the side of clemency, to which I persuaded her parents, 
and profiling by my induence with the old minister, I made them 
all consent to make me the depositary of this order, free to staj" it 
or demand its execution, according to the judgment 1 should form 
of the girl s future conduct. She knows, then, that I have her fate 
within my hands; and if, to assume the impossible, these potent 
reasons should not prevent her, is it not evident that the revelation 
of her conduct and her aullienlic punishment would soon deprive 
her language of all credit ? 

To these precautions, which I call fundamenlnl, are joined a 
thousand others, local or occasional, which habit and reflexion 
allow me to find at need; of which the details would be tedious, 
although their practice is important; and which you must take the 
trouble to pick out from the general view of my conduct, if you 
would succeed in knowing them. 

But to prelend that I have been at so much pains, and am not 
to cull the fruit of them ; that, after liaving raised myself, by my 
arduous labours, so high above other women, I am to consent to ‘ 



grope along, like them, kelwixl impriulence and liinitlily; that, 
above all, I should fear any man lo such an c.vlenl as lo see no 
oilier salvalion llian in llighl? No, Viconile, never! I musl conquer 
or perish. As for Prevan, I wish lo have him, and I shall have 
him ; lie wishes lo lell of il, and he shad nol led of d ; dial, in Iwo 
words, is our lillle romance. .Adieu. 


Paris, 20(h September, 17‘*. 



LKTTliK TllK KKiUTV-iSW :()N{> 


Gi^cilo Vol(in(fcs lo ihr Chovntier Dnncfny 

V H, God, whal pain your lellcr gave me! I need well have felt 
such impalicnce lo receive it ! I hoped to find in it consola- 
tion, and here am I more afflicted than I M'as ere I received it. I 
shed many tears when I read it: it is not that with which I reproach 
you; I have already wept many times because of you, without its 
being painful to me. But this time, it is not the same thing. 

What is- it that you wish lo say, pray ? that j-our love is grown 
a torment lo you, that you can no longer live thus, nor any more 
support your situation'? Do you mean that you are going to cease 
lolove me, because it is not so agreeable as it used lo be'? It seems 
to me that 1 am no happier than you are, quite the contrary; and 
yet I only love you the more for that. If M. de Valmont has not 
written lo you, it is not my fault; I could not beg him lo, because 
I have not been alone with him, and- we have agreed that we would 
never speak before people ; and that again is for your sake, so that 
he can the better do ivhat yon desire. I do not say that I do not 
desire it also, and you ought to be assured of this : but Avhat would 
you hav’e me do? If you believe it to be so easy, jilease find the 
means, 1 ask nothing belter. 



Do you lliiiik il is so very ayrceahlc for me lo be scolded every 
da}' by Mamina, wlio once never said anylbiiifr lo me? Quilc Ihe 
contrary. Now il is worse Uian if 1 M’cre nl Ibe convent. 1 coiisoied 
myself for il, iiowcver, by rellccling Ibnl is was for you; there 
Were oven moments when I found 1 was (|nile content; but when I 
see Ibal yon are ve.ved loo, wifliouf its beiiif; in l/ie least my fault, 
I have more iirief than 1 had for all llial has bilhcrlo Jiappeiied 
to me. 

Kven merely lo receive your letters is embarrabsing, so that, if 
M. do ^’almont were not so obliging and so clever as he is, I should 
not know what lo do; and, as lo writing to you, that is more 
difficult still. All the mornincf I dare not, because Mamma is close 
by me, and she may come, at any monieul, into my room. Some- 
times, 1 am able to, in the afternoon, under pretence of singing or 
playing on the harp; even then I have lo interrupt myself after 
every line, to let lliem hear I am studying. Luckily my wailing- 
innid sometimes grows sleepy in Ibe ciening, and I tell her Hint I 
ran quilc well gel to bed by myself, so Ibnl she may go away and 
leave me llie light. And then, I am obliged lo gel behind my 
curtain, so Ibal no light can be seen ; and then, lo listen for the 
least sound, so that I can bide everything in my bed, if anyone 
comes. I wish yon were there lo see 1 You would soon see Ibal 
one must indeed love anyone lo do il. In short, il is quite true Ibal 
I do all that I can, and I would il lay within my power lo do more. 

Certainly, I do not refuse to tell you (hat I love you, and that 1 
shall alwa^'s love you; I never told it you with a fuller heart; and 
yon are ve.ved ! Yet you bad assured me, before 1 said il, that that 
was enough lo make you happy. You cannot deny il; it is in your 
letters. Although I have them no longer, I remember llieiii as well 
as when I used lo read lliem every day. And yon, because you are 
absent now, no longer think the same! But perhaps this absence 
will not always last? Ah, God, how unhappy I anil And it is 
indeed you who are the cause of ill... 



With regiu’d to y<Hir letters, I hope that you jhavc kept those 
which Mamma look from me, and which she sent back to you; a 
lime must come, some day, when I shall not be so restrained as at 
present, and you will give them all back to me. How happy I shall 
he when 1 am able to see them ! Now I return them loM. de Valmont, 
because there would be loo much danger otherwise; in spile of that, 
1 never give them to him without feeling a deal of pain. 

Adieu, my dear friend. I love you with all my heart. 1 shall 
love you all my life. I hope that now you arc no longer vexed, and, 
were I sure of it, I should not be so myself. Write ; till then I shall 
continue sad. 


At the Chateau de . . . , 14lh September, 17*. 



UriTEH THK KKUI rV-TfllKI) 


The Vicomtc do Valmonl to the Presidcnte de Tourvel. 

1 1 on mercy’s sake, Madame, Icl us repeal Uial interview which 
1 was so unhappil}' l)rokon I Oh, lhal 1 could complele inj work 
of proving lo you iiow mucli I difier from the odious portrait which 
has been made of me; llial, above all, I could again enjoj that 
amiable confidence which you began lo grant me! How many are 
the clianns with wliich you know l«ow to endow virtue! Ho'vv you 
beautify, and render dear, every virtuous sentiment! Ah, therein lies 
•your fascination ; it is the strongest; it is the only one ■which is at 
once powerful and w'orthy of respect. 

Doubtless, it is enough lo see you to desire lo [please jou , to 
hear you in company for that desire to be redoubled. But he 'who 
has the happiness of knowing you belter, who can sometimes read 
in your soul, soon yields lo a more noble enthusiasm, and, penetrate 
by veneration as by love, worships in you the image of all the 
virtues. Belter made than another, perhaps, to love and follow 
them, although seduced by certain errors which had separated me 
from them, it is you who have brought me back, who have tause 
me lo feel anew all their charm: will you make a crime of this new 
love of mine-? Will you blame your handiwork? Would you 



reproach yourself cvcmi with the ititc’rest whicli you might lake in 
it! What harm is to be feared from so |mre a seiilintetil, and Avhal 
sweetness might there not he to taste i»i it? 

My love alarms y<ui, you lind it violent, unrestrained 3 Temper 
it with a gentler love; do not disdain the empire which I olfer you, 
from which 1 swear never to escape, and whitdi, I dare believe, 
would not be entirely lost to virtue. What sacrifice could seem 
hard tome, once sure that your heart ci>uhl keep its price for me? 
WHicre ts the man, then, who is so unhappy as not to know hf)W to 
delight in the privations which he imposes on himself, as not to 
prefer a word, a glance, a<-corded, to all the pleasures which he 
could steal or suprisc? .And you believed that 1 Avas such a man, 
and you feared me! Ah, wh}’ does not 3 '<njr happiness depend on 
m^' own ! What vengeance I would lake on you, b^' rendering j’ou 
But Ibis gentle entpirc is no rcsnll of a barren rriendship ; 
n is onlj- due to love. 

Thai word frightens j'ou ! And why? A more lender allaclimcnl, 
a stronger union, a common lliougfil, <i like happiness and a like 
pain, svhnt is there in that alien to 3 'onr soul? Yet love is all that'. 
Such, at least, is the love which j-ou inspire and I experience. It is 
that, above all, which, calculating without interest, knows how to 
•aj)preciale actions according to their merit and m>l their price ;Jl 
is the inexhaustible treasure of sensitive souls, and all things 
become precious that are done for or bj' it. 

Wlml, then, have lln'se truths, so eas^’ to grasp, so sweet to 
practice, that can alarm? What fear, cither, can a man of sensibi- 
lilj' cause jou, to whom love permits no other happiness than j’our 
own? This is the solilaiy vow 1 make lo-day: I aa'HI sacrifice all to 
fulfil it, except the sentiment bj' which it is insiiired; and this 
sentiment itself, if you do hut consent to share it, yon shall -order 
as you will. But let us suffer it no longer to divide us, when it 
should unite us. If the friendship you have offered me is not an 
idle word ; if, as yon told me yesterda\% it is the sweetest senlimenl 



known lo your soul, lei (liat be (he bond bciwocu us; I will not 
rejccl il : bul, being arbiter of love, Icl it consent lo listen lo il; a 
refusal lo hear il would become an injustice, and friendsbi|) is not 
unjust. 

A second interview "’ill yreseni no greater diinenlly than the 
lirsi : chance can again furnish the oeeasion; yon could yourself 
indieale the right niouient. I am willing lo believe that I am wrong; 
would yon not be heller pleased lo convince me than lo combat me, 
and do you doubi my docility'? If that inopporinne third parly had 
not come lo inlerrupl us, perhaps I had already been brought round 
entirely loyonr opinion : who knows the full extent of your power? 

Shall I say il lo you? This invincible power, lo which 1 abandon 
myself wilhout venturing on calculation, this irresistible charm, 
which renders you sovereign of my Ihoughls as of my aclions : I 
sometimes fear them. Alas, perhaps it is I who should be 
afraid of this interview for which I ask f .4fler il, perhaps, bound 
by my promises, 1 shall sec myself compelled lo consume aAvay 
with a love which, 1 am well aware, can never be extinguished, 
Avilhout daring lo implore your aid ! Ah, Madanie, for mercy’s 
sake, do not abuse your authority ! But Avhal then! if you are lo be 
the happier for il, if 1 am thereby lo appear worthier of yon, what 
pains are not alleviated by these consoling ideas ! y<‘s, 1 feel it ; 

to speak again with you is lo gi^-e you stronger arms against me; 

U is iQ suliiuU luyseU more eulircly lo yoiir will I It is easier Lo 
defend myself againsi your letters; they arc indeed your very 
utterances, bul you are not there lo lend them fresh strength. 
However, the pleasure of hearing you leads me lo lirave the danger: 
at least 1 shall have the pleasure of having dared everything for 
von, even against myself; and my sacrifices will become an homage. 

I am loo happy lo prove lo you in a llionsand manners, as 1 feel in 
a thousand fashions, that yon arc and ever will be, not even 
excepting myself, the object dearest lo my heart. 

At the CliAleau de.. . , 2.3rd September, 17". 
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LKl TKR THK HIGH TY-I-OURTH 

The Vicomle de Valmonl to Cecilc Volanges 

Y ou saw liow greally chance was againsl us yeslerday. All 
day long I was unable lo hand you llie letter which 1 had for 
' you ; I know not whether I shall find it any easier to-day. I ani 
afraid of compromising you, by showing more zeal than discretion; 
and I should never forgive myself for an imprudence which might 
prove so fatal to you, and cause Uie despair of my friend, by 
rendering you eternally miserable. However, I am aware of the 
impatience of love ; I feel how painful it imist be lo you, in your 
situation, lo meet with any delay in the only consolation you can 
know at this moment. By dint of busying myself with the means 
of removing the obstacles, I have found one, the execution of which, 
if you lake some pains, will be easy. 

I think I have remarked that the key of the door of your chamber, 
which opens into the corridor, is alwaj’s on your Mamma’s mantel- 
shelf. Everything would be easy with this key, you must be well 
aware; but in default of it, 1 Avill procure you one like it, whi»‘h 
will serve in its stead. To succeed in this, it will be suflicienl to 
have the other at my disposition for an hour dr two. You will 
easily find an opportunity for taking it ; and, an order that its 
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absence may may nol be nolicetl, I enclose, in tivis, one of my own 
which is so far like il lhal no din’crence will be seen, unless ibey 
Iry il ; this they are nol likely to do. Yon must only lake care lo 
lie il lo a faded blue ribbon, like lhal which is on your own. 

Il would be well lo try and have this key by to-morrow or the 
day after at breakfast-lime; because il will be easier for you lo 
give il lo me then, and il can be returned to its place in the evening, 
a lime when your Mamma might pay more allenlion lo it. I shall 
be able lo return il lo you at dinner-time, if we arrange well. 

You know lhal, when wc move from the snlon lo the dining- 
room, il is always illadamc de Roscim)nde who walks last. I shall 
give her my hand. You will only have lo lake some lime in pulling 
away your la[)eslry, or even lo lei somelhing drop, so lhal you may 
remain hchii'id : you will see then how lo lake the key from mo, 
which I shall he careful Ut hold behind me. You must nol neglect, 
ns soon ns you have taken il, lo rejoin my old aunl and [pay her a 
few allenlions. If by chance you should lei Ihe key fall, do nol lose 
your counlenance ; I will feign lhal il was done by me, and I answer 
for everything. 

The lack of confidence your Mamma shows in you, and her 
harsh behaviour towards you, authorize this lillle deception. Il is, 
moreover, Ihe only way lo continue lo receive Ihc letters of Danceny, 
and lo forward him yours ; all others are really loo dangerous and 
might ruin you both irretrievably: thus my prudent friendship 
would reproach itself, were I lo employ them further. 

Once having the key, there remain solne precautions for us lo 
lake against Ihe noise of door and lock; but they are very easy. 
You will find, beneath the same press where I placed your paper, 
oil and a feather. You sometimes go to your room at limes when 
you are alone there : you must profit by il lo oil the lock and 
hinges. The only allenlion you need pay is lo be careful of slains 
which might betray you. You had belter wail also until night 
arrives, because, if it be done with the intelligence of which you are 



capable, Iherc will be no trace of it on the following morning. 
If, however, il should be perceived, then you must say tlmt 
ii is the indoor polisher. Yon must in this case specify the 
time, and i!ven the conversation which you had with him : as, for 
instance, that he takes this precaution against rust with all the locks 
which are not in use. For you see that it would be unlikely Uial 
you should have witnessed this proceeding wilfioul asking the 
reason. Il is these little details which give probability ; and jtroba- 
bility renders a lie without eoHsequenee, by diminishing- people’s 
desire to verify it. 

After you have read this letter, I beg you to rend it again and 
oven to study it; to begin with, one should be well ncijuainlcd with 
what one wishes to do m'cII ; ne.\l, to assure yourself that 1 have 
omitted nothing. Little accustomed to employ finesse on my own 
account, 1 have no great use for it; indeed il needed nothing less 
than my keen friendship for Danccuy, and the interest which you 
inspire in me, to induce me to employ these means, however 
innocent they may bo. I hale anything which has the air of deception; 
that is my character. But j-our misfortimes have touched me to 
such a degree that 1 will attempt cverAlhing to alleviate them. 

You can imagine that, with this means of communication once 
established between us, il will be far easier for me to procure for 
you the interview with Danceny which he desires. However, do not yet 
speak to him of all this ; you would only increase his impatience, 
and the moment for .satisfying it is not yet quite arrived.. You owe 
it to him, 1 think, to calm rather than to excite him. 1 depend in 
this matter on your delicacy. Adieu, my fair pupil, for you arc my 
pupil. Love your tutor a little, and above all be docile to him ; 
you win he rewarded. 1 am occupied with your happiness ; rest 
assured that I shall find therein my own. 


At the Ch&leau de..., 24th August, 17'*. 



I.KTTKR THK F<:i(iHTV-l’Iin’H 

The Afiirr/niso <ie Merleiiil to the Vicomle de Vnlwonl 

A T bsl you may be tranquil, and, above all, you can render me 
justice. Listen, and do not confound me again wilb other 
women. I have brought my adventure with Pr6van to a close. To 
a close! Do you fully understand what that implies? Now you 
shall judge whether it is I, or he, who can vaunt himself. The story 
will not he as amusing as (he adventure: neither would it he just 
that you, who have done no more than reason ill or well about the 
affair, should reap as innch pleasure from it as I, who have given 
my time and labour. 

In the meantime, if you have some great scheme to try, if you 
would attempt some enterprise in which this dangerous rival sliould 
seem to you to he feared, this is your time. He leaves the field free 
to yon, at least for some lime; perhaps,. even, he will never recover 
from lly; blow I have given him. 

How fortunate you are to have me for a friend! I am a bene- 
volent fairy to you. Yon languish afar from the beauty who 
engrosses you; I soy one word, and you find yourself once more 
at her side. You. wish to revenge yourself on a woman who injures 
you; 1 point out to you the place where you have to strike, and 
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abandon her lo your lender mercies. Finally, to drive a formidable 
compelilor from Ihe lisls, il is once more I whom you invoke, and 
I give heed lo you. Truly, if you do nol spend your life in thanking 
me, il means lhal you are an ingrale. I relurn lo my adventure and 
lake il up from Ihe beginning. 

The fcndez-Vjiis made so loudly, on leaving the Opera, was 
understood as I had hoped. Prevan repaired lo il; and when the 
Marechale said lo him politely lhal she congralnlaled herself on 
seeing him twice in succession at her days, he was careful lo reply 
lhal, since Tuesday nighl, he had cancelled a thousand engage- 
ments, in order lhal he might lliiis dispose of lhal evening. A hou. 
enlvndenr, sa!ul\ As I wished, however, to know with more 
certainty whether I was, or was nol, the veritable object of Ibis 
Haltering zeal, I resolved lo compel the new aspirant lo choose- 
between me and his dominant passion. I declared lhal I should nol 
play; and he, on his side, found a thousand pretexts for nol 
playing, and my first triumph was over. 

I secured the Bishop of'** for my gossip ; 1 chose him because 
of his intimacy with the hero of the day, lo whom I wished lo give 
every facilily lo approach me. I Avas contented also lo have a 
respectable witness, who could, at need, depose lo my behaviour 
and my language. This arrangement was successful, 

After the vague and cusloinary remarks, Prevan, having soon 
made himself the leader of the conversation, tried different tones in 
turn, in order to discover which was likely to please me. I refused 
that of sentiment, as though I had no failh in it; I stopped, by my 
seriousness, his gaiety, which seemed to me loo frivolous for a 
ddb/if; he fell back upon delicate friendship; and il was beneath 
this well-worn flag lhal we began our reciprocal attack. 

At snpper-lime, Ihe Bishop did nol descend; Prevan then gave 
me his hand, and was naturally placed by my side at table. One 
must be just; be maintained with much skill our jiriv’ale conversa- 
tion, while seeming only lo be occupied with the general conversa- 



Ijoii, lo wJlifJj Jie had Uie air of being llie largest contributor. . At 
dessert, lliey spoke of a new piece wiiicii was lo be given on the 
following Monday at the Friinfais. I expressed some regret Hint 1 
had not my box; he oflered me bis own, which at first, as is the 
usage, I refused : lo which he answered humorously enough, that I 
did not understand him ; that certainly, he would not make the 
sacrifice of his box to anyone whom he did not know; hut that he 
only let me know it was at Madame la Marechale’s disposal. She 
lent herself lo this pleasantry, and 1 accepted. 

On our return to the salon, he asked, as you 11103' believe, 
for a place in this box ; and when the Marechale, who treats him 
with great kindness, promised him it, if he ware good, he made it 
the occasion of one of those double-edged conversations, at which 
you have extolled his talent to me. Indeed, having fallen on his 
knees, like a submissive child, he said, under pretext of begging 
for her counsel and asking Iter opinion, he uttered many a llallering 
and lender thing, the applic|iilion of which 1 could easil}’’ lake to 
m3’sclf. Several persons having not returned lo pla3' after supper, 
the conversation was moi'e general and less interesting: but our 
e3es spoke much. I sa}- our ej'es : I should have said his; for mine 
spoke hut one language — that of surprise. He must have thoughl 
1 was astonished, and quite absorbed in the prodigious elTecI Avhicli 
he had on me. I think I left him highly satisfied; I was no less 
pleased myself. 

On the followi/ig Monday 1 was at the I^rancais, as we Jiad 
agreed. In spile of your literary curiosity, I can tell you nothing of 
the performance, except that Pr6van has a marvellous talent for 
cajolery, and that the piece failed: that is all that I learned. I was 
sorry to see the evening come lo an end; it had really pleased me 
mighlil3'; and. in order lo prolong it, I invited the Marechale lo 
come and sup with i|ie ; this gave me a pretext for proposing it to 
the amiable llatlerer, who only asked time lo hasten lo the 
Comlesses de P***, and free liiniself from an engagement. This 
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name broughl back all iny angec; I saw plainly Uiiil be was going 
lo begin bis conlidences ; 1 renieinbered youv wise counsels, , and 
promised myself... lo proceed with Ute adventure; I was certain 
Ibal I should cure him of Ibis dangerous indiscretion. 

Being new lo my company, whi«di was not very numerous that 
evening, he owed me the customary usages; thus, when we went to 
supper, be offered me his hand. I was nialicious enough, when 
accepting it, to allow mine lo tremble sligltlly, and lo walk with 
my eyes cast down, and a quick respiration. I bad the air of 
having a prcscnliinent of my defeat, and of being afraid of nij 
victor. He noticed it readily; then the traitor promptly changed 
his lone and aspect. He bad been gallant, he became lender. U 
was not that his language did not remain much the same: circum- 
stances compelled that; hut his gaze had become less keen and 
more caressing; the inflexion of his voice softer; his smile was no 
longer the smile of Hnessc, but of satisfaction. Finally, in Ins 
conversation, suppressing more and more the (ire of his sallies, wit 
gave place lo delicacy. I ask you, could you have done better 
yourself. 

On my side, 1 grew pensive lo such a point that the company 
was forced lo perceive it ; and when I was reproached for it, 1 was 
clever cnougli lo defend myself indifferently, and to cast on Prevan 
a rapid, yet shy and embarrassed glance, that was lo make him 
believe that all my fear was lest he should divine the cause of my 
trouble. 

After supper, 1 profiled by the moment when the good Mar6chale 
was telling one of those stories which she is always telling, to 
settle myself on my ottoman, in that languorous condition which is 
induced by a lender rSverie. I was not sorry llial Prevan should see me 
thus ; in truth, he honoured me with most particular allenlioii. You 
may well imagine that my timid glances did not dare lo seek the 
eyes of my conqueror : but directed towards him in a more humble 
fashion, they soon informed me that I was obtaining the effect 



wlilcli 1 In jirndufi*. I slill nt’otlotl In him llml 1 

shared it; so lhal, wlicn Uic Mnrechaic nniiouncad she was i^oiiig to 
rrliro, I c.ripd oiil in a faiiil and Icinler void*. "Ah Di'ciil f was so 
(•oinforlnblt* Itcrcl" I roso, howevor: hut. Ijcfore taking leavi* of 
her, 1 asked tier her jtlans, in order to Iiave a jtrelexi for telling 
her mine, and of letting her know tliat I should stay at home the 
whole of the following day. lI|ion this, we all separated. 

I llien started rederting. I had no do>d)l but that Prevail would 
profit by the sort of vondoz-vntis I had given him ; that he would 
come early enough to find me alone, and that the attack would he a 
fierce one: but 1 was quite sure also lhal, owing to my reputation, 
he would not treat me with that lightness which is only employed 
with women of oce.«ision or with those who have no experience ; and 
I foresaw a ecrlain success, if he pronounced the word love, above 
all, if he hail the pretension of obtaining it from me. 

llow convcnicnl it is to have dealings with you people of pviu- 
eiplral Sometimes a clumsy lover diseonecrls us by his haslifnlness 
or ombarraBSCs us with his fiery transports; it is a fever which, 
like, the other, has its chills and ardours, and sometimes varies in 
its symptoms, fhil the even tenor of your way is so easily 
divined ! 

The arrival, the aspect, the lone, the hatiguage: I knew it all the 
day before. 

I will not report our conversation to you, then ; you will easily 
supply it for yourself. Only remark that, in my feigned defence, I 
aided him with all my power: embarrassment, to give hiiti time to 
speak; sorry reasons, that he might combat them; distrust and 
fear, to revive his protestations; and that perpetual refrain on his 
side of / ask j'ou only fora word; and the silence on mine, which 
seemed but to delay him in order to make him desire the more : 
during all lhal, a hand seized a hundred times, a hand always 
withdrawn yel never refused. One might pass a whole day thus; 
we passed a morUiI hour; we should be there, perhaps, slill, if we 



had iiol heard a carriage enlering my courl-yjird. This fnrlunule 
occureuce nalurally rendered his enlrealies livelier ; and I, seeing 
the moment arrive when 1 was ont of danger of being surprised, 
prepared myself by a long sigh, and granted Iiim the precious word. 
The visitor was announced, and soon afterward.s, I was surrounded 
by a numerous circle. 

Prevan begged to he allowed to come on Ihc following morning, 
and I consented: hut, careful lo defend myself, I ordered luy 
wailing-maid lo remain all through Ihe lime of liiis visit in my hed- 
cliamber, whence, you know, one can see all that passes in iny 
dressing-room, and it N\as there thal 1 received him. Free in our 
(onversaliou and having both the same desire, we were soon in 
agreement: hut it was necessary to get rid of this inopportune 
spectator; it was for that 1 was wailing. 

Then, painting an imaginative picture of my home life, 1 
persuaded him without diflicully that we should never find a 
momeul s liberty, and that he must consider ns a sort of miracle 
that which we had enjoyed yesterday, and even lhat contained too 
great a risk for me to expose myself lo, since at any moment 
someone might enter my sulon. I did not fail lo add that all these 
usages were established, because, until that day, they had never 
and 1 insisted at the same time upon the inipos- 
si ililj of changing them wiliidni compromising Inyself in the eyes 
0 inj household. He aUompled sadness, assumed iil-huiiiour, loid 
me Ibal I had little love; and you can guess how much all that 
otic led me! But, wishing to strike the decisive blow, 1 summoned 

precisely llie Zaire, j'oii are weeping- 
1 C empire which he thought to ;have gained over me, and the 
lOpe he had conceived of compassing my ruin at his will, stood 
him in good stead for all the love of Orosinane. 

Tins dramatic scene accomplished, we returned lo our arrange- 
inenls. lie daj being out of Hie question, we turned our attention 
litg it . bul Swiss became an insurmountable obstacle, 
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and I would nol pc'nnil any atleiupl lo bribe him. He sugyesled 
the wieket-gale of my garden ; but lliis I had foreseen, and 1 invented 
a dog who, although calm and silent cnongli ’bj’ day, became a real 
demon at night. The ease with which I entered into all these 
details was well filled lo embolden him. Thus he wenl on lo 
propose the most ridiculous of e.vpedienls lo me, and il was this 
which I accepted. 

To begin with, his servant was as Irusly as himself: in this he 
did not lie lo me; the one was quite as little so as the other. I was 

10 give a great supper at in}' house; he was lo be there, and was lo 
select a moment when he could leave alone. The cunning confidaul 
would call his carriage, open the door, whilst he, Prdvan, would 
slip adroitly oul on one side. In no way could his coachman perceive 
this; so that, whilst everybody believed him lo have left, he had 
really remained with me: the question remained whelher he could 
reach my apartment. I confess that, at first, I had some difficull 3 '’ 
in finding reasons against this project weak enough for him lo be 
able lo deslroj' : he answered me with instances. To hear him, 
nothing was more ordinary than this method : he himself had often 
employed il; il was even that onewhicli he used the most, as being 
the least dangerous. 

Subjugated bj' these irrefutable authorities, I admitted with 
candour that I had a private staircase which led lo the near 
neighbourhood of my boudoir ; that I co«dd leave the key of il, and 

11 was possible for him lo shut himself in there and ■wait, without 
undue risk, until my women had retired ; and then, to give more 
probalily lo my consent, lip: moment after 1 was unwilling : I only 
relented on the condition of a perfect docility, of a propriety— oh, a 
propriety I In short I was quite willing lo prove my love lo him, 
but not so much lo gratify his own. 

The e.vil, of which I was forgetting lo tell you, was lo be made 
by the wicket-gale of niy garden; il was only a matter of wailing 
for daybreak, when the Cerberus would nol utter a sound. Not a 



soul passes at Uval hour, and people are iu llie soundest slumber. 
If you are aslonislied al this heap of sorry reasons, it is beeause 
you forgel our reciprocal silualiou. What' need had 'sve of heller 
ones? He asked nothing belter I ban for I he Ihing to be known, 
and as for me. I was (luile certain Uml it should not be known. 
Tlie ne,xl day but one was the day fixed. 

You will notice that there is Ihe alTair selllcd, and that no one 
has yel seen Prevan in my socielj'. I meet him al supper al the 
house of one of my friends, he offers her his bo.\ for a new piece, 
and I accept a place in it. I invite lliis woman to supper, during 
the piece and before Prevan ; I can hardly avoid inviting him to be 
of Ihe parly. He accepts, and pa 3 ‘s me two days later the visit 
exacted by cuslom. 'Tis Irne, he comes lo see me on the morning 
of the ne.xl day; but besides the fad that morning visits no longer 
counl, it onU- rests with me lo find this one too free; and in fact I 
pul him in the ealegor}’ of pej*sons less intimate wilJj me, a 
written invitation lo a .supper of ceromoin*. 1 can well cry, ■with 
Annette: “Albeit that is all!" 

The fatal day having come, the day on which I was to lose my 
virtue and jiij- reputation, I gave nij' instructions lo the faithful 
Vicloire, and she executed them as j'ou will presently’ see. In the 
meantime, evening arrived. I had alread\' a great company' with 
me, when Prevan was announced. ! received him with a marked 
politeness, which testified lo llie slightness of ni^' acquaintance 
with liiin ; and I pul him h\' the side of the Marechale, as being 
the person through whom 1 liad made it. Tlie everting produced 
uolbing but a very shorl note, which; the discreet lover found a 
means of gis'ing me, and which, according lo ra^' cuslom, I burned.. 
It informed me llial 1 could trust him ; and Ibis essential word was 
surrounded by all the parasitical words, such aS love, happiness, 
etc., which never fail lo appear al such a festival. 

B\' midnight, the rubbers being over, I proposed a short medley. 

I had the double design of favouring Prevan’s escape, and al the 



same lime of causing il to be noticed ; llial could not fail lo happen, 
considering his rcpulalion as a gamester. I was not sorry, either, 
that il might be remembered, if need were, that I had not been in 
a hurry lo be left alone. The game lasted longer than I had thought 
The devil templed me, and I was succumbing lo my desire lo 
console the impatient prisoner. I was thus rushing lo my ruin, 
when 1 rellecled that, once having quite surrendered, I should not 
have the sufTicienl control my plans required. I had the strength lo 
resist. I retraced my steps, and returned, (not without some ill- 
humour, lo resume my place at the eternal game. Il finished, 
howcvei , and every one left. As for me, 1 rang for my women 
undressed very rapidly, and sent them also away. 

Can j-ou see me, Vicomle, in my light toilet I e, walking with 
timid and circumspect steps lo open the door to my conqueror? He 
saw me; lightning is not more prompt. What shall 1 say lo you? 

1 was vanquished, quite vanquished, before 1 could say one word 
lo arrest him or defend myself. He then wanted lo lake a conve- 
nient position and one more suitable lo the circumstances. He 
cursed his finery wliich, he said, kept him aloof from me: he would 
combat me with ecpial arms: and my soft caresses did not leave 
him lime. He was occupied with other things. 

. His rights were redoubled, his pretensions were renewed ; but 
then : “Listen lo me," I said; “you will have thus far a merry-story 
enough lo tell the two Gomlesses de P’*‘, and a thousand others; 
but I am curious to know how you will relate the end of the 
adventure.” Speaking thus, 1 rang the bell with all my strength. 
For once it was niy turn, and niy action was quicker than my 
speech. He had only slammecejl out something, when I heard 
Vicloire ruinning U)» and calling the servants, wliom she had- kept 
near her, as I had ordered. Then, assuming my queenly lone, 
raising my voice : “Leave me, Monsieur,” I went on, “and, never come 
into my presence again.” Whereupon a crowd of my people entered. 

Poor Prevan lost his head, and, fancying an ambush in what was 
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albolloni no nioiv than a joke, he betook himself to his sword. Il 
did him no good, for my valoA-de-cbambre, who is brave and active, 
caught liim round the body and hurled him to the ground. I was 
in a mortal fright, I vow. I cried to them to cease, and bade them 
let him retreat unmolested, so long as they made certain that he was 
gone. My men obeyed me : but there was great commotion amongst 
them j they were indignant that anyone should have dared to fail jn 
respect towards tbeir virtuous mistress. They all accompanied the 
unfortunate Chevalier, noisily and with the scandal which I desired. 
Victoire onlj' stayed behind, and we occupied ourselves during this 
interval in repairing the disorder of my bed. 

My household returned in the same slate of commotion; and I, 
'still upset, by my emotion, asked them by what lucky cliance they 
happened to be not yet gone to bed. Victoire then related to me 
how she had asked two women friends to supper, how they had 
sat up with her, and, in short, all that we had together agreed upon. 

I thanked them all, and let them retire, bidding one of them, 
however, to go immediately and summon my physician. Il seemed 
to me that I was justified in fearing ill effects from my mortal 
frigbt ; and il was a sure means of giving wind and celebrity to the 
news. He came in efiecl, condoled with me mightily, and prescribed 
repose. In addition, I bade Victoire go abroad early in the morning 
and gossip in the neighbourhood. 

Everything succeeded so well that, before noon, and as soon as 
I was awake, my pious neighbour was already at my bedside, to 
know the truth and the details of lliis terrible adventure. I was 
obliged to moan with her for an hour over the corruption of the age. 

A moment later, 1 received from the Mnrechale the note which I 
enclose. Finally, about five o’clock, to my great astonishment. 
Monsieur-” arrived. He came, he told me, to bring his excuses 
that an officierof his regiment should have been so grossly wanting 
in respect. He had only heard of it at dinner, at the Mar6chale‘s, 
and had immediately sent word to Prdvan to consider himself 



under arrest. T asked for his pardon, and he refused it me. 
then thought that, as an accomplice, I ought to dispatch myself on 
my side, and at least keep myself under strict guard. I caused mj* 
door to be shut, and word to be given that I was indisposed. 

Tis to my solitude that you owe this long letter I I shall write 
one to Madame de Volanges, which she will be sure to read aloud, 
and from which you will hear this story as it is to be (old. I forgot 
to tell you that Belleroche is enraged, and absolutely wants to fight 
Pr6van. The poor fellow 1 Luckily I shall have time to calm his 
head. In the meantime, I am going to repose my own, which is 
tired with writing. Adieu, Vicomle. 


Paris, 25lh September, 17**. 



LETTER THE EHIH I'Y-SIXTH 
The Marechale dc *** to the Marquise de Mcrleail 

note cnctoseil in the preceding one) 

Ah, Heavens! whal do I hear, my dear Mmlaine? Is il possible 
lhal that UUle Prdvan should commit such abominations'? And 
to you above all ! What is one not exposed to 1 One is no longer 
safe in one’s own Itouse! Trulj' sucit events console one for being 
old. Bui lhal for which I shall never console myself is .that I have 
been parlly the cause of your receiving such a monster at your 
house. I promise you lhal, if what 1 am told is true, he shall never 
more sel fool within my doors; lhal is llie course which all nice 
persons will adopl towards him, if Ihey do Iheir duly. 

I am lold lhal you have been qtiile ill, and I am anxious about 
your health. Give me, I pray you, your precious news, or send il by 
one of your women, if you cannot come yourself. I only ask a Avord 
to reassure me. I should have hastened to you this morning, had il^ 
nol been for my baths, which my doctor will not allow me to 
interrupt; and I must go- to Versailles this afternoon, alway.s on 
my nephew’s business. 

Adieu, dear Madame; count upon riiy sincere friendship for 
life. 


Paris, 25lh September, 17". 
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77i/* dn MerlriiH to Mndtimo de Volnttges 

I wiuTK lo you from iny hcd, my doar, kind fricud. The most 
disagreeable cvcnl, and llic most impossible lo have foreseen, 
has made me ill with fright and annoyance. Il is, assuredly, not 
because I have aught lo reproach myself willi ; bul il is always so 
painful for a virluous woman, who retains the modesty which 
becomes her sex, to have public allention drawn upon her that I 
would give anything in Ihe W’orld lo have been able lo avoid this 
unhappy adventure; and I am still uncertain whether I may not 
decide to go lo the country and ■wail until il be forgcllon. This is 
the affair I allude lo. 

I mel at the Mank-hale <Ie ***'s a certain M. do Pr6van, whom 
you are surelo know by name, and whom 1 knew in no other way. 
But, {meeting him at such a house, I was, it seems lo me, quite 
justified in believing him to be of good society. He is well enough 
made personally, and seemed lo me not lacking in wit. Chance and 
the tedium of play left me the only w’oman alone with him and the 
Bishop of"*, the rest of the company being occupied with lansquenet. 
The three of us conversed together till supper-lime. At the table, 
a new piece, of which there was some talk, gave him the occasion 



Ui offer his box lo Hie Mar6chale, «'ho accejiled il : and il Avas 
arranged Uial I should have a place in it. It was for Monday last 
at Uu! Fivinfo/s. As the .Mar6chali‘ was coining lo sup with me at 
the close of the perfoniance, I proposed to this genlleinan lo 
accompany her, and lie came. Two daj’s later he paid me a visit, 
which passed with the customary compliments, and without I lie 
occurrence of anything marked. On the following day, he came to 
see me in the morning, and this appeared to me a Irille hold; hut 
I thought that, instead of making him feel this by my fashion of 
receiving him, il were hotter lo remind him, by a politeness, 
that we were not yet on so intimate a fooling as he seemed to 
imply. To this end 1 sent him that same day a very dry and very 
ceremonious invitation for a supper lhal 'l was 'giving the day 
before yesterday. I did not speak four words lo him all the 
evening; and he, on his side, retired as soon as his game was 
finished. You will admit that thus far nothing has le.ss the air of 
leading up lo an adventure: after the other games, we played a 
medley which lasted till nearly two o’clock, and linallj' 1 AvenI 
to bed. 

It must have been a mortal half hour at least after my Avonien 
had retired, Avhen I lieard a noise in my room. 1 opened my 
curtains AA-ilh much alarm, and saw a man enter by the door AA’liich 
leads into my boudoir. 1 uttered a piercing my ; and 1 recognized, 
by the light of my nightlighl, thi.s M. de Prevan, avIio, Avith incon- 
ceivable cllronlery, told me not to alarm myself; lliat he Avoiild 
enlighten me as lo the mystery of his conduct; and that he begged 
me not lo make any noise. Thus speaking, he lit a candle; I Avns 
so confounded that I could not speak. His tranquil and assured 
air petrified me, I think, cA'cn more. But lie liad not said Iavo 
words, when 1 shaa' Avbal this pretended mystery Avas ; and my only 
reply, as you aamII belieA’e, was to clutch my bell-rope. By an 
incredible piece of good fortune, all my househnld had been silting 
up AA'ith one of my AA'omen, and Avere not yet in bed. My chamber- 



lunitl, who, on coining lo me, heanl me speaklnfi; wilh much heal, 
was alarmed, and snmmoncd all Ihis company. "Von can imagine 
whnl a .scandal! My pnoplc were fnrinns; Ihcre was a monienl when 
1 Ihoughl my viilrl’di'-cliiirnhi'o would kill Prevail. I confess lhal, 
al Ihc momcnl, 1 was tpiilc relieved (o li«id mysell in force: on 
rcfle.vion lo-day, I should have found il preferable if only m^> 
chamber-maid had come; .she would have sniliced, and 1 should, 
perhaps, have escaped all Ibis noise which alTlicls me. 

In place of lhal, Ihc lumull awokeihe neighl)oiir.s, Ihe household 
talked, and il is Ihe gossip of all Pari.s since yeslerday. M. do 
l*r('vnn is in prison by order of Ihe commnnding-olTieer «)f his legi- 
menl, who had Ihe courlesy locall upon mclo olTer me his e.vcuscs, 
he said. This arresl will slill furlher augmeni the noise, hut I 
could not ohinin lhal il should he olherwi.se. The Town and the 
Court have been to inscribe their names al my door, which 1 have 
closed to everyone. The few per.sons 1 have seen lell me lhal 
justice is rendered me, and lhal public indignnlion against Pr6van 
is al il.s height: assuredly, he well merits it, hut that docs not 
detract from Ihe disagrcenblness of Ihis ndvenlure. Jloreover, the 
man has certainly some friends; and his friends .ire hound lobe 
mischievous; who knows, who can tell whnl they will invcnl lo mj 
injury? Ah, Lord I how uiilbriunale lo be a young woman ! She 
has done nothing yel, when she has pul herself out of the reach of 
slander she has need even lo give Ihc lie lo calumny. 

Write me, 1 beg of you, what you would have done, hat jou 
would do in my place; in short, all your thoughts. It is ahvajs 
from you lhal I receive Ihc sweetest consolation and the mosl 
prudent counsel; il is from you also that 1 love best lo itcei\c it. 

Adieu, my dear and kind friend ; you know the scnlimenls 
which forever attach me to you. I embrace your amia c 
daughter. 


Paris, 2()lh September, 17". 



LKTTKll TIIK KKIUTY-KICIITH 


C^cile Volnngos to the Vicomfe de Valmonf 

I N spile of all llie pleasure tliall lake, Monsieur, in liie letters of 
M, le Chevalier Danceny, and allhongh I an> no less desirous 
lhan he is lhal we inighi be able lo see one another again withoul 
hindrance, I have not, however, dared lo do \vl>nl you suggest lo nje. 

In the first place, it it loo dangerous; lliis key, which you want 
me lo pul in ihe other’s place, is like enough lo il, in truth ; but nol 
so inucii so, however, lhal the dilTerence is not to be seen, and 
Mamma looks al and lakes notice of everything. Again, although 
il has nol yet been made use of since we have been here, there 
needs bul a mischance; and, if il was lo be perceived, I should be 
lost for ever. And then, il seems lo me loo that il would be very 
wrong; lo make a duplicale key like lhal: il is very strong! H 'S' 
lr\te that il is you who would be kind enough lo undertake it ; but 
in spile of lhal. if il became known, 1 should, none the less, have 
lo bear Ihc blame and the odium, since il would be for me lhal you • 
had done il. Lastly, I have twice tried lo take il, and certainly it 
would be easy enough if it were anything else ; but 1 do not know 
why, I always started trembling, and have never liad Ihe courage. 

1 think then we had heller slay as we arc. 
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If you uouliuue U> have llie kindness lo he as coiu|ilaisanl 
as Iiitiierto, you will easily find a means of {giving me a 
leller, Even with llie Iasi, but for the ill chance which made you 
suddenly lurn round al a cerlain moment, we snuld have been quite 
secure. I can quite feel llial you cannot, like myself, he thinking 
only of that; hut ! would rnthe.rhave more patience and not risk so 
much. I am sure that M. Danceny would speak as I do ; for, every 
lime that he wanted something which caused me too much pain, he 
always consented that it should not he. 

I will give you hack. Monsieur, at the same lime as this leller, 
your own. that of M. Danceny, and your key. 1 am none the less 
grateful forall your kindnesses, and I beseech you lo continue them. 
It is very true Hint I am most unhappy, and without you 1 should 
be even more so; hut, after all, she is my mother; I must needs 
have patience. .And provided that M. Danceny goes on loving me, 
and you do not abandon me, perhaps a happier lime will come. 

1 have the honour lo he. Monsieur, with much gratitude, your 
most huinhic and <ihedienl servant. 


Al the Chateau de . . . , 20lh September, 17". 



t.KTTKK TllK KlC.UTV-MN ril 

Thv Vicninlt' f/r Vulimmt to Hio ChevnUof Dinwcny 

I F your aflairs do iiol always advance as ipilckly as you could w'isli, 
my frieud, U is not cniirely me wljom you must blame. I have 
more than one obstacle to overcome here. Titc vigilance and 
severity of Madame dc Volaugcs are not Ihe only ones; your young 
friend also throws some in my way. Whether from coldness or 
Uniidily, she does not always do as 1 advise her; and I Ihiuk, none 
the less, that I know better than she what must be done. 

1 bad found a sure and simple means of giving her your letters, 
and even of facilitating, .suhsetiuenll}', the interviews which you 
desire; but 1 could not persuade her to employ it. I am all the 
more distressed at this, as 1 cannot see any other means of bringing 
YOU together; and as, even with your correspondence, I ani 
constantly afraid of compromising us all three. Now you maj' 
imagine that i am no more an.xious to run that risk myself than to 
expose either of j'ou to it. 

I should be truly grieved, however, if your little friend’s lack of 
confidence were to prevent me from being useful to you ; perhaps, 
you would do well to write to her on the subject. Consider what 
you want to do, it is for you alone to decide; for it is not enough 
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(o serve one’s friends, one must also serve lliem in llieir own 
manner. This might also be one means the more to assure yourself 
of her sentiments towards you ; for the woman who keeps a will of 
her own does not love as much as she says. 

’Tis not that I suspect your mistress of inconstancy: but she is 
very young; she has a great fear of her Mamma, who, as you know, 
only seeks to injure you; and perhaps it would be dangerous to 
slay too long Avithout occupying her with you. Do not, however, 
render yourself unduly anxious .by what I tell you. I have at 
bottom no reason for distrust ; it is entirely the solicitude of 
friendship. 

I do not write to you at greater length, because I too have 
certain affairs of my own. I am not a's far advanced as you, but 1 
am, as fond; that is a consoling thought; and, even if I should not 
succeed for myself, if I succeed in being useful to you, I shall 
consider that. my time has been Avell employed. Adieu, my friend. 

At the Chttleau de. . . , 26lh September, 17". 



i.i'.i I i;h niK MNKiiKni 


rhr Prrsidrnle tfr Taarvi'J /o //»> Vicnnifo rfe Vnlmonl. 


I AM fifcally (loKii'iiiis, Monsieur, llial leller should not rausc 
you any distres*.; or dial, if il must do so, il may he af least 
soflfned hy that which I exj)cricncc in wrilinjj to you. You imisl 
know me well enoujfh by Ibis lime lo bn well assured that 11 is not 
mj wish lo grieve you; bul neilher would you wish, doubtless, lo 
|dunge me into niernal despair. I conjure you then, in the name of 
the lender friendsiiip which I have ]>rumised you, in the naiue, even, 
of Ihe sculituciils, perliaps more vivid, hul assuredly not more 
sincere, which you have fcjr me: lei us cease lo see one anolher; 
depail, and, in Ihe incaiiliine, lei us sliuu all those jirivale and loo 
perilous iulerview.s in which, forced by some inconcei%'able power, 
liiough I never succeed in saying whal 1 wish lo say lo you, I pass 
my linvc m listcuiug lo whal I never ought lo hear. 

OnU yesterday, when you came lo join me in Ibe park, my sole 
iuluiliou Was lo lell you lhal which I am writing lo you lo-day; 
.•ind yel, nlj.il did I do, bul occupy myself will) your love — your 
ove lo whicii I am hound never lo respond! Ah, for pilv’s sake 
i-cinovc yotnself from me ! 

Do nol Ihink lhal absence will ever aller my seuliinenlsfor you: 



how shall I ever succeed in ovcreoiiiitig them, when I have no 
longer the courage lo eonibai thein*? Yon sec, I lell you all ; I I'ear 
less to confess my weakness than to sneenmb lo it: bni that <'oiilrol 
whi(!h I have lost over my feelings 1 shall retain over iny aelions; 
yes, I shall retain il, 1 am resolved, be it at the cost of my life. 

Alas! the lime is not far distant when I bciiiived invseif verv 

*•' V 

sure of never having such struggles lo undergo. I congratulated 
myself, 1 vaunted myself for this, jicrliaps overmuch. Heaven has 
punished, ernelly punished, this pride : but, full of mercy, at the 
very mouiciil when il strikes iis il forewarns me again before a fall; 
and I should be doubly gnillly if 1 continued lo fail in jUMidence, 
warned as I am already that 1 have lui more strength. 

^on have told me a hundred limes that 3 'ou would have none of 
a happiness purchased by my tears. .Ah ! let us speak no more of 
hapinness, hut leave me lo regain some calm. 

In acceding to my request, what fresh rights do you not accpiire 
over my heart? And from those rights, founded upon virtue, I shall 
have need to defend myself. Whal pleasure I shall lake in my 
gi*alilude ! I shall owe you the sweetness of lasting without remorse 
a delicious senliiuenl. At present, on the contrary, terrified by my 
sentiments, by my thoughts, I am equally afraid of occupying 
myself with either you or myself, the very idea of you alarms mej: 
when 1 cannot escape il ; 1 combat il ; I do not drive il from me, 
but I repel il. 

• Is il nol belter for both of us lo pul a stop to this slate of trouble 
and anxiety? Oh, you, whose ever sensitive soul, even in Ihe midsl 
of its errors, has conlinued Ihe friend of virtue, j'ou will respect my 
painful silualion, you will nol reject my prayer! A sweeter, but nol 
less lender interest will siicccd lo these violent agitations: then, 
breathing again through your benevolence, I shall cherish existence, 
and shall say, in the joy of my hcarl: This <‘al(n; I owe il to nij'' 
friend. 

In causing you lo undergo a few deprivations, which I do nol 
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impose upon you, hul wlvich I beg of you, will you Ihink you are 
buying the. end of my lorineuls al loo dear a price? Ah ! if, lo make 
you happy, I had bul lo (“ousenl lo unhappiness, you may believe 
me, I would nol hesilalc for a moinenl... Bul lo become guilty!-..* 
No, my friend, no; ralher would 1 die a thousand deaths. Already, 
assailed by shame, on Ihc eve of remorse, I dread both others and 
mysell; I blush in Ihe midst of company, and tremble in solitude; 
I lead only a life ol pain;. I shall have no peace unless you consent. 

mosl praiseworthy re.solutions do nol suffice lo reassure me; I 
formed this one yesterday, and yet 1 have passed the night in tears. 

Behold your friend, she whom you love, suppliant and confused, 
begging you for innocence and repose. Ah, Godl Bul for you. 
nould she ever have been reduced lo so humiliating a request? I 
reproach you with nolhing ; I feel too strongly, myself^ howdifiicull 
it JS lo resist an imperious senlimenl. A complaint is not a 
leproach. Do, out of gencrosilj*, what 1 do from duly; and lo all 
the sentiments which you have inspired in me, I wifi add that of 
eternal gratitude, .‘\dicu. Monsieur, adieu. 


.“Vl Ihe GliAleau de. ..,27th September, 17‘*. 




